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Greek merchant with that of the emergent Patriarchs, the stabilisation of their office and their 
explicit association with taxation. Green points out that this narrative demonstrates that the 
Patriarchate-as-political-entity was a creation of this period, alongside the emergence of a new 
urban elite. This was by no means just a Greek phenomenon, as Greene points out. 

The eighth and final chapter concludes with the ‘second’ phase of Greek enlightenment, 
when education and ‘intellectual life had moved out of the control of the elites and the church’ 
(p. 195) and into the hand of the emergent new class of merchants influenced by the French 
enlightenment. 

Greene’s work follows on from Tom Papademetriou's final debunking of the millet system 
to turn the history of the Greek people in the Ottoman period to a history of Ottoman Greeks. 
She does this expertly, not by simply refuting the existing (if withering) dominant narrative which 
places Greeks as the disempowered, conquered minority, but by examining Greek communities 
within the wider Ottoman and Mediterranean contexts and their complexities. Greene’s work 
should be a starting point for all new students of Ottoman social history, as it goes beyond the 
narrow scope its title suggests to reposition the history of Greeks in the Ottoman Empire in an 
integrated manner which acknowledges the delicate complexities of Ottoman society. This should 
be considered the final nail on the coffin of the nationalist narrative, which offers a narrow and 
inaccurate view. The fact that we keep revisiting it, however, demonstrates its lasting power and 
its deep roots. 


Marios Hadjianastasis 
University of Birmingham 


Andrew Walker White, Performing Orthodox Ritual in Byzantium. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2015. Pp. 278. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.36 


What happened to the ancient Greco-Roman theatre after antiquity? The absence of evidence has 
generated much discussion because scholars have had difficulty in accepting it as evidence of 
absence. Byzantinists with a background in classical philology find it hard to imagine a culture 
where ancient drama was intensively studied but never staged or imitated for performance pur- 
poses. Historians of the theatre are baffled by the fact that Orthodox Christianity apparently did 
not generate the kind of mystery plays that gave rise to Renaissance drama in Western Europe. 
Historians of the Byzantine city, like B wonder how urban culture managed to maintain 
continuity in the Greek Middle Ages without an institution that had been fundamental to the 
existence and even the identity of the ancient polis. 

Andrew Walker White, a theatre historian with a background in classics, takes issue with 
the persistent idea that drama inspired or infused Orthodox ritual, so that the Divine Liturgy 
became a theatrical performance, and certain other services for special feasts took on the form 
of mystery plays. He starts from the general premise that ritual and drama are not necessarily 
linked by a process of evolution from the former to the latter as a higher cultural form. His 
first two chapters are devoted to arguing that Christian ritual followed a divergent track from 
the theatre of the Late Antique polis. Christian liturgy developed in a private, domestic milieu 
that shunned the theatre and the public, pagan pageantry that went with it. Even after the 
public culture of the polis was effectively secularised by the Christian emperors of the fourth 
century, and the Church went public with monumental places of worship and large-scale 
sacred processions, the celebrants of Christian worship, typified by the vociferous John Chrys- 
ostom, rejected any confusion or association with theatrical performance. The Christian basil- 
ica, adapted from the generic model of the civic audience hall, represented a thoroughly 
different conception and function of spatial dynamics from the theatre; the superficial resem- 
blance between the ancient scenae frons and the late Byzantine icon screen reflects no continu- 
ity or imitation. The church building did include dedicated performance spaces, notably the 
ambo, and the liturgy included performative elements, particularly the sermon, but these were 
post-theatrical developments, representing the intellectual sublimation of popular entertain- 
ment that intellectual bishops like Chrysostom derived from their philosophical and rhetorical 
education. While the Latin mass evolved in ways that profiled the clergy as agents of the 
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Eucharist and performers of the sacramental narrative, the Orthodox rite emphasised the con- 
templation of the divine mysteries and the participation of all the faithful in harmony with the 
heavenly Liturgy of the angels and saints. Orthodox tradition consecrated acting only to the 
extent that it canonised actor-converts who abandoned the stage. 

The texts and motions of Orthodox ritual thus marked a clear break with the ancient the- 
atre. Only in liturgical music, which White discusses at some length in chapter 3, was there - 
despite the Church’s ban on musical instruments - a discernible continuity with the Hellenic past 
and a significant overlap with Byzantine secular culture, which led, especially in the late Byzan- 
tine period, to the composition of chants that strove primarily for aesthetic effect. 

In part 2, comprising chapters 4-6, the conclusion and seven appendices, White pursues 
the question of liturgical drama with a detailed examination of one late Byzantine ritual, 
which has been cited as the main evidence for a Byzantine tradition of sacra rappresentazione. 
This was the Service of the Furnace, a choral arrangement of texts from the biblical narrative 
(Daniel 3) of the three Hebrew youths who were cast into the fiery furnace of Babylon for 
their refusal to fall down and worship the golden image set up by King Nebuchadnezzar. The 
richly symbolic story of their miraculous preservation through the intervention of an angel, 
and the canticle and prayer ascribed to them in the Septuagint version, made them a favourite 
theme of Byzantine preaching, hymnography and iconography. By the late fourteenth century 
the Service had been instituted as an addition to Orthros (Matins) on the Sunday of the Holy 
Fathers (Sunday before Christmas). As such, it was witnessed in Hagia Sophia by two foreign 
visitors, one of whom, Bertandon de la Broquiére in 1432, describes it as a mistere. 

White’s analysis of the Service offers, in effect, a massive disincentive to take the Burgun- 
dian spy too literally. Apart from the fact that Bertrandon never delivers his promised descrip- 
tion of the performance, he had evidently observed it with the superficial eye of a distracted 
tourist, and decided to identify it in terms that made sense to him and his French audience. 
The Byzantine evidence, consisting mainly of the order of service in five different fifteenth-cen- 
tury versions (reproduced and translated in appendices 1-5), shows quite clearly that it was 
not a mystery play in the Western style. There were no props other than the ambo and solea 
of the church, no script other than the biblical text with some short additional hymns, the 
only actors in addition to the regular church cantors were the unmasked choristers who sang 
the biblical words of the Three Children, and the only extra was the Angel, represented by his 
icon that was suspended above the Children’s heads. True, the variations in the order of ser- 
vice show that there was room for flexibility of interpretation. Yet it was precisely the author 
of the most ‘theatrical’ interpretation, archbishop Symeon of Thessaloniki, who in chapter 23 
of his Dialogue in Christ (reproduced and translated in appendix 6) denounced the crude, 
material theatricality of the Latin sacre rappresentazioni staged by the occupying Venetian 
clergy, while defending the Service of the Furnace as an essentially traditional, spiritual and 
liturgical rite. All the same, Symeon’s need to justify the Service, along with Bertrandon de la 
Broquiére’s remark, show that its addition to the liturgical calendar was a not uncontroversial 
innovation. White is surely right to suggest that this reflected the terminal crisis of Byzantine 
culture in the last century of its existence, when what was left of Byzantium awaited enslave- 
ment and apostasy at the hands of a new Nebuchadnezzar. 

As a presentation and contextualisation of the Service of the Furnace with a substantial his- 
torical introduction, Andrew White’s book is an unqualified success. The author writes engag- 
ingly, he grounds his work in the classic twentieth-century scholarly literature on Byzantine 
history and architecture, he cites the primary sources to good effect, and he is well up to date 
with scholarship on liturgy, music and hymnography. He discusses the relationship between rit- 
ual and drama with a light theoretical touch that is fully sensitised to the Byzantine context. Thus 
he draws a most valuable analogy between the representational strategies of the Orthodox liturgy 
and those of the holy icon: just as the latter deliberately avoids not only the subject matter but 
also the aesthetics of the Greco-Roman statue, so the former goes out of its way to put on a differ- 
ent kind of show from the ancient theatre. 

As a history of theatre (or non-theatre or anti-theatre) in Byzantium, however, this slim 
volume stimulates more than it settles the question of what happened to Greek theatrical cul- 
ture after antiquity. Like ancient statuary and pagan cult, the ancient theatre vacated an 
important cultural urban space by its demise. While it is naive and dated to suggest that Chris- 
tianity simply restocked the void with its own brands - icons, saints’ cults, and liturgical shows 
-, the fate of that space in the Byzantine world needs to be addressed, because it is a priori 
inconceivable as well as de facto untenable, that this whole area of human experience, and 
Greco-Roman civilization, simply shut down or contracted out of existence. So we need to 
continue to work from the assumption that Christianity did somehow make up for what it 
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abolished. In the present case, we need to identify the ways in which Christian, imperial cul- 
ture somehow came up with an alternative version, or versions, of the theatre. This means, 
firstly, revisiting the secondary literature: not only the recent studies on the logikon theatron 
of Byzantine intellectuals, but also the older works on the Byzantine theatre, which, however 
misguided, may still have something to offer. Thus the book by Venetia Cottas (1931), who 
saw theatre in almost every aspect of Byzantine public life, bears re-reading in the light of 
some recent trends, for example the choice of ‘display’ as the theme of the 21* International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies (London 2006), and an article by Anestis Vasilakeris on Theat- 
ricality of Byzantine Images’. Secondly, in literature as in art, the Byzantine religious tradition 
has important dramatic material that Andrew White does not consider: the texts generated by 
the contemplation of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection. Leaving aside the para-liturgical 
drama of Xpioróc IIácycov, the hymns of the Orthodox Passion service, sung on the Thursday 
evening of Holy Week, are charged with emotion, to the point that they could spark anti-Jew- 
ish pogroms in the Greek communities of the Ottoman Empire. Thirdly, the Christian con- 
demnation of the theatre must not be read in isolation from the many passages where John 
Chrysostom, its most severe and vocal critic, uses the metaphor of the theatre in a positive 
sense. The subject merits extensive study; here we may just note that he often refers to the 
Divine Liturgy as 'spiritual theatre', and, developing a metaphor of St Paul (1 Cor. 9, 24), lik- 
ens the Christian life of virtue to an athletic contest, making frequent and detailed compari- 
sons with the Olympic games that were still held in his home city of Antioch. In the spiritual 
and the agonistic sense, theatre was compatible with Christian values, and theatrical culture 
did have a future in Byzantium. 


Paul Magdalino 
University of St Andrews 


Roderick Beaton, Byron's War: Romantic Rebellion, Greek Revolution. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013. Pp. xviii + 338 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.37 


Roderick Beaton's Byron's War has upended the traditional narrative of Byron and his role in the 
establishment of modern Greece, and for that alone it will remain one of the most important 
books about Byron and the Greek War of Independence. The conventional premise views the 
poet's efforts as so hesitant and his grasp of the realities of Greece so misguided, that in the end it 
was Byron's and Greece's good fortune that his early death prevented either abysmal failure or 
complete disillusionment. Against an almost unanimous chorus that Byron dead was worth more 
to Greece than Byron alive, Beaton makes a cogent case that it might have been better if the poet 
had lived longer. Beaton argues that while most philhellenes ‘brought their prejudices and expect- 
ations with them.... What makes Byron's contribution unusual, if not unique, is his insistence that 
the new political realities in Greece should be allowed to forge a new form of government, never 
seen before' (265-66). For Beaton, Byron's goal was to establish a new national government in 
Greece, not simply the old structure with Greek chieftains replacing Turkish pashas. This new 
government would be the first of the new European nation states created in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and therefore a model that could be used elsewhere on the continent. 

The first of four sections covers Byron's first trip to the Greece and the Levant (1809-1811) 
and the poetry that emerged from it. Here Beaton lays the groundwork for his argument and, 
while very readable, it does not contain much new material. He notes Byron's fascination with 
the wildness of the Greek landscape and the klephts and pirates who became models for Byronic 
heroes. Beaton does not, however, see Byron making a commitment to Greek freedom, or to free- 
dom generally, at this point. Beaton does stress that later on Byron had to consciously suppress 
his own natural affinity for the anarchic world of Greek klephts when he joined the Greek strug- 
gle. To move the cause of a new Greek nation forward, Byron discovered that he had to become 
a statesman and place the cause above personal freedom and desire. 

The second section deals with the relationship between Byron and Shelley. This subject has 
generated thousands of pages of criticism and, here again, Beaton is providing the context for 
what is to come. His main point, that Shelley inspired in part Byron's political consciousness, is 
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creativity— the exuberance of decline’. In Byzantine culture and historiography Cavafy found the 
drama, irony, defiant grandeur and dignified pathos that made up his idiosyncratic vision of a 
continuing Hellenism. 

An Epilogue, ‘Decadence’s Gay Legacy’, traces a connection from the recognition of the 
homosexual element in fin-de-siécle Decadent art to the present-day reception of Cavafy as a gay 
poet and his ‘kitschification’ in recent art photography. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


From the Cavafy Archive: New Publications, 1995-2012 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.39 


Following the acquisition of the Cavafy Archive in its entirety by the Alexander S. Onassis Public 
Benefits Foundation (2012), and the 2013 UNESCO Year of Cavafy, this seems a timely occasion 
to publish the review anticipated in BMGS 32, no. 2 (2008) 248 of Cavafy Archive publications 
under the curatorship of Manuel Savidis. This brief survey includes publications from the Spou- 
dasterio Neon Blinikon Spoudon (Centre for Neo-Hellenic Studies), where the Cavafy Archive 
was housed during the period under discussion. 

Cavafy’s literary estate has had a troubled afterlife. Between the poet’s death in 1933 and 
the permission granted by his heir's widow, Mrs. Kyveli Sengopoulou, to G. P. Savidis in 1963 to 
investigate and later (in 1969) purchase what remained of it, papers and books were variously 
lost, damaged and sold. From the point when G. P. Savidis began his work and later acquired 
ownership of the archive itself, it has fared E cna! better: rehoused, photographed, cata- 
logued, investigated and - though incompletely - published. 

G. P. Savidis soon realized that a full investigation and publication of the Archive contents 
would be more than one man’s lifework. He himself took care of the first wave of major publica- 
tions: the magisterial but unwieldy ‘product description’, The Cavafy Editions [in Greek] (1966); 
the 2-volume canon (1963, revised in 1991); the unpublished poems (1968; revised and expanded 
in1993) and the so-called disowned poems (1983). The ‘set’ was completed by Renata Lavagni- 
ni's exemplary edition of the unfinished poems (1994). Further information and archive items 
have been publi hea by G. P. Savidis aad others in various books, articles and conference pro- 
ceedings. A great deal of important archival material, however, was still unpublished when Savi- 
dis died in 1995. 

Upon inheriting the Archive, Manuel Savidis set about redressing this situation. The publica- 
tions to which he contributed directly (sometimes as editor) and indirectly, through permission 
granted to other individuals, comprise a collection of Cavafy’s prose edited by Michalis Pieris 
(see below), a monotonic single-volume edition of the canon in approximate chronological order 
(2003), a volume of John Cavafy’s translations (see below), Stratis Haviaras’s translation of the 
canon (reviewed in BMGS 32, no. 2, 2008, 247-50), Charicleia Cavafy’s recipe book (see below) 
and a catalogue of the remains of Cavaty’ s library (see below). Permission was also granted to 
Peter Jeffreys to produce an edition of the Forster-Cavafy letters (the manuscripts of which are in 
King’s College Cambridge) and a volume of Cavafy’s prose in English translation. These volumes 
are reviewed in BMGS 35, no. 2, 2001, 243-4. 

One of the undoubted highlights of this period was the creation of the two (related but not 
identical) Cavafy Archive websites, www.cavafy.com (in English) and www.kavafis.gr (in Greek), 
and the digitization of a rich selection of archive papers (including a large number of unpublished 
letters to and from the poet) and photographs, made available, together with audio readings of 
the poems, through this resource. The Archive also issued a CD-rom, 'Cavafy's Life and Times’, 
and the Spoudasterio Neon Ellinikon Spoudon, a non-profit company set up in 1996 to house 
the archive and the libraries of G. P. Savidis and K. Th. Dimaras, which has its own useful web- 
site (www.snhell.gr), issued a single audio CD of G. P. Savidis reading 58 of C.P. Cavafy’s poems, 
and a double audio CD of G. P. Savidis reading poems and a short story by Cavafy. The Spoudas- 
terio (under its imprint, Spoudasterio Neoellinismou) also published the invaluable and long- 
awaited Notes by G. P. Savidis to the poetry of Sikelianos (see below). 
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At the time of writing, however, several important items still remain unpublished, including 
most of Cavafy’s autobiographical writings, thematic catalogues and notes on poems. Long- 
promised critical editions (with full transcription, annotation and commentary) of Cavafy’s, 
Avtooyóňa [Self-Comments] by Diana Haas and HpepoAóyw [diaries] by Diana Haas with 
Michalis Pieris are still ‘forthcoming’. Renata Lavagnini’s annotated edition of the canonical 
poems and all known manuscript and print variants is also still awaited. These projected publica- 
tions date back to the period before 1995. Indeed, Haas’s ‘Self-Comments’ project was first 
announced in the 1970s. Presumably the rights to these putative projects will now have to be 
renegotiated with the Onassis Foundation (possibly by the same scholars; possibly by others). 
Given the difficulties inherent in the manuscripts (most notably the problems associated with 
deciphering Cavafy’s idiosyncratic shorthand), it is greatly to be hoped that a team of qualified 
scholars will collaborate to produce high quality editions, avoiding the kind of howlers published 
so far in attempted transcriptions. (See, for example, M. Pieris, ‘K. II. Koféqr [Znpewpata yia ta 
TeAevtata xpóvix xat THY appootia tns XapikAerac Koféqn] (18997, where we read, inter alia, 
‘on the fat[?] death I told John [..] [for what must surely be ‘on the fatal day’], 
MoAvfóoxkovóvAoneAekntüo, 3, 1991, 182). The excellent transcriptions of other documents 
made by Katerina Ghika, available on the Cavafy website, offer an example of the kind of schol- 
arship required. 

What follows is an annotated list of the major (print) publications from the Archive and 
Spoudasterio, 1995-2012, of interest to literary scholars: 


1. Philippos Iliou, Epyoypagia K. O. Anpapé 1917-2004. Athens: Spoudasterio Neou Elli- 
nismou, 2005 


This painstakingly-compiled and beautifully-produced volume will be invaluable to anyone 
working on Dimaras (who personally corrected the proofs and added an Afterword) 


2. Athina Voyatzoglou (ed.), G. P. Savidis, A vyvooráreg yw tov XuceAwrvó. Athens: Ermis, 
2003 


The collected writings of G. P. Savidis on Sikelianos, gathered together after the model of 
Mixp& Kaßagıká. Another very useful volume. 


3. Natalia Deliyannaki (ed.), G. P. Savidis, Xruewoosig orov Avpikó Bio tov Ayyedou 
YuceAiravov. Athens: Spoudasterio Neou Ellinismou, 2012 


An invaluable volume (reviewed in the last issue: BMGS 40, no. 2, 2016, 327-9). 


4. C. P. Cavafy, Sixty-Three Poems. Translated by J. C. Cavafy, with an Introduction by 
Manuel Savidis. Athens: Ikaros 2003 


First publication of a substantial collection of John Cavafy's quirky translations (reviewed in 
BMGS 32, no. 2, 2008, 247-50). The poems are also available on the Cavafy website. 


5. Michalis Pieris (ed.), K. II. Kofió«n, To II£Go. Athens: Ikaros 2003 


A useful volume that brings together a large selection of Cavafy's published and unpublished 
prose writings. It is divided into two parts, ‘Published’ (referring to articles, studies and reviews 
published by Cavay himself between 1885 and 1900) and ‘Hidden’ (an over-used and not partic- 
ularly useful term in Cavafy studies) designating miscellaneous unpublished and/or unfinished 
essays, prose poems, stories, ‘fragments’ and other writings even less susceptible to categoriza- 
tion. This appears (to judge from its incomplete nature) to have been intended as Volume 1 of 
Cavafy's collected prose works, but there is no indication of whether or when a second (hidden?) 
volume is likely to appear. See also BMGS 35 no. 2 2001 (243-4). 


6. Michaela Karambini-Iatrou (ed.), H Biffio0rji] K. II. Kofláon. Athens: Ermis 2003 


A complete but amateurishly-presented catalogue of the remnants of Cavafy's library, 
divided into 12 sections, covering periodicals in Greek and English; books in Greek, Ancient 
Greek, Latin, English, French, German and Italian; sacred texts (including a translation of the 
Koran, a 4-volume French Bible, a Greek New Testament and Bibles in English); travel guides 
(although the first guidebook listed here [p. 119] is a floor guide to the British museum, and there 
are other anomalous inclusions), and dictionaries. This volume is useful, though disfigured by 
some errors in the transcriptions of non-Greek bibliographical details. The Introduction appears 
to be addressed to a general reader, referring to instances of the act of reading in well-known 
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poems and purporting to address (by means of the following ‘analytical description’ of Cavafy’s 
surviving libran) the question of how the book, the man and the poet might be connected. The 
Addenda contain a list of items in other libraries (2 items) and a 10-item list of ‘vanished’ books 
owned by Cavafy. Rather puzzling ‘lists of printed matter from the Cavafy Archive’ follow. 
According to the Introduction, two of these lists were made by Cavafy himself (p. 0) These lists 
are headed by 'F' numbers (referring to the films on which Savidis originally recorded all the items 
in the archive), as though these were self-explanatory. Thus, for example, ‘List of printed matter 
F134.1-7'. One of these lists, dated 31/10/1943, appears to be a sales catalogue prepared by Sen- 
gopoulos (pp. 136-7), whose name appears at the top under the date and again at the bottom. 
Evidence from Perides and Sareyannis for Cavafy's reading and lost books is included, somewhat 
illogically, after these lists (pp. 152-65.) At the end of the volume, there is an index of authors, 
editors and translators. For the Cavafy Archive website, Katerina Ghika edited 'Cavafy's Virtual 
Library’, extensively supplementing the print edition of Cavafy’s library with the volumes we 
know he had read and/or once owned: http://www.kavafis.gr/archive/vlibrary/list.asp 


7(a) Manuel Savidis (ed.) C. P. Cavafy, Catalogue for the 2003 Cavafy exhibition at the 
Megaro Mousikis, Athens 





[Item not seen by the reviewer; presumed to be similar to the next item] 


7(b) Manuel Savidis (ed.) Catalogue for the 2008 Cavafy Educational Exhibition at the Elli- 
niko Idryma Politismou. Athens: Elliniko Idryma Politismou (Hellenic Foundation for 
Culture) 2008 


A very handsome volume with a wealth of unpublished photographs from the Cavafy 
Archive. It includes a useful biographical note by Manuel Savidis, a detailed genealogical table 
(although the dotted line indicating that Alekos Sengopoulos may have been Caval/'s son is 
probably misplaced, as the bigs phical note makes clear), family photos and photos of manu- 
scripts. A tabulated chronology is included at the back. 


8. Manuel Savidis (ed.), XapixAcia Koffóéqn, Lvovtayés. Athens: Ermis 2003 


This is, of course, a curiosity, and not intended as a work of scholarship. It is a beautifully- 
produced volume, with a photograph of Cavafy’s mother as a young woman opposite the suit- 
ably ornate title page. The paper is sepia fated, The editor’s Introduction gives brief details of 
Charikleia Cavafy's life, quoting Cavafy's own mini-biography. It also lists the archive items per- 
taining to her (photos, letters, practical notes and the ms notebook containing these recipes). The 
recipes are short and (in many cases) sweet. Tapioca pudding is among them. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 
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Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015. Pp. xx+312; David Wagschal, Law and Legality in the 
Greek East. The Byzantine Canonical Tradition, 381-883, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
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Like London buses, two important English-language studies of early Byzantine Law have now 
arrived together. Both build on recent German russe scholarship aa the impor- 
tance both of the commentators of the ‘Frankfurt School’ and the publication of their Reperto- 
rium der Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts. Both are concerned with bodies of texts: in 
Humphreys' case all the extant legal sources of the 7th-9th centuries; in Wagschal’s, the canon- 
law collections of a somewhat longer period. Both are thus contributions to legal history of the 
longue durée and both are aware af the questions that historians, rather than lawyers, ask of legal 
texts. Both seek to place their material in the ‘conceptual world’ of Byzantium. 

Humphreys is particularly concerned with the ideological function of law and how it was 
used to project themes of significance to the iconoclast rulers. After an introduction emphasising 
the long-standing association of the making of law with the imperial office, he focuses in turn on 
a series of legal sources: the canons of the Council in Trullo (691-2), the imperial code of the 
Ekloga (741) and the works associated with the Ekloga in the manuscript tradition (including 
the so-called Appendix; Nomos Mosaikos; Nomos Stratiotikos; Nomos Nautikos and the Nomos 
Georgikos). He ends with a short chapter on ‘three reactions’ to what he sees as a coherent ‘Isaur- 
ian Project’ of legal codification and reform: the two extant Novels of the Empress Irene; Leo V’s 
law on marriage and the early Macedonian legislation. 

Humphreys' detailed summaries of his texts will be particularly welcome to Anglophone 
readers (as will his announcement that full English translations are forthcoming in the TTB 
series). They enable him to suggest a process by which the Isaurian Emperors made a series of 
ideological 'statements'. The Preface to the Canons of the Council in Trullo positioned Justinian 
II as the orthodox leader of a ‘holy nation’ and the instigator of a moral reformation of clergy 
and laity which would lead to the restoration of the Empire. The Ekloga marked a ‘full-scale re- 
conception of Roman Law', subsuming Justinianic Law to that of the Old Testament and charac- 
terising the Emperor as a reborn Moses or Solomon, reforming society through law and just 
administration, most significantly though the introduction of state salaries for legal officials and 
(possibly) through the appointment of ‘sub-provincial legal officials’ (the mysterious akroatai). 
Humphreys argues that the nomoi usually found together with the Ekloga in manuscripts, 
although initially produced as separate texts, soon provided a corpus of complementary material 
which furthered the Isaurian agenda to regulate justice. This is brave stuff, given the controversies 
surrounding their nature and dating, but Humphreys' tables comparing their subject material 
with that of the Ekloga certainly give pause for thought. He tends, however, to underestimate the 
difficulties caused by the late date of the earliest surviving manuscripts (10th c.) and his sugges- 
tion that the Ekloga may have been first ‘published’ as a ‘stand-alone pamphlet with 12 k lios 
divided into three quires' (p. 131) - impossible - is somewhat alarming. He is on safer ground in 
his concluding chapters, demonstrating how the Macedonians, whilst denigrating their iconoclast 
predecessors, used law-giving to emphasise imperial power and legitimacy and, indeed, modelled 
some of their own legislation on that of the Ekloga. 

Where Humphreys presents a range of legal material, Wagschal is concerned with an in- 
depth study of one particular type of source. He begins with a thought-provoking discussion of 
how we should approach Byzantine law in general and canon law in particular, arguing that we 
often mistakenly assess them by how far they conform to modern ideas of what law should be. In 
contrast, he maintains that Byzantine canon law had its own distinctive characteristics, logic and 
internal coherence. He provides a ‘bird’s eye view’ of its development, introducing the main 
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corpus of texts which formed the ‘core tradition’ of the canonical collections and then follows 
with more specific chapters dealing with their ‘shape’ (the emergence by the 6th c. of a fixed mor- 
phology of Prologue, Thematic Index, Corpus of Canons and Appendices); the Prologues to the 
collections; their language and, finally, their systemization - the process by which canonical texts 
were moulded into a coherent whole. He is concerned throughout to establish how the canons 
were used not when they were first issued, but when they were later encountered. 

But it is Wagschal’s insights into how Byzantines ‘thought’ about these texts which are truly 
ronnt ane The canonical collections were essentially florilegic; canons were deemed to 

ave come directly from the mouths of the original legislators, whether they were conciliar, apos- 
tolic, patristic or the drafters of civil law (Wagschal is particularly perceptive on the much-dis- 
cussed issue of definitions of nomos and kanon). Ordering them was a ‘dialectic between 
hierarchical and chronological’; the canons of the Council of Nicaea, though not the earliest, 
were given pride of place because of their importance in establishing orthodox belief and all 
patristic material was placed after the conciliar canons. Even rubrics (an insight of particular 
value to those dealing with documents, such as typika, which also have them) emerged more or 
less word-for-word from canonical texts, rather than presenting (as in Western canonical collec- 
tions) statements to be proved or disproved. All this points towards attitudes of extreme conser- 
vatism. Wagschal’s discussion of the Prologues to two important canonical collections 
(translated in an extremely useful Appendix) shows why this is the case. Canon Law (or rather 
‘the canons’) formed part of an ‘extra-legal narrative’, heavily influenced by Scripture, in which 
eternal values of salvation, morality and virtue could be inculcated using language which 
emphasised their tradition and - in contrast to the vocabulary of chastisement of the civil law - 
their remedial, even curative purposes. The canons were ‘siblings’ of the civil law and often bor- 
rowed from it. But both belonged to a larger, symbolic and eternal world of Law where Hellenis- 
tic and Christian philosophies mingled. 

Both these works discuss legal material (particularly Prologues) as vital indicators of the 
‘thought-world’ of Byzantine legislators and both have important contributions to make to the 
present ‘law as literature’ debate. Wagschal locates his discussion in the wide geographical con- 
text of the Mediterranean world and in the deep philosophical context of debates on the very 
nature of law. Humphreys re-assesses legal sources which we thought we knew about and makes 
bold suggestions about how we should use them in any history of the iconoclast period. Students 
of Byzantine Law should read them together. 


Rosemary Morris 
University of York 


Molly Greene, The Edinburgh History of the Greeks, 1453 to 1768: The Ottoman Empire. Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2015. Pp. viii, 239. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2016.35 


The Edinburgh History of the Greeks, as stated by the series editor Thomas W. Gallant, is an 
ambitious project which aims to cover the history of the Greek people from antiquity to our 
days. In the current volume Molly Greene offers a fresh perspective on the history of the Greeks 
under the Ottoman Empire. 

Greene subverts the title’s promise from the start, by beginning her story not from that tradi- 
tional, and hugely symbolic, point of departure that is the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, 
but a space and time which paint a different picture of the new Ottoman reality: fourteenth-cen- 
tury Thessaly. She does this bo the study of Ottoman Thessaly is extremely interesting in its 
own right, as new settlements were created which led to the establishment of significant Ottoman 
urban centres in the Balkans, such as Yenişehir (Larissa) for example. Crucially, she also does 
this to shift the discussion away from the ideologically laden Istanbul-centric narrative. The Otto- 
man experience of Greek communities (because there were many) did not start in 1453, and most 
certainly did not start in Constantinople/Istanbul. 

In this first of eight chapters, Greene focuses on the influence the Evrenos family had on The- 
ssaly in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as well as the absorption of the local ruling 
classes in the process of conquest. Following in the steps of Bryer and Stavrides, Greene suggests 
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The Edinburgh History of the Greeks, as stated by the series editor Thomas W. Gallant, is an 
ambitious project which aims to cover the history of the Greek people from antiquity to our 
days. In the current volume Molly Greene offers a fresh perspective on the history of the Greeks 
under the Ottoman Empire. 

Greene subverts the title’s promise from the start, by beginning her story not from that tradi- 
tional, and hugely symbolic, point of departure that is the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, 
but a space and time which paint a different picture of the new Ottoman reality: fourteenth-cen- 
tury Thessaly. She does this bo the study of Ottoman Thessaly is extremely interesting in its 
own right, as new settlements were created which led to the establishment of significant Ottoman 
urban centres in the Balkans, such as Yenişehir (Larissa) for example. Crucially, she also does 
this to shift the discussion away from the ideologically laden Istanbul-centric narrative. The Otto- 
man experience of Greek communities (because there were many) did not start in 1453, and most 
certainly did not start in Constantinople/Istanbul. 

In this first of eight chapters, Greene focuses on the influence the Evrenos family had on The- 
ssaly in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as well as the absorption of the local ruling 
classes in the process of conquest. Following in the steps of Bryer and Stavrides, Greene suggests 
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that local elements, such as the Greek/Christian sipabis became the faces of Ottoman conquest, 
but were also ‘written out’ of the D. as their presence did not fit in the paradigm of 
the conqueror as “Turco-Islamic-foreigner’ (p. 8). Greene also explores the restoration of village 
life in the countryside with the Ma Pa of vakif (cash endowment) and derbend (pass 
guard) villages to secure mountain passes and trade routes. Alongside these 'special' arrange- 
ments with the Ottoman state, Greene discusses the development of monastic life and 'burst of 
monastic construction which also characterised this period. Monasteries did not constitute 
'centres of resistance', but flourished in the Ottoman period, as they managed to negotiate a 
modus vivendi within the new reality. A ‘patchwork of special arrangements’ was well estab- 
lished ‘long before Fatih Mehmet entered the fabled captal of the Byzantines’ (p. 15). 

Inevitably, the next stop in our story is the transition from Constantinople to Istanbul. 
Greene focuses on three points: the elite, the city and the Patriarchate. She recounts how some 
members of the Byzantine elite who were deemed useful to the Ottomans were able to rise to the 
highest levels of Ottoman government, such as Demetrios Paleologos. In terms of the city, Greene 
describes how its population increased in the following decades, and that the Greek populations 
were able to flourish in the Galata district. Finally, Greene downplays the importance of the Patri- 
archate and the Church in this period, reiterating the point also made by Tom Papademetriou 
and others that in this period any ‘privileges’ and arrangements between the state and the higher 
clergy were strictly personal, and that the institutional recognition which would be a characteris- 
tic of the nineteenth century was non-existent at this time. 

The third chapter discusses the position of the Greeks as Christians within an Islamic state. 
Greene places the Greek Orthodox community firmly within the Ottoman context, by examining 
in detail the drive for religious orthodoxy of the sixteenth century which affected both Muslim 
and Christian communities. Greene again downplays the narrative of Greeks as marginal compo- 
nents of Ottoman society in favour on a more integrated narrative which crosses the artificial con- 
fessional divides to examine other possibilities, placing Greeks into the 'Ottomanist narrative' (p. 
58). 

In the fourth chapter Greene opens up her discussion of Ottoman Greeks by looking at the 
wider Greek world, and especially the Ottoman conquests against their Latin rivals in places like 
Rhodes, Cyprus and Crete. Greene suggests that, as in Thessaly, the Ottoman conquest served to 
bring stability to the Aegean, and on the whole enabled Greek EE to flourish, especially 
in Duces where it had been under direct pressure (such as Cyprus). This development also 
allowed Greek merchants to occupy the vacuum created by the pelt of special privileges for 
Venetian and other Italian merchants. Greene shifts her attention to the venerated paradigm of 
the ‘conquering Greek Orthodox merchant’, and Nikolai Todorov’s description of Istanbul’s 
post-conquest emergence as a hugely important imperial city at the crossroads of many trade 
routes. Todorov places the emergence of the eighteenth century Greek merchants squarely on 
this development. Greene points out that, while this framework is ‘not incorrect’, it is incomplete, 
as it presents the emergence of these Greek merchants as a ‘purely internal Ottoman affair’ (p. 
97). Greene suggests that Greeks were able to operate much more widely, and benefited greatly 
from their inclusion in Venetian trade networks and structures. The Greek community in Venice 
was not the result of war and conquest, formed by refugees, but was established by wealthy Vene- 
tian Greeks. These Greeks were able to operate across the ‘official’ Veneto-Ottoman boundary, 
or despite it. 

In the fifth chapter the Greek elites are discussed within the framework of the seventeenth 
century crisis. Greene firmly places a decline in new religious buildings and patronage within the 
wider context of Ottoman society. Such a decline and shift was also observed in the Muslim com- 
munity with the shift away from the building of new ‘Friday’ mosques and towards medreses. 
The frequency with which Patriarchs were also removed and replaced also chimes with the turn- 
over in the office of the Grand Vezir, within the context of a period of instability for the elites, 
and finally the emergence of new elites in the provinces in the shape of tax farmers and regional 
notables. 

The sixth chapter examines the experience of the Greeks through the lens of the reformation 
and counter-reformation, and especially the influx of Catholic missionaries into the Ottoman 
Empire. This development posed a challenge and offered opportunities to the Greek Ottoman 
elite, with many of its members taking the opportunity to receive an education in Italy. However, 
it was also a time of division and conflict between pro-Catholic and pro-protestant factions 
within the clergy. 

Chapter seven, titled "The patriarch's victory’, maps the eighteenth-century emergence of the 
Patriarchate as a political entity which represented the Greek community to the Ottoman state 
for the first time since the conquest. Greene supplements the dominant, if limited, narrative of the 
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Greek merchant with that of the emergent Patriarchs, the stabilisation of their office and their 
explicit association with taxation. Green points out that this narrative demonstrates that the 
Patriarchate-as-political-entity was a creation of this period, alongside the emergence of a new 
urban elite. This was by no means just a Greek phenomenon, as Greene points out. 

The eighth and final chapter concludes with the ‘second’ phase of Greek enlightenment, 
when education and ‘intellectual life had moved out of the control of the elites and the church’ 
(p. 195) and into the hand of the emergent new class of merchants influenced by the French 
enlightenment. 

Greene’s work follows on from Tom Papademetriou's final debunking of the millet system 
to turn the history of the Greek people in the Ottoman period to a history of Ottoman Greeks. 
She does this expertly, not by simply refuting the existing (if withering) dominant narrative which 
places Greeks as the disempowered, conquered minority, but by examining Greek communities 
within the wider Ottoman and Mediterranean contexts and their complexities. Greene’s work 
should be a starting point for all new students of Ottoman social history, as it goes beyond the 
narrow scope its title suggests to reposition the history of Greeks in the Ottoman Empire in an 
integrated manner which acknowledges the delicate complexities of Ottoman society. This should 
be considered the final nail on the coffin of the nationalist narrative, which offers a narrow and 
inaccurate view. The fact that we keep revisiting it, however, demonstrates its lasting power and 
its deep roots. 


Marios Hadjianastasis 
University of Birmingham 


Andrew Walker White, Performing Orthodox Ritual in Byzantium. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2015. Pp. 278. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.36 


What happened to the ancient Greco-Roman theatre after antiquity? The absence of evidence has 
generated much discussion because scholars have had difficulty in accepting it as evidence of 
absence. Byzantinists with a background in classical philology find it hard to imagine a culture 
where ancient drama was intensively studied but never staged or imitated for performance pur- 
poses. Historians of the theatre are baffled by the fact that Orthodox Christianity apparently did 
not generate the kind of mystery plays that gave rise to Renaissance drama in Western Europe. 
Historians of the Byzantine city, like B wonder how urban culture managed to maintain 
continuity in the Greek Middle Ages without an institution that had been fundamental to the 
existence and even the identity of the ancient polis. 

Andrew Walker White, a theatre historian with a background in classics, takes issue with 
the persistent idea that drama inspired or infused Orthodox ritual, so that the Divine Liturgy 
became a theatrical performance, and certain other services for special feasts took on the form 
of mystery plays. He starts from the general premise that ritual and drama are not necessarily 
linked by a process of evolution from the former to the latter as a higher cultural form. His 
first two chapters are devoted to arguing that Christian ritual followed a divergent track from 
the theatre of the Late Antique polis. Christian liturgy developed in a private, domestic milieu 
that shunned the theatre and the public, pagan pageantry that went with it. Even after the 
public culture of the polis was effectively secularised by the Christian emperors of the fourth 
century, and the Church went public with monumental places of worship and large-scale 
sacred processions, the celebrants of Christian worship, typified by the vociferous John Chrys- 
ostom, rejected any confusion or association with theatrical performance. The Christian basil- 
ica, adapted from the generic model of the civic audience hall, represented a thoroughly 
different conception and function of spatial dynamics from the theatre; the superficial resem- 
blance between the ancient scenae frons and the late Byzantine icon screen reflects no continu- 
ity or imitation. The church building did include dedicated performance spaces, notably the 
ambo, and the liturgy included performative elements, particularly the sermon, but these were 
post-theatrical developments, representing the intellectual sublimation of popular entertain- 
ment that intellectual bishops like Chrysostom derived from their philosophical and rhetorical 
education. While the Latin mass evolved in ways that profiled the clergy as agents of the 
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undeniable, as is the fact that Shelley, through his acquaintance with Alexander Mavrokordatos, 
kept the Greek rebellion on Byron’s radar. Beaton argues that Byron came to see Shelley as a 
kind of doppelganger, and it was the impact of Shelly’s death that caused Byron to want to serve 
a cause greater than himself. While one can debate these points, Beaton has the virtue of making 
us re-examine Byron’s re-engagement with Greece after nearly a decade. 

It is in the third and fourth sections that Beaton carefully makes his case for a new, politi- 
cally astute, Byron. Beaton reassesses the known record and utilizes new material from Greek 
archives, as he slowly untangles what the information tells us. When Byron arrived in Cephalonia 
in 1823, he had few reports about the state of affairs in Greece and no direction from the Greek 
Committee in London, whose agent he was designated to be. But, as Beaton shows, Byron had 
one of the best advisers possible available when he arrived in Cephalonia, the philhellenic gover- 
nor of the island, Charles Napier. Beaton makes clear how important Napier was to Byron, for it 
was Napier who wrote to Byron to deal with Mavrokordatos, to delay his arrival in Greece, and 
to keep all funds out of the hands of various warlords. One of the virtues of Beaton’s work is that 
he takes documents that we have all read, such as Napier’s letters to Byron, and, by careful read- 
ing and combining with new Greek material from various archives, constructs connections that 
have not been seen before. He shows that Byron joined Mavrokordatos in Missolonghi as part of 
a logical and consistent plan. Beaton stresses that Byron and Mavrokordatos functioned as a 
team between Byron’s arrival in January and his death in April, and his account is both plausible 
and illuminating for the examination of the tumultuous period of the two civil wars fought dur- 
ing the Greek War of Independence. 

As with any bold new argument, not everyone will be convinced on specific points. Did 
Byron see the struggle for freedom in Greece as the opportunity for a new national model that 
would inspire movements elsewhere? Most might say that it was Shelley who had that kind of 
broad political view, and may not think that Byron took as much from Shelley as Beaton sug- 
gests. Beaton makes us realize that Byron may well have had ideas about a government for 
Greece, but the evidence is not clear about what sort of government that would be. Byron was 
accused by two philhellenes he knew well, Edward Trelawny and Leicester Stanhope, of betray- 
ing the cause of freedom by a willingness to establish a foreign monarchy in Greece (as did hap- 
pen later). Did Byron and Mavrokordatos have a real partnership, or was Mavrokordatos’ 
motivation for a close cooperation with Byron the same as that of the other Greek leaders who 
sent him numerous missives— Byron’s willingness to spend his own money and his role as agent 
of the Greek loan that was arranged in London? Beaton suggests that there was a rift between the 
two in early April 1824 after the ‘show trial,’ to use Beaton’s term, of Georgio Karaiskakis for 
treason. Beaton might be right, but some sources, such as the historian George Finlay, suggest 
that the relationship was not warm. Beaton notes that Finlay arrived in Missolonghi six weeks 
after Byron, but that was still well before the disagreement concerning Karaiskakis occurred. 

Byron’s War changes how we look at Byron’s last trip to Greece, and will open new discus- 
sions in the studies of both Byron and Modern Greek history. Beaton’s Byron, a selfless servant 
of the ‘the Cause’, presents new post-colonial problems for the scholar. For the Bryon in these 
pages really did want to bring Greece into a new national European movement, and was going to 
use money to do it. As Beaton shows, the tale of Byron and his role in the Greek loan demon- 
strates that foreign money and bankers have been an issue for Greece since before independence. 
We may be glad for Byron’s sake that he died before he became Greece’s first foreign banker. 
There might be fewer streets named after him. 


David Roessel 
Stockton University 


Peter Jeffreys, Reframing Decadence: C.P. Cavafy’s Imaginary Portraits. Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 2015. Pp. 272. 
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Peter Jeffreys argues that Cavafy’s early exposure to Aestheticism during his years in London 
(1874-77) was to play a crucial and continuing part in the development of his literary imagina- 
tion. His Modernism (like that of Joyce, Yeats and Eliot) has deep roots in the cult of beauty and 
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art-for-art’s-sake and in the Decadent movement of the 1890s in France and England. Reframing 
Decadence traces the ‘transpositional’ relationships of poetry to the visual arts throughout Cava- 
fy’s work, bringing out central tropes of Decadence: artificiality, decline, Alexandrianism, hedo- 
nism, the pursuit of exquisite sensation and the eroticisation of death. 

These themes are woven through the book’s five chapters and generate new readings of 
many of the poems (both ‘canonical’ and less well known) and of a wide range of Cavafy’s prose. 
Jeffreys' account is meticulously researched, the fruit of extensive reading in the primary and sec- 
ondary sources. His comprehensive Bibliography encompasses the defining texts of Decadence 
(in a number of languages), alongside recent critical, theoretical and exegetical work. In particu- 
lar, it highlights the importance of the periodical press in Cavafy’s literary formation. 

In his first chapter Jeffreys explores the Cavafy family’s contact with the Victorian art world, 
which included the ‘sensual Hellenism’ of the Pre-Raphaelites and the moral-aesthetic controver- 
sies which raged over the Grosvenor Gallery exhibitions and the Whistler trial: Cavafy’s ‘Morn- 
ing Sea’ is convincingly presented as a Whistlerian ‘impression’. During the 1890s Cavafy read 
widely on art and literature in the English periodical press. In demonstrating the considerable 
overlap between this reading and Cavafy’s own prose essays, Jeffreys makes a further contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Cavafy’s ‘English’ context, following on his edition of the Forster- 
Cavafy Letters [reviewed in BMGS 35]. This context, as it has been established by David Ricks 
(Tennyson, Browning) and Sarah Ekdawi (Wilde), must include Walter Pater, a key figure in Vic- 
torian Hellenism. Pater, comparatively neglected until now by Cavafy scholars, comes to the fore 
in Chapter Four, ‘Paterian Decadence’, where Jeffreys explores the influence on Cavafy of Pater’s 
historicism, his cult of sensation, and the homosocial atmosphere of his Imaginary Portraits. Cav- 
afy’s ‘tomb’ poems, in particular, owe a debt to the mingled pagan and Christian sensibilities 
evoked in Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. 

At the same time, Chapters Two (‘Translating Baudelaire’) and Three (‘Pictorialist Poetics’) 
emphasise the importance for Cavafy of the French language and French literary movements: 
Aestheticism and Parnassianism. Although Cavafy first became familiar with Baudelaire’s poetry 
and aesthetic theories as introduced into England by Whistler and Swinburne, by the beginning 
of the 1890s he was engaging directly in what Jeffreys calls a ‘personal dialogue’ with Baudelaire, 
making translations and ‘versions’ of the French originals and experimenting with his own prose 
poems. These, together with the journalism he wrote at the time (in English as well as Greek) pro- 
vide crucial evidence for the development of Cavafy’s thinking about prose as a literary medium, 
and his ultimate decision to abandon prose in favour of poetry. A fascinating question which Jef- 
freys touches on here is the contribution of Cavafy’s early prose writing to the maturity of his 
‘prosaic’ poetry (as Palamas, notoriously, would characterise it). The chapter on Baudelaire also 
explores Cavaty’s relationship with the Greek language and the language question—another facet 
of the complexity of the options facing him as he searched for a style, voice and register. Jeffreys 
suggests that the choice of a language to write (and even perhaps think) in may have been affected 
by the cautionary example of Jean Moréas (Ioannis Papadiamantopoulos), the Decadent poet of 
Greek origins who fell foul of French critical and public opinion. 

At this point the account sometimes becomes difficult to follow and appraise, not because of 
any weakness in the argument but because all substantial quotations and examples in the book 
are in English translation (perhaps a policy of the publisher). It is quite a challenge to imagine in 
English Cavafy's Greek re-workings of French. 

In his chapter on ‘pictorialist’ poetics Jeffreys discusses Cavafy's debt to Gautier, and the 
process by which poems such as ‘Artificial Flowers’ and ‘Of the Shop’ re-work Gautier’s lapidary 
ideal into the language of Greek modernism. 

He explores how Cavafy drew on French traditions of transposition d'art in bringing 
together painting, sculpture and poetry. Reading ‘Horace in Athens’ and ‘The Funeral of Sarpe- 
don' in the context of Symbolist and orientalist paintings exhibited at the Paris Salon he analyses 
Cavafy's handling of the challenge at the heart of the ecphrastic text: the interplay between visu- 
alisation and voice. "Waiting for the Barbarians' invokes, but always defers, the moment of the 
various 'great invasions', portrayed in so many nineteenth-century history paintings. In a pendant 
to this chapter Jeffreys considers Hadzikyriakos-Ghikas, Tsarouchis, Fassianos and Hockney, 
artists who have responded to pictorial elements in Cavafy's poetry: Fassianos' version of 'Lovely 
White Flowers' is reproduced in the book and on the dust jacket. 

The last chapter addresses the complex and controversial issue of the meanings of Byzan- 
tium, a suggestive trope in both Decadence and Modernism. Just as Decadent art preferred arti- 
fice to nature and the erotic to the romantic, it deliberately turned to the late antique and 
Byzantine periods, rather than the classical. Jeffreys argues that Cavafy's poems simultaneously 
'channel' and 'transcend' the contradictory associations of Byzantium with corruption and 
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creativity— the exuberance of decline’. In Byzantine culture and historiography Cavafy found the 
drama, irony, defiant grandeur and dignified pathos that made up his idiosyncratic vision of a 
continuing Hellenism. 

An Epilogue, ‘Decadence’s Gay Legacy’, traces a connection from the recognition of the 
homosexual element in fin-de-siécle Decadent art to the present-day reception of Cavafy as a gay 
poet and his ‘kitschification’ in recent art photography. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


From the Cavafy Archive: New Publications, 1995-2012 
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Following the acquisition of the Cavafy Archive in its entirety by the Alexander S. Onassis Public 
Benefits Foundation (2012), and the 2013 UNESCO Year of Cavafy, this seems a timely occasion 
to publish the review anticipated in BMGS 32, no. 2 (2008) 248 of Cavafy Archive publications 
under the curatorship of Manuel Savidis. This brief survey includes publications from the Spou- 
dasterio Neon Blinikon Spoudon (Centre for Neo-Hellenic Studies), where the Cavafy Archive 
was housed during the period under discussion. 

Cavafy’s literary estate has had a troubled afterlife. Between the poet’s death in 1933 and 
the permission granted by his heir's widow, Mrs. Kyveli Sengopoulou, to G. P. Savidis in 1963 to 
investigate and later (in 1969) purchase what remained of it, papers and books were variously 
lost, damaged and sold. From the point when G. P. Savidis began his work and later acquired 
ownership of the archive itself, it has fared E cna! better: rehoused, photographed, cata- 
logued, investigated and - though incompletely - published. 

G. P. Savidis soon realized that a full investigation and publication of the Archive contents 
would be more than one man’s lifework. He himself took care of the first wave of major publica- 
tions: the magisterial but unwieldy ‘product description’, The Cavafy Editions [in Greek] (1966); 
the 2-volume canon (1963, revised in 1991); the unpublished poems (1968; revised and expanded 
in1993) and the so-called disowned poems (1983). The ‘set’ was completed by Renata Lavagni- 
ni's exemplary edition of the unfinished poems (1994). Further information and archive items 
have been publi hea by G. P. Savidis aad others in various books, articles and conference pro- 
ceedings. A great deal of important archival material, however, was still unpublished when Savi- 
dis died in 1995. 

Upon inheriting the Archive, Manuel Savidis set about redressing this situation. The publica- 
tions to which he contributed directly (sometimes as editor) and indirectly, through permission 
granted to other individuals, comprise a collection of Cavafy’s prose edited by Michalis Pieris 
(see below), a monotonic single-volume edition of the canon in approximate chronological order 
(2003), a volume of John Cavafy’s translations (see below), Stratis Haviaras’s translation of the 
canon (reviewed in BMGS 32, no. 2, 2008, 247-50), Charicleia Cavafy’s recipe book (see below) 
and a catalogue of the remains of Cavaty’ s library (see below). Permission was also granted to 
Peter Jeffreys to produce an edition of the Forster-Cavafy letters (the manuscripts of which are in 
King’s College Cambridge) and a volume of Cavafy’s prose in English translation. These volumes 
are reviewed in BMGS 35, no. 2, 2001, 243-4. 

One of the undoubted highlights of this period was the creation of the two (related but not 
identical) Cavafy Archive websites, www.cavafy.com (in English) and www.kavafis.gr (in Greek), 
and the digitization of a rich selection of archive papers (including a large number of unpublished 
letters to and from the poet) and photographs, made available, together with audio readings of 
the poems, through this resource. The Archive also issued a CD-rom, 'Cavafy's Life and Times’, 
and the Spoudasterio Neon Ellinikon Spoudon, a non-profit company set up in 1996 to house 
the archive and the libraries of G. P. Savidis and K. Th. Dimaras, which has its own useful web- 
site (www.snhell.gr), issued a single audio CD of G. P. Savidis reading 58 of C.P. Cavafy’s poems, 
and a double audio CD of G. P. Savidis reading poems and a short story by Cavafy. The Spoudas- 
terio (under its imprint, Spoudasterio Neoellinismou) also published the invaluable and long- 
awaited Notes by G. P. Savidis to the poetry of Sikelianos (see below). 
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abolished. In the present case, we need to identify the ways in which Christian, imperial cul- 
ture somehow came up with an alternative version, or versions, of the theatre. This means, 
firstly, revisiting the secondary literature: not only the recent studies on the logikon theatron 
of Byzantine intellectuals, but also the older works on the Byzantine theatre, which, however 
misguided, may still have something to offer. Thus the book by Venetia Cottas (1931), who 
saw theatre in almost every aspect of Byzantine public life, bears re-reading in the light of 
some recent trends, for example the choice of ‘display’ as the theme of the 21* International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies (London 2006), and an article by Anestis Vasilakeris on Theat- 
ricality of Byzantine Images’. Secondly, in literature as in art, the Byzantine religious tradition 
has important dramatic material that Andrew White does not consider: the texts generated by 
the contemplation of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection. Leaving aside the para-liturgical 
drama of Xpioróc IIácycov, the hymns of the Orthodox Passion service, sung on the Thursday 
evening of Holy Week, are charged with emotion, to the point that they could spark anti-Jew- 
ish pogroms in the Greek communities of the Ottoman Empire. Thirdly, the Christian con- 
demnation of the theatre must not be read in isolation from the many passages where John 
Chrysostom, its most severe and vocal critic, uses the metaphor of the theatre in a positive 
sense. The subject merits extensive study; here we may just note that he often refers to the 
Divine Liturgy as 'spiritual theatre', and, developing a metaphor of St Paul (1 Cor. 9, 24), lik- 
ens the Christian life of virtue to an athletic contest, making frequent and detailed compari- 
sons with the Olympic games that were still held in his home city of Antioch. In the spiritual 
and the agonistic sense, theatre was compatible with Christian values, and theatrical culture 
did have a future in Byzantium. 


Paul Magdalino 
University of St Andrews 


Roderick Beaton, Byron's War: Romantic Rebellion, Greek Revolution. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013. Pp. xviii + 338 
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Roderick Beaton's Byron's War has upended the traditional narrative of Byron and his role in the 
establishment of modern Greece, and for that alone it will remain one of the most important 
books about Byron and the Greek War of Independence. The conventional premise views the 
poet's efforts as so hesitant and his grasp of the realities of Greece so misguided, that in the end it 
was Byron's and Greece's good fortune that his early death prevented either abysmal failure or 
complete disillusionment. Against an almost unanimous chorus that Byron dead was worth more 
to Greece than Byron alive, Beaton makes a cogent case that it might have been better if the poet 
had lived longer. Beaton argues that while most philhellenes ‘brought their prejudices and expect- 
ations with them.... What makes Byron's contribution unusual, if not unique, is his insistence that 
the new political realities in Greece should be allowed to forge a new form of government, never 
seen before' (265-66). For Beaton, Byron's goal was to establish a new national government in 
Greece, not simply the old structure with Greek chieftains replacing Turkish pashas. This new 
government would be the first of the new European nation states created in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and therefore a model that could be used elsewhere on the continent. 

The first of four sections covers Byron's first trip to the Greece and the Levant (1809-1811) 
and the poetry that emerged from it. Here Beaton lays the groundwork for his argument and, 
while very readable, it does not contain much new material. He notes Byron's fascination with 
the wildness of the Greek landscape and the klephts and pirates who became models for Byronic 
heroes. Beaton does not, however, see Byron making a commitment to Greek freedom, or to free- 
dom generally, at this point. Beaton does stress that later on Byron had to consciously suppress 
his own natural affinity for the anarchic world of Greek klephts when he joined the Greek strug- 
gle. To move the cause of a new Greek nation forward, Byron discovered that he had to become 
a statesman and place the cause above personal freedom and desire. 

The second section deals with the relationship between Byron and Shelley. This subject has 
generated thousands of pages of criticism and, here again, Beaton is providing the context for 
what is to come. His main point, that Shelley inspired in part Byron's political consciousness, is 
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undeniable, as is the fact that Shelley, through his acquaintance with Alexander Mavrokordatos, 
kept the Greek rebellion on Byron’s radar. Beaton argues that Byron came to see Shelley as a 
kind of doppelganger, and it was the impact of Shelly’s death that caused Byron to want to serve 
a cause greater than himself. While one can debate these points, Beaton has the virtue of making 
us re-examine Byron’s re-engagement with Greece after nearly a decade. 

It is in the third and fourth sections that Beaton carefully makes his case for a new, politi- 
cally astute, Byron. Beaton reassesses the known record and utilizes new material from Greek 
archives, as he slowly untangles what the information tells us. When Byron arrived in Cephalonia 
in 1823, he had few reports about the state of affairs in Greece and no direction from the Greek 
Committee in London, whose agent he was designated to be. But, as Beaton shows, Byron had 
one of the best advisers possible available when he arrived in Cephalonia, the philhellenic gover- 
nor of the island, Charles Napier. Beaton makes clear how important Napier was to Byron, for it 
was Napier who wrote to Byron to deal with Mavrokordatos, to delay his arrival in Greece, and 
to keep all funds out of the hands of various warlords. One of the virtues of Beaton’s work is that 
he takes documents that we have all read, such as Napier’s letters to Byron, and, by careful read- 
ing and combining with new Greek material from various archives, constructs connections that 
have not been seen before. He shows that Byron joined Mavrokordatos in Missolonghi as part of 
a logical and consistent plan. Beaton stresses that Byron and Mavrokordatos functioned as a 
team between Byron’s arrival in January and his death in April, and his account is both plausible 
and illuminating for the examination of the tumultuous period of the two civil wars fought dur- 
ing the Greek War of Independence. 

As with any bold new argument, not everyone will be convinced on specific points. Did 
Byron see the struggle for freedom in Greece as the opportunity for a new national model that 
would inspire movements elsewhere? Most might say that it was Shelley who had that kind of 
broad political view, and may not think that Byron took as much from Shelley as Beaton sug- 
gests. Beaton makes us realize that Byron may well have had ideas about a government for 
Greece, but the evidence is not clear about what sort of government that would be. Byron was 
accused by two philhellenes he knew well, Edward Trelawny and Leicester Stanhope, of betray- 
ing the cause of freedom by a willingness to establish a foreign monarchy in Greece (as did hap- 
pen later). Did Byron and Mavrokordatos have a real partnership, or was Mavrokordatos’ 
motivation for a close cooperation with Byron the same as that of the other Greek leaders who 
sent him numerous missives— Byron’s willingness to spend his own money and his role as agent 
of the Greek loan that was arranged in London? Beaton suggests that there was a rift between the 
two in early April 1824 after the ‘show trial,’ to use Beaton’s term, of Georgio Karaiskakis for 
treason. Beaton might be right, but some sources, such as the historian George Finlay, suggest 
that the relationship was not warm. Beaton notes that Finlay arrived in Missolonghi six weeks 
after Byron, but that was still well before the disagreement concerning Karaiskakis occurred. 

Byron’s War changes how we look at Byron’s last trip to Greece, and will open new discus- 
sions in the studies of both Byron and Modern Greek history. Beaton’s Byron, a selfless servant 
of the ‘the Cause’, presents new post-colonial problems for the scholar. For the Bryon in these 
pages really did want to bring Greece into a new national European movement, and was going to 
use money to do it. As Beaton shows, the tale of Byron and his role in the Greek loan demon- 
strates that foreign money and bankers have been an issue for Greece since before independence. 
We may be glad for Byron’s sake that he died before he became Greece’s first foreign banker. 
There might be fewer streets named after him. 


David Roessel 
Stockton University 


Peter Jeffreys, Reframing Decadence: C.P. Cavafy’s Imaginary Portraits. Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 2015. Pp. 272. 
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Peter Jeffreys argues that Cavafy’s early exposure to Aestheticism during his years in London 
(1874-77) was to play a crucial and continuing part in the development of his literary imagina- 
tion. His Modernism (like that of Joyce, Yeats and Eliot) has deep roots in the cult of beauty and 
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In 1821, the Greek uprising against Ottoman rule gave rise to a sympathetic movement 
in Europe: Philhellenism. France decided to remain neutral. Yet when trying to apply this 
neutrality in practice, the French consuls in the Ottoman Empire encountered several 
problems, such as the arrival of Philbellenic volunteer fighters. Furthermore, they were 
torn between their professional obligations and their personal views. In this context, how 
did the consuls perceive Philbellenism and the Philhellenic volunteers? To what extent 
were they able to express their Philhellenism or Mishellenism? This study examines 
consular correspondence of the period in an attempt to answer these questions. 


Keywords: Greece; Ottoman Empire; French consuls; consuls of France; war of 
independence; Philhellenism; Philhellenes 


Introduction 


The example of Pierre David, France’s consul general in Smyrna from 1819 to 1826, illus- 
trates the complex situation in which French consuls found themselves when faced with 
the Greek insurrection and the Philhellenic movement.” On the one hand, in March 1826, 
he advised his government to intervene by force against Greek pirates who were harming 
French commerce. Admittedly, his argument was tendentious since he claimed that such 
military intervention against the uprising would be in the Greeks’ own interests.’ On the 
other hand, paradoxically, in the same year, he completed two poetic works that supported 


1 This work was conducted as part of the SMS LABEX, reference ANR-11- LABX-0066. 

2  Inthe context of this article, Philhellenism is understood as being a political movement made up of the 
thoughts, actions and initiatives supporting Greek interests, either as part of a struggle for independence, a 
struggle for expansion of borders, or in physical or diplomatic conflict with another state. This political 
movement took different forms, since it was characterized by a combination of intellectual, artistic, and even 
military actions for those who left to fight alongside the Greek troops. 

3 Archives du ministére des Affaires étrangéres et européennes (henceforth AMAEE), Correspondance 
politique (henceforth CP), Turquie, vol. 244, ff. 105bis-106. 
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the Greek cause.* This example reveals the ambiguity of Philhellenic sentiment amongst 
French consuls, who were torn between their professional obligations and their personal 
views. 

By the 1820s, the French consular administration had a sophisticated organization 
as it had been established in the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries.’ French consuls 
made up a group of particularly professionalized administrators compared to other 
European consuls. They were all French citizens. Most of them had received specific 
training, which included instruction in law, geography, mathematics, drawing, and 
learning a foreign language. They were civil servants appointed by the king and were 
responsible for many departments, especially the Registry of Civil Records. In the Otto- 
man Empire, they exercised jurisdiction over the French community. Furthermore, they 
controlled commerce, navigation, and the implementation of sanitary and quarantine 
decisions. They also ensured that commercial treaties were respected. Finally, and above 
all, they had to protect the interests of French nationals.° 

In addition to these activities, the consuls also acted as the eyes and ears of the king 
abroad. In fact, one of their missions was to inform the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the French Embassy (based in Constantinople for the Ottoman Empire and the Magh- 
reb) not only of any problems they faced but also of everything they observed that could 
be of economic or political interest to France. They communicated their findings 
through an abundant, almost one-way correspondence to the Ministry.’ 

As civil servants, the consuls did not have much leeway; they were to obey the 
instructions they received without exception. Following the first signs of unrest in 
Greece, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a circular dated 19 April 1821, by which it 
commanded the consuls to ‘remain uninvolved in the unrest stirring in this country’ and 
‘to keep such a neutral position that, whatever ensue[d],’ they could ‘retain the authority 
and influence necessary to efficiently protect their nationals’.* During the entire insurrec- 
tion, the minister reiterated the same orders. Thus in 1823, the vice-consul at Chios 
received a circular identical to the one of 19 April 1821.’ In 1824, in order to reinforce 


4 P. David, L’Alexandréide ou la Grèce vengée, poème en vingt-quatre chants par Pierre David, officier 
de la légion d’honneur, chevalier de l'éperon d'or, ancien consul-général en Asie, membre de l'académie de 
Caen et Rome, fondateur de celle de Smyrne, 2 vols (Paris 1827-9). P. David, Athénes assiégée. Poéme, par 
Sylvain Phalantée, membre de l'Académie des Arcades, associé correspondant de l'académie tibérine, l'un 
des fondateurs de celle de Smyrne (Paris 1827). 

5 J. Ulbert and G. Le Bouédec (eds), La fonction consulaire à l'époque moderne. L'Affirmation d'une 
institution économique et politique (1500-1700) (Rennes 2006) and A. Mézin, Les consuls de France au 
siécle des Lumiéres (1715-1792) (Paris 1997). 

6 J. Ulbert and L. Prijac (eds), Consuls et services consulaires au XIX* siècle (Hamburg 2010). 

7 These consuls’ letters or memoirs have been preserved and sorted into several collections: 
Correspondance consulaire et commerciale (henceforth CCC) and the Correspondance politique des consuls 
(henceforth CPC) in the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign and European Affairs at La Courneuve 
and the Archives des postes at Nantes. 

8 | AMAEE, Nantes, Archives des postes, Athènes 2, 4° et 6° chemises, ADdI and ADi3. 

9  AMAEE, CCC, Scio 8, f. 26, letter of 4 May 1823, Henri Guy to the minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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the neutrality of French consuls in the Ottoman Empire, Beaurepaire, the chargé d’aff- 
aires at the French Embassy in Constantinople, forbade any contact between the consuls 
and the Greek insurgents, which the Ministry confirmed.'° Guilleminot, the new ambas- 
sador, generally endorsed this decision and specified that, if the Consulate General abso- 
lutely had to contact the insurgents, he should do so through the Navy which ‘is the 
natural intermediary." Throughout the insurrection, the consuls had to interpret these 
orders on neutrality according to the circumstances. As the minister reminded Hugues 
Jean Louis Pouqueville, the French consul at Patras, they were above all asked to remain 
strictly out of the conflict in order to ‘preserve all the impartiality and independence that 
is due’ their office so that they could concentrate on the core of their mission: ‘protecting 
the persons and properties that are subjects of the king.’ !* 

Generally, the French consuls therefore avoided dealing with the great diplomatic 
questions marshalling the great powers such as Russia, France, Great Britain and Aus- 
tria," even though the consuls played an important role in the practical application of 
French neutrality and in its evolution towards intervention. Similarly, the consuls did 
not get involved in the various phases of affirmation of the Greek nation or in the crea- 
tion of the French Party, leaving that role to the French Navy and to the individual ini- 
tiatives of Philhellenes and diplomats. '* 

With such explicit instructions, to what degree were the French consuls able to 
show their Philhellenism - or Mishellenism? How did they reconcile their professional 
duties with their personal opinions? How did the consuls regard the Philhellenic volun- 
teers, whose arrival complicated their implementation of the 1821 ministerial circular? 
What did they think of the Philhellenic movement that was emerging in Europe? 

In 1821, approximately a dozen consulates were directly affected by the Greek 
uprising.'^ With the exception of the staff based in Crete, extant consular correspon- 
dence provides evidence regarding twenty individuals, both consuls and senior Consul- 
ate staff, who were present during the uprising. Although the sample may seem 
statistically small, it contains the main strands of French public opinion about Greece at 
the time, ranging from Philhellenism to Mishellenism.'^ However, diverse as the 


10 AMAEE, CCC, Smyrne 40, ff. 31-38, Pierre David to the minister, letter of 17 January 1824. 

11 Ibid., f. 213bis. 

12 AMAEE, CCC, Patras 4, ff. 51-51bis, letter of 14 June 1821. 

13 A. Couderc, ‘L’Europe et la Gréce, 1821-1830: Le Concert européen face à l'émergence d'un Etat- 
nation’, Bulletin de l'Institut Pierre Renouvin 2015/2 (N° 42) 47-74. 

14 On the creation of the Greek state and the phases of the uprising, see C. M. Woodhouse, The Greek 
War of Independence: Its Historical Setting (London 1952) and Modern Greece: A Short History (London 
1968) (London and Boston, 1991) and D. Brewer, The Greek War of Independence: The Struggle for 
Freedom from Ottoman Oppression and tbe Birth of the Modern Greek Nation (New York 2001) and G. S. 
Koliopoulos and T. M. Veremis, Greece: Tbe Modern Sequel: From 1821 to the Present (London 2002). 

15 Arta, Athens, Candia, Corfu, Koroni, Chania, Larnaca, Patras, Rhodes, Thessaloniki, Chios and 
Smyrna. 

16 A. G. Dimopoulos, L'opinion publique frangaise et la révolution grecque, 1821-1827 (Nancy-Saint 
Nicolas de Port 1962). 
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sentiments of French consuls regarding the Greek insurrection and Philhellenism may 
have been, their behaviour proved quite similar. They were all confronted with the 
same issues, that is to say the arrival of Philhellenic volunteer soldiers, the displeasure of 
Ottoman authorities, and the various problems encountered by the Philhellenic volun- 
teers. In the heat of the action, and unsure whether they would receive any official 
instructions, the consuls adopted surprisingly similar solutions.” 


The arrival of the Philhellenes 


As early as July 1821, the consuls advised the Ministry of the arrival of the first Philhel- 
lenic fighters, which indicates how rapidly the Philhellenic movement had developed in 
Europe.'? Hugues Jean Louis Pouqueville, the French consul in Patras; Alexandre Julien 
Procope Claude Couteaux, based in Corfu; Louis François Sébastien Fauvel, in Athens; 
as well as Pierre Laurent Jean Baptiste Etienne David in Smyrna, all emphasized the 
diversity of origins among the Philhellenes: they were German, Swedish, Danish, Polish, 
Italian, Belgian, Swiss, and, of course, French.'? They reported on the movement’s 
growth and the various stages of its organization. In November 1821, Pouqueville thus 
informed the Ministry that ‘a European-style regiment was being organized in Tripo- 
litsa.*° Many of the consuls’ comments dealt with Lord Byron's arrival,” Colonel 
Fabvier's adventures, the Philhellenic corps he organized, and the Tacticopolis (Meth- 
ana) refuge he created.** Yet what were the consequences of the arrival of these Philhel- 
lenic fighters? 

According to the consuls, their arrival had an impact on the way the conflict 
unfolded. For instance, in March 1822, Pouqueville informed the Ministry that it was 
apparently a French colonel who had organized the capture of the fort at Methoni.?? In 
June 1822, de Chantal, Chancellor at the Consulate at Corfu, observed ‘a stronger sense 
of esprit de corps in all the operations' led by the Greeks, which could be explained by 
the presence of European officers in their ranks.** The Ottoman authorities seemed to 
agree. For example, in October 1822, Pierre David related what the Ottoman 


17 J. Dimakis has calculated the time for transmitting information during the Greek insurrection. For 
information leaving Paris, it took 31-45 days to reach Constantinople, 33-52 to reach Smyrna, 23-39 for 
Corfu, 30-42. days for Crete and 42-55 days for Cyprus. J. Dimakis, La guerre de l'indépendance grecque 
vue par la presse francaise périodique de 1821 à 1824 (Thessaloniki 1968) 51. 

18 On Philhellenism see D. Barau, La cause des Grecs: une histoire du mouvement philhelléne, 1821-1829 
(Paris 2009) and H. Mazurel, Vertiges de la guerre. Byron, les philbellénes et le mirage grec (Paris 2013). 

19 AMAEE, CCC, Smyrne 38, f. 320, Patras 4, f. 68bis, Corfou 7, f. 105, Athénes 3, f. 133. 

20 AMAEE, CCC, Patras 4, f. 215. 

21 AMAEE, CCC, Corfou 8, f. 388. See R. Beaton, Byron's War. Romantic Rebellion, Greek Revolution 
(Cambridge 2013). 

22 AMAEE, CCC, Larnaca 17, ff. 106-106bis. See H. Mazurel, Désirs de guerre et rêves d'ailleurs: la 
croisade philhelléne des volontaires occidentaux de la guerre d'indépendance grecque (Lille 2010) 548-58. 
23 AMAEE, CCC, Patras 4, f. 324. 

24 AMAEE, CCC, Corfou 7, f. 281. 
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commander of Napoli di Romania (Nafplion) had reportedly told M. de Viella, a ship 
captain. The Turkish leader was said to have contemptuously described the Greek army 
as a cowardly ‘armed rabble’ and stated that he had only met with ‘resistance from a 
small corps of Europeans called the Philhellenes’, most of whom had ‘died fighting’.*° 
This perception of the Philhellenes by both the consuls and the Ottomans illustrates the 
way in which representations may differ from reality. Indeed, Hervé Mazurel has 
emphasized the Philhellenes’ ‘limited military effectiveness’,*° adding that ‘in particular, 
they must have borne some responsibility for some of the major Greek defeats’.”” In any 
case, what mattered to the consuls was the way the Ottomans perceived the arrival of 
these Philhellenic fighters. Indeed, how could they explain to the Turks that French mili- 
tary officers, especially senior officers, were free to come and fight the Sultan alongside 
the Greeks without France's neutrality being called into question? 

It was an onerous task, as the consuls were well aware. On 23 November 1821, 
Pouqueville informed the minister that a ship carrying Philhellenes had arrived and a 
Philhellenic battalion had been constituted, pointing out that these new developments 
would ‘make the position of His Majesty's agents, which is already quite difficult, even 
more difficult'.?? From Athens, Fauvel also complained about the Philhellenes’ behav- 
iour, all the more so as 'several of them were wearing their national uniforms'. He fur- 
ther deplored that these ‘adventurers from all nations...were compromising’ French 
interests.*” In Larnaca, Edmé Adolphe Méchain was also worried. In July 1821, he 
informed the Ministry that the governor was considering slaughtering all the Europeans, 
which he justified by accusing them of colluding with the insurgents.?? The arrival of 
Philhellenic volunteers could only strengthen his resolve. Later, in December 1826, 
Pierre David was travelling back to France and stopped in Athens to meet with Omar 
Pasha, who was then leading the siege of the city. The Ottoman leader naturally ques- 
tioned the former Consul General about a French national in Athens, Fabvier, who was 
leading the defence of the city: Why does France allow one of her subjects to wage war 
on us?' Pierre David tried to explain that Fabvier was 'an exile who had renounced his 
country, who had become Greek and who had nothing in common with France any lon- 
ger’ but he failed to convince Omar Pasha.*! In June 1827, Méchain further noted that 
translations from French newspapers were being circulated in Cyprus and that 'every- 
thing they [the Turks] read would fuel their fanatical hatred toward the Frankish infi- 
dels, whom they all regarded as enemies and whom they would gladly place in the same 
category as the rayas.” The 1828 Hatt-i Sharif edict showed clear indications of the 
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Sultan’s rancour against the Philhellenes. In the proclamation, the Sultan rejected any 
idea of Greek independence and accused the Franks of being ‘the sole reason that the 
uprising had been prolonged’.*? 

In such circumstances, the Philhellenes were an obstacle to the French consuls’ diffi- 
cult implementation of the 19 April 1821 circular and to their pledge of neutrality. As 
early as 1821 they tried to find solutions. In July of that year, Pouqueville thus called 
for a reduction in the numbers of passports given for travel to Greece, although the mea- 
sure did not exclusively target the Philhellenes.** In September 1821, the Ministry 
informed him that his recommendation had been followed. In reality, however, the 
French government was unable to prevent the arrival of more Philhellenes and no seri- 
ous measures were adopted.^? 

Yet the consuls’ attempt to prevent the arrival of Philhellenes in Greece should not 
be perceived as evidence of hostility against the Philhellenic movement itself, and even 
less so against the Greek cause. It was simply an attempt to implement the neutrality 
instructions they had received which did not allow them, in theory, to enter into contact 
with the Philhellenes on their own initiative. It is thus worth noting that they were 
equally opposed to the presence of French fighters alongside the Ottomans. For exam- 
ple, Duboucher de Saint-André, in Arta, mentioned French volunteers in the Ottoman 
fleet. Judging them to be troublemakers, Duboucher de Saint-André would have had 
them disembarked by force.?? The consuls’ lack of hostility towards the Philhellenes can 
also be seen in their responses to the problems Philhellenes encountered in Greece. 


The difficulties of the Philhellenes 


The consuls' desire to see an end to the influx of Philhellenes was meant not only to pre- 
serve good relations between France and the Sultan, but also to protect the Philhellenes 
themselves. This concern on the part of the consuls was all the more legitimate as the 
protection of French nationals in Ottoman territory was their responsibility. Indeed, 
when they arrived, the Philhellenes discovered a situation of partisan warfare for which 
they were not prepared. Combat was particularly violent. De Chantal wrote from Corfu 
that the Philhellenes were throwing themselves ‘like madmen into the midst of certain 
exhaustion, destitution and human suffering'. Above all, if captured, their ultimate fate 
was to die as victims of 'the cruel and merciless Ottomans', who would inflict such tor- 
ture 'that it could only be compared to the torments inflicted, in days of old, on the 
Holy Martyrs of the True Faith'.? After the battle of Peta, in 1822, many Philhellenes 
were taken prisoner? and de Chantal conveyed his outrage on a number of occasions 
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at ‘the barbaric treatment that the Turks inflicted in Larta [sic] ? on the unfortunate for- 
eign fighters allied with the insurgents’. 

He further related reports that the European prisoners had been beheaded, but not 
before the Turks had subjected them to torture, which he could only compare to what 
he knew of the ‘cruel treatments that the insurgent Negroes of Santo Domingo had per- 
petrated on the living bodies of their white victims’,*° or ‘the barbarity of some savage 
peoples in Africa’. After the prisoners had died, the Turks reportedly asked the Greeks 
in Arta to ‘skin all those heads, and to stuff the skin, so they could be sent following the 
custom to Constantinople!’*! 

The chief of the consulate in Corfu underlined such brutality because he wanted 
everything to be done to prevent it from happening again. In his view, the most efficient 
means would be to warn prospective Philhellenic recruits against going to Greece, ‘an 
admonition that only the king’s paternal rule can give’.** De Chantal was convinced - 
he ‘did not harbour the slightest doubt’ - that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘moved 
by his sense of humanity and Christian charity’, shared his wish ‘for such events to be 
widely known, so as to preclude the blind and foolhardy zeal, or the lunacy’ that led 
some French people to board a ship for Greece.*? De Chantal seemed to have been genu- 
inely horrified by the fate of the Philhellenes there. He mentioned the executions that fol- 
lowed the battle of Peta for a third time, reiterating the necessity to warn Philhellenes 
tempted to leave for Greece: ‘Humanity can only hope that publicizing the fate awaiting 
foreign nationals that leave to fight in Greece will be so widespread in France that it 
would dissuade those who, without such warning, would hasten to certain death.’** 

De Chantal added that ‘such accounts would certainly disabuse the most sincere 
[Philhellenes]’.*° Nevertheless, as Pierre Echinard has observed, and contrary to the 
head of the Consulate's hopes, accounts from disenchanted Philhellenes such as Maurice 
Persat and Guillaume de Lefebvre did not sway public opinion, which was already 
strongly pro-Philhellene, and did not slow the stream of volunteers. ^* 


The repatriation of the Philhellenes 


Denys Barau found that two-thirds of the Philhellenes did not die in Greece, and he 
identified a number of reasons for their early return. Some returned without having 
obtained the desired position within the Greek ranks, others because they believed they 
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had accomplished their mission?" or were no longer able to work under acceptable con- 
ditions. Others were disappointed with the reception they received from the Greeks. 
Testimonies from the French consuls, in particular those of Pierre David in Smyrna and 
de Chantal in Corfu, confirm Barau’s analyses, which were based on documents left by 
the Philhellenes. 

It was primarily once the Philhellenes had returned that the consuls had contact 
with them. In order to provide the Ministry with the most information, they questioned 
the Philhellenes about the situation in Greece.*® As for the rest, the Philhellenes’ return 
to Europe caused problems for some consuls, as ‘many of them return to France in 
extreme poverty". ^? De Chantal, like Pierre David, wondered if his duties included help- 
ing them ‘in spite of the folly they've committed. ?? Should the consuls repatriate them? 
Denys Barau's study emphasizes France's reluctance to welcome back the disappointed 
Philhellenes, resulting in a refusal to reimburse the related expenses that had been 
advanced by Pierre David. Barau also asserts that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs sought 
to put an end to these repatriations.?! Yet more detailed study of consular correspon- 
dence shows that this was not entirely the case, and clarifies what might have led Barau 
to this erroneous conclusion. 

When de Chantal questioned the Ministry about the need to help the Philhellenes, 
he was fortunate enough to receive instructions.?? On 26 October 1823, he acknowl- 
edged receipt of a ministerial letter which ‘corroborated [his] opinion in this regard, 
since it not only allowed French people in Greece to return to France, but also included 
a generous order to repatriate those French citizens without any resources at the govern- 
ment’s expense'.?? The case of the Corfu Consulate proves that the Ministry did not seek 
to prevent the return of the Philhellenes. 

Nevertheless, examining the situation in Smyrna sheds light on the origin of the 
confusion. In Smyrna, the context was very different in that the problem was of a much 
greater magnitude. According to Pierre David, some one hundred Philhellenes were 
staying in the city.” Moreover, while Corfu was a territory under British control, 
Smyrna was located in the heart of Ottoman territory. In 1822-3, while other European 
consulates refused all aid to the Philhellenes there,’ and fearing that their presence 
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would compromise the Europeans and hence the French,’ Pierre David took on the 
responsibility of repatriating them all, irrespective of their nationality. Having advanced 
the funds for their accommodation and return voyage, David asked for reimbursement, 
but the Ministry refused to assume the cost of the non-French Philhellenes' travel. In 
addition, on 12 March 1823, the Minister informed him that in future ‘he should refrain 
from sending French ships back to France with foreign military personnel leaving the 
service of the Greeks’.°’ It should be noted that this injunction applied only to the non- 
French Philhellenes and was due primarily to the fact that their consulates in Marseille 
refused to pay fees of passage. Thus, the primary reason for this rejection was not ideo- 
logical but essentially economic, even though the Ministry and the Embassy did fear 
that too much assistance to the Philhellenes would upset the Ottomans. 

Pierre David was not discouraged by this refusal. He gradually developed a further 
argument centred on French interests. He feared that the Ottomans, on seeing that the 
consulates of these unfortunate people refused to assist them, would take advantage of 
this and arrest them. He explained that ‘the Europeans of Smyrna would be ashamed 
and pained to see quite a number of their peers tortured before their eyes'. Above all, 
the Philhellenes wore European dress, ‘a style which we all wear, and we should take all 
possible precautions against its degradation in Turkey’.°* Thus, in his view, it was nec- 
essary for France to take responsibility for repatriating the foreign Philhellenes aban- 
doned by their own nations, out of a sense of humanity but also self-interest and in 
order to safeguard the reputation of the Europeans. Finally, he was also concerned that, 
in order to have enough food to eat, some would be tempted to convert to Islam. In 
1824, he summarized this argument and developed it further: 


The presence of these new Crusaders might become more dangerous than ever 
in Turkish cities. They might easily be taken for spies of the insurgents. It was 
precisely in order to avoid unwelcome consequences which might arouse these 
suspicions, both for them and for the French nationals who are established at 
this trading post, that I gathered all of the Philhellenes brought to me by the 
Navy in 1822 and 1823, and I returned them to Europe.*” 


The Ministry eventually showed more sensitivity to these arguments. In the margin 


of David's despatch the Minister noted that ‘it seems fair to reimburse these costs’.°° 


David seems to have obtained at least a partial refund in 1825.5! Thus, the Ministry 
raised no obstacle to the repatriation of the French Philhellenes, and even facilitated it 
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through its consuls in Smyrna and Corfu. Only the case of the non-French Philhellenes 
was initially - but only temporarily - a problem. 


The French consuls’ views of the Greek cause 


The consuls' reactions to the arrival of the Philhellenes and the difficulties they encoun- 
tered, including the assistance the consuls provided for their return to France, cannot be 
used as evidence of these consuls' personal opinions. Their actions were guided by their 
professional obligations. The same was true when they opened the doors of their consu- 
lates to provide shelter to the Greeks. Indeed, at the risk of their lives, Pierre David in 
Smyrna, Pouqueville in Patras, Cassas in Rhodes, Farr in Athens, Méchain in Larnaca, 
and de Bourville and Digeon in Chios protected more than 6,000 Greeks against mass 
demonstrations and against the Ottoman authorities. This protection was not a sign of 
Philhellenism, but resulted from their desire to promote an idealized image of France as 
well as to confirm the inviolability of consulates.?? In fact, several consuls that offered 
asylum were hostile to the Greek cause and to Philhellenism. Instead of their actions, 
the French consuls' opinions are revealed more by their despatches. 

The hostility of certain consuls towards the Greek insurrection manifested itself in var- 
ious ways. Thus, in Athens, Fauvel overtly displayed his Turcophilia, and his interest in the 
Greeks was limited to Antiquity.?^ In Syros, Jean-Francois Pierre Adrien Dupré^* never 
missed an opportunity to criticize the Greeks? and to praise the Turks and the Egyp- 
tians.°° For these two consuls, their Mishellenism was a result of their negative perceptions 
of the modern Greeks and positive perceptions of the Turks. The case of Méchain, consul 
in Larnaca, was different. The ideas he expressed are more akin to what Sophie Basch has 
called ‘Misophilhellenism’,°’ that is to say, hostility not to the Greeks and their cause, but 
to Philhellenism and any discourse deemed excessively positive toward the Greeks. 

In November 1824, Méchain reported to the minister that 'all those who observe 
these pitiful people closely are forced to admit that they are very far from the beautiful 
Antique ideal through which they are still seen in Europe’.°* In May 1826, frustrated by 
Greek piracy, he returned to this subject with even more acrimony: 


. it is impossible, I believe, to keep these generous illusions of which the 
Greeks of today show themselves so unworthy. In truth, my Lord, if one were 
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held by a sense of charity, one would want the authors of the [Philhellenist] 
brochures to be condemned to come for just three months to live or navigate in 
these areas with their fortunes or the objects of their affection. But if you ask 
the agents of the King, the navigators, and all Catholics, they would cry out 
that this punishment would be too cruel.°” 


This excerpt highlights the significance of Philhellenism at this time, as even 
Méchain, at the far reaches of the Mediterranean, was aware of Philhellenist literature. 
It is interesting to note how close his ideas are to those developed by Adrien Dupré in 
Thessaloniki. In May 1827, while he was alerting the Ministry to the problems with 
Greek piracy, he expressed the same desire as Méchain: 


If the Philhellenes in Europe had their fortunes and their children aboard those 
very ships that the Greeks plunder and whose captains and crews they torture, 
perhaps their philanthropy and their tenderness towards them would diminish, 
and we would not be sending emissaries carrying money and ammunition to 
the aid of these sea robbers, thus providing them with the means to exercise 
their piracy and acts of cruelty towards Europeans. ? 


These two excerpts remind us of the primacy the consuls accorded to their own 
first-hand knowledge from observation, in comparison with the indirect knowledge of 
those learned Philhellenes who had never left their study. Furthermore, the consuls 
focused their anger on the Philhellenes who remained in Europe, precisely because they 
could not forgive them for holding firm to their positions and continuing to perceive 
modern Greeks through the prism of their ancestors. The anger of these two consuls 
against the Philhellenes reveals the first signs of Misophilhellenism,’’ which preceded 
the rise of Mishellenism, whose potential virulence could already be felt. 

It should be noted that all the French consuls agreed on this critique of Philhelle- 
nism. Whether they were hostile to the Greek cause or were Philhellenes, the consuls 
refused to see the Philhellenes as political activists with an ideology. For example, in 
May 1823, Pierre David made a distinction between two categories of Philhellenes. He 
considered ‘having seen in general, in those belonging to the distinguished classes, only 
a sort of enthusiasm learned from school books’,’* and they were deceived by ‘their 
youthful illusions’.”* It is true that in 1821-2, more than 50% of the Philhellenes were 
under 25 years of age." On the other hand, he believed that he had observed among the 
Philhellenes of the ‘lower classes only poor artisans, petty officers and soldiers...lured 
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by promises of greater comfort than at home’.” In Athens, Fauvel called them ‘our 
French and German Don Quixotes’. the ‘white knights out to right wrongs’”° or even 
‘these damn Crusaders’ and ‘these knights errant’.’” For de Chantal, like for Pierre 
David, their actions were 'folly'."? However, paradoxically, for these last two, such 
mockery and disregard for the Philhellenist commitment was not incompatible with 
their own Philhellenism. Four French consuls wrote undeniably Philhellenist works: 
Armand Jean Baptiste Louis Marcescheau, ? Pierre David, Pouqueville, and de Chantal. 
The latter three developed three variations of Philhellenism. 

Pouqueville was the brother of Frangois Charles Hugues Laurent Pouqueville, for- 
mer French consul at Yannina and author of the Histoire de la régénération de la 
Gréce.?? He was the only French consul to openly express his Philhellenist feelings to 
1.8! His motiva- 
tion, coming both from strong anti-Turkish sentiments and the idea of Christian solidar- 


the Ministry, saying '[t]he cause that brought them to life is too beautifu 


ity, qualifies him among Philhellenism's conservative proponents, embodied in France 
by Bonald and Chateaubriand. His letters to the Ministry demonstrate a certain vehe- 
mence when discussing the Greek cause. For example, he described those who knew the 
Turks but still supported their legitimacy as ‘evil’. He also noted that his reproach 
excluded 'any old Marseillais accustomed to respecting the Turks out of interest 
because these ‘ridiculous’ individuals ‘deserve[d] only pity’.°* As early as December 
1821, he defended the idea of ‘benevolent mediation’ to avoid a massacre of either 
Greeks or Turks.?? His Philhellenist commitment was so strong that he dared to criticize 
the decisions made by the powers meeting in Verona on 27 September 1822: 


The religion of the heads of the Holy Alliance has been deceived! Vain terrors 
have made them abandon the cause of humanity to embrace that of an 
illegitimate government, enemy of God and men, and, while it is preparing 
celebrations in Vienna and Verona, an entire Christian people will disappear 
from the face of the Earth!!!°* 


By speaking in this way, Pouqueville clearly overstepped the boundaries of his 
duties and demonstrated a form of militant Philhellenism. He took on the invective tone 
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of Philhellenes such as Müller and Barère, the latter having accused the rulers of failing 
to stop ‘this river of blood’ and of being ‘indifferent and ruthless due to diplomacy’.*? In 
the following years, Pouqueville continued to express his Philhellenism to the Ministry 
and to advocate French intervention to aid the Greeks. 

De Chantal was more moderate in expressing his Philhellenism. It is true that he 
held a much lower rank than Pouqueville, as he was merely Chancellor at the Corfu 
Consulate. However, like Pouqueville, he wanted to influence the decisions of the 
powers gathered at Verona by providing authentic information. Thus, in December 
1822, he wrote an extensive treatise."? To support his idea of European intervention in 
favour of the Greeks, Chantal focused on French interests, highlighting the economic 
and political benefits that France would reap from the creation of a Greek state. The 
nature of his arguments reveals his Philhellenist thinking. They were also based on a 
very negative perception of the Turks. He presented Ottoman domination as leading to 
an inevitable fall, and in his description, the cruel nature of the pashas is featured at 
length: 


He then sends his mercenaries to murder you in the arms of your wife, your 
children, and even inside the Lord's holy temple. If only such a profusion of 
killings took place in an expeditious manner so humanity would have to suffer 
less! But often the unfortunate victim's death is preceded and accompanied by 
the most dreadful torments! - There is no kind of atrocity that the tyrant does 
not study and employ a few times to prolong the suffering of the victim he 
sends to torture, according to the degree of his hatred and sometimes also for 
the simple barbaric pleasure of experimenting on the patient with all possible 
ways to make him die in the most acute pain!?? 

In contrast, the Greeks are presented as 'an active, intelligent, and industrious peo- 
ple who are eager to learn and perfect themselves’.** He therefore considered that ‘the 
spark of Prometheus should come from the Hellenes and be communicated to the rest 
of their brothers and fellow Christians'."? By developing such an argument, de Chantal 
was undoubtedly promoting Philhellenism, although its expression is more muted than 
that of Pouqueville and he did not use it to question decisions made at Verona. 

Pierre David showed his Philhellenism differently. Judging by the dates, he seems to 
be one of the pioneers of the movement. Indeed, as early as the 1800s when he was con- 
sul general in Bosnia, he began writing a poetic work, L'Alexandréide, in which he com- 
pares Napoleon to Alexander the Great. He wanted to convince the emperor to turn his 
armies to the East rather than Europe in order to revive the Greeks. Napoleon's fall led 
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him to set this work aside, although he did not renounce his Philhellenism. When he 
arrived in Smyrna in 1819, he became involved in a new project: 


I wanted to contribute to reviving the Enlightenment in the country from which 
it spread over Europe. I was planning to establish an Academy whose members 
would include enlightened Greeks as well as Europeans. I hired a Frenchman 
to publish a journal which would become the publishing arm of this Academy 
and thus Le Spectateur oriental began.”° 


Once again, external events disrupted the consul general’s plans. With the Greek 
insurrection, Pierre David was forced to put his Philhellenism aside and he only resumed 
his Philhellenic activities once he had retired. From 1821 to 1826, as the second highest 
ranking representative of French diplomacy in the Ottoman Empire, he tried to apply 
neutrality as he was directed to do, even though the orders from the Ministry and the 
Embassy, with whom he was in conflict, seemed to be contradictory. The Embassy 
accused him of being too favourable towards the Greeks, while the Ministry criticized 
him for ending neutrality in favour of the Turks.?! In 1827, he anonymously published 
the first volume of L’Alexandréide ou la Gréce vengée under the pseudonym Sylvain 
Phalantée.?? He depicted Charles X in the guise of Alexander the Great. Pierre David 
did not stop there. In 1827, he published Athènes assiégée”? under the same pseudonym, 
with the selling price of one franc for the benefit of the Greeks. In this work, he 
described a meeting among the great men of Antiquity, with Socrates ending up con- 
vincing Themistocles, Pericles, Miltiades, Solon and Demosthenes to ask the Kings of 
Europe to intervene on behalf of the modern Greeks: 


O peoples of the West, your mother in distress, 
Greece appeals to you; She implores your Kings. 


Fly to her rescue; there is still time, 


And let the light of the setting sun renew the dawn.”* 


This verse, which establishes a parallel between ancient and modern Greeks, shows 
that the consuls shared the same perceptions of the Greeks as their fellow Frenchmen 
who had remained in Europe; the consuls’ writings convey the same clichés.?? It was 
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only in 1829, when the second volume of L’Alexandréide was published, that David 
resolved to publish his works under his real name. His case illustrates the gap between 
his actions, which he sought to align with the views of the government, and his convic- 
tions, which he expressed freely only under a pseudonym and after leaving his post. 


Conclusion 


Studying the consular correspondence enables us to gain a better understanding of 
the Philhellenist movement. On one hand, the consuls’ testimony provides supple- 
mentary information on the Philhellenes’ arrival, their Greek experience, and their 
return to Europe. On the other hand, this approach sheds light on the potential con- 
fusion that can result when scholars only examine people’s behaviour, without 
including sources that provide insight into their ideas. Thus, some of the consuls’ 
actions which might otherwise be interpreted as Philhellenism — offering asylum in 
the consulates for example — turn out to be either an expression of general philan- 
thropy or of a deliberate policy that sought to place France above the fray in order to 
justify intervention. 

Analysing consular sources also points out the consulates’ ambiguous response to 
Philhellenism. Although the responses differed from one consul to another, senior con- 
sular officials remained completely silent on this issue. No consul was accused of exces- 
sive Philhellenism or Turcophilia. Furthermore, the Ministry seems to have been 
completely passive in response to the Philhellenes’ engagement, allowing the volunteers 
to leave for Greece and then contributing to their return to France. 

This uncertainty about the French consulates’ official position toward Philhellenism 
was only temporary. With the battle of Navarino in 1827, the situation settled and, for 
several decades, Philhellenism became official and institutional to such an extent that 
one could say that French diplomacy was based on Philhellenism. Having had a Philhel- 
lenic experience in Greece even became an asset for a consular or diplomatic career. For 
example, Maxime Raybaud was appointed consul in Arta in August 1831. Similarly, 
Theobald Piscatory was entrusted with a diplomatic mission to Greece in 1841, before 
being appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in Greece on 17 April 1843. He owed his 
political career to his engagement alongside the Greek insurgents in 1825.”° Thus, in 
October 1841, the Vice-Consul in Patras, André Duclos, wrote to the Ministry that, for 
the success of Piscatory’s mission, ‘we are counting heavily on his Philhellenic feel- 
ings.’ The Minister himself emphasized that ‘the relations that he once had with 
Greece’ and ‘the services he rendered to its cause at a time when it was still far from 
being won’ were among the elements that guided the ‘choice of the king’s 


96 Barau, La cause des Grecs, 56, 303. 
97. AMAEE, CCC, Patras 5, ff. 242. 
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government ^? Philhellenic experience was now sought by the Ministry and considered 
an asset, as André Duclos wrote in June 1842: 


... it is clear that no ambassador could, like him, mingle in the villages and talk 
to the people, where our best friends are. To be listened to with interest by 
these good people, and to inspire them with confidence, a foreigner has to be 
known, to have fought in their ranks for their country's independence, to have 
shared with them the fatigue, privation, the danger of that war. By recalling 
the glorious memories that are dear to them and shared with us, Mr Piscatory 
revived the Greeks' sympathy for France and restored the influence that it 
needs to have in this region.?? 


After being seen as ridiculous and even dangerous, Philhellenism became a tool of 
diplomacy, and a position used to influence the Greek state. Officially from 1827 
onwards, all consuls proclaimed themselves Philhellenes, and Philhellene discourse was 
systematically used to justify French interventions in the domestic and foreign policy of 
the Greek state. For example, in 1853 during the Crimean War, when France, Great 
Britain and Piedmont-Sardinia waged war against Russia to protect the Ottoman 
Empire, an Anglo-French expeditionary force was sent to Greece to occupy Piraeus and 


force Athens to remain neutral. This occupation lasted until 1857!°° and was presented 


as a friendly act, carried out in the Greeks’ interest. '?! 

The consuls of France posted to the Ottoman Empire expressed a diversity of opin- 
ions to the Foreign Affairs Ministry. Whether they were Philhellenes or Mishellenes, 
however, they obeyed their superiors and strove to implement France's official policy of 
neutrality. Their personal opinions did not influence their professional behaviour. Thus, 
the arrival of Philhellene fighters was primarily viewed as a problem to be overcome in 


an effort to remain officially neutral. 


Translated from the French by Corinna Anderson and Cynthia Johnson 


98 Guizot to Lagrenée, cited in É. Driault and M. Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Grèce de 1821 à 
nos jours, I (Paris 1925) 209. 

99 AMAEE, CCC, Patras 5, ff. 247-247bis. 

100 R. Clogg, A Concise History of Greece (Cambridge 2002) 53. 

101 Driault and Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce, 384, 391-8. 
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Demetrios Capetanakis was one of the first writers to introduce Marcel Proust to the 
Greek public in the 1930s. His study of Proust’s philosophy (hitherto known only in 
the English and Greek translations of a lecture he delivered in French) survives in 
manuscript form, both in French and in an earlier German version. An examination of 
these texts in the context of Proust’s early reception allows us to follow Capetanakis’ 
intellectual trajectory, as well as to sketch his particular joint approach to literature and 
philosophy, which is largely indebted to the works of Plato and Kierkegaard. 
Capetanakis seeks Proust’s philosophy not in the universal laws put forth in his novel, 
but in the writer’s attempt to conceal behind them the real pain and agony that marked 
his own life. This leads him to a rather unusual philosophical reading of Proust’s novel 
and, in the process, of Plato’s Phaedrus. 


Keywords: Demetrios Capetanakis; Proust reception; philosophy and literature; 
Phaedrus 


Swann ne le savait-il pas par sa propre expérience, et n’était-ce pas déja, dans sa 
vie - comme une préfiguration de ce qui devait arriver aprés sa mort - un bonheur 
aprés décés que ce mariage avec cette Odette qu'il avait passionnément aimée - si 
elle ne lui avait pas plu au premier abord - et qu'il avait épousée quand il ne l'ai- 
mait plus, quand l'étre qui, en Swann, avait tant souhaité et tant désespéré de vivre 
toute sa vie avec Odette, quand cet étre-là était mort? 

Marcel Proust, À l'ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs 


The early reception of A la recherche du temps perdu seems to confirm the fact that 
although a work's afterlife depends upon its future readers, the work itself has a part in 
shaping that reading community." The initial biographical and sociological approaches 
to Proust's novel gradually gave way to philosophical readings and eventually to an 
increasing interest in the work's poetics. In the short span of a decade, beginning in the 


1 M. Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, I (Paris 1954) 531: ‘Ce qu'on appelle la postérité, c'est la 
postérité de l’œuvre.’ 
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mid-1920s, some of the most important studies of Proust were to see the light of publi- 
cation, including those of Ernst Robert Curtius, Erich Auerbach, Leo Spitzer, Walter 
Benjamin, and Samuel Beckett.? Notwithstanding their differences, these studies share a 
shift in emphasis from the author to the novel and its stylistic, narrative and structural 
particularities (or peculiarities) - that is, to the novel as autonomous artwork.? This 
might come as no surprise to a literary historian: the formal and methodological con- 
cerns one traces here would, in the decades to follow, come to be identified as the core 
elements of New Criticism. 

A restless reader, a student of philosophy with a literary bent, Demetrios Capetana- 
kis (1912-44), who spent part of his formative years at Heidelberg and Cambridge and 
eventually made his name as a poet and critic in wartime London, was certainly well 
aware of these trends. And yet he seems to have opted for the opposite route: what one 
witnesses in his essays is an unswerving preoccupation with the life of people (poets, 
philosophers) which at times seems to weigh more than their works - a preoccupation 
which became all the more pronounced during the last years of his life in Cambridge 
and London, as can be glimpsed from the titles of his essays: ‘Rimbaud’, ‘Dostoevsky’, 
‘Stefan George’, ‘Charlotte Bronté’, "Thomas Gray and Horace Walpole’ - not to men- 
tion "The Greeks are human beings’. His study of Proust is no exception.* 

It would be a mistake, however, to view Capetanakis' essays as mere instances of 
biographical criticism; his fascination with individual lives is rather to be attributed to 
his philosophical yearnings. The essayist does not propose to interpret a work through 
reference to a person's life, but rather to use the work - in addition to other sources: 
biographies and autobiographies, the authors' correspondence and diaries, etc. - to illu- 
minate a person's life struggle. As a thinker, Capetanakis attempted a bold synthesis of 
two seemingly discordant traditions, Platonism and existential philosophy, with specific 
references to the thought of Karl Jaspers, Søren Kierkegaard, and Lev Shestov. He did 
this, moreover, by turning to literature. It was through his encounter with Proust, Rim- 
baud, Dostoevsky, Shakespeare and the English metaphysical and romantic poets that 
he arrived at his view of philosophy as an expression of a person's life. In light of this 
view, and of Capetanakis’ overall existentialist leanings, the question of intention 


2 E.R. Curtius, Marcel Proust (Berlin and Frankfurt 1925); E. Auerbach, ‘Marcel Proust: der Roman der 
verlorenen Zeit’, Die Neueren Sprachen 35 (1927) 16-22; L. Spitzer, ‘Zum Stil Marcel Prousts’, Stilstudien, 
II (Munich 1928) 365-497; W. Benjamin, ‘Zum Bilde Prousts’, Die literarische Welt (1929); S. Beckett, 
Proust (London 1931). 

3 Walter Benjamin's essay on Proust might constitute an exception (a fact which accounts for its greater 
affinity to Capetanakis' study), although its very title (“The image of Proust’) and introductory section also 
suggest the problematics of biographical and autobiographical writings and readings in the post-romantic 
era. Proust’s lifework' is discussed in terms of the exceptional. 

4 Some of these essays were initially published in John Lehmann's periodical publication New Writing and 
Daylight. All of them are included in J. Lehmann (ed.), Demetrios Capetanakis: A Greek Poet in England 
(London 1947) - henceforth GPE. 
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becomes one of primary importance in his work (and is not to be limited to what we 
would habitually qualify as ‘authorial’). 

If it appears curious that a thinker who is so preoccupied with philosophical truth 
as it relates to the lives of individual historical subjects, who believes moreover that peo- 
ple’s lives can be of greater interest than their works, should turn to literature in order 
to articulate his thought, this might have more to do with the postmodernist legacy that 
has shaped the sensibilities of our age than with Capetanakis’ project itself. The issue is 
more complex, however, given the fact that two most significant influences on him, 
Plato and Kierkegaard, were both thinkers straddling the borders between literature 
and philosophy, consciously employing literary features to distance themselves from 
their works (most notably, the dialogic form and pseudonymous authorship). An 
attempt to disentangle these matters and to explain Capetanakis’ choices would inevita- 
bly entail an understanding of his notion of philosophy and its relation to literature. 

My aim in this article is to explore Capetanakis’ joint approach to philosophy and 
literature through an examination of his study of Marcel Proust.° Because of its subject 
matter (Proust and philosophy), as well as its complex composition and publication his- 
tory, the study presents us with several intellectual and methodological challenges, while 
serving as a good introduction to Capetanakis' own life and work. 


* 


Demetrios Capetanakis' life would certainly cause trouble to any prospective biographer 
seeking a vantage point from which to narrate it. His premature death - from leukemia in 
a London hospital on 9 March 1944 at the age of thirty-two - put an abrupt end to a 
career he was just starting to establish as a poet and essayist in wartime London. To sup- 
pose, however, that by that time he had found his niche and voice would be as unwar- 
ranted as to entertain the thought of his return to Greece after the end of the war. It is 
equally likely that the Greek poet would have chosen instead to move to the New World." 
What his life trajectory shows (and his essays confirm) is that he was one of those people 
for whom settling has neither a personal nor an intellectual appeal. Ever since his first 
uprooting from his native Smyrna in 1922 at the age of ten, Capetanakis' life is marked by 
a series of displacements which could only partly be attributed to historical circumstance. 
The poet-philosopher's geographical and intellectual trajectory allows us to follow 
important moments in European interwar thought. Educated at the universities of 
Athens, Heidelberg, and Cambridge, Capetanakis managed, in the short span of his life, 
to develop ties with an impressive range of intellectuals and artists. As a young scholar 
in Greece, he studied under the neo-Kantian philosophers Ioannis Theodorakopoulos 


5 Itis worth noting that Nietzsche, whom Capetanakis read from a very early age, is completely absent 
from his later writings. His influence is mostly felt in Capetanakis’ early study Aró rov ayóva tov ivyikóg 
póvov (Athens 1934). This might have something to do with Capetanakis' tenet that philosophy (or art) is the 
expression of one's life and not the other way round. 

6 Iusethe word 'study' as opposed to 'essay' or 'text' for reasons that will become apparent. 

7 See Lehmann, ‘Introduction’, in GPE 15. 
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(1900-81), Constantine Tsatsos (1899-1987), and Panagiotis Kanellopoulos (1902-86), 
contributing to their quarterly philosophical journal Apyeíov diAocogíag Kou Oewpiaç twv 
Emotnpdv. He was also a disciple of the renowned classicist Ioannis Sykoutris (1901- 
37), known for his Platonic fervour and his passion for teaching. At the same time, he 
associated with a number of representatives of the Generation of the Thirties, including 
the poet George Seferis with whom he kept a correspondence and the painters Nikos 
Hadjikyriakos-Ghikas and Yannis Tsarouchis, whose work he was among the first to 
review. At Heidelberg, he studied under Karl Jaspers and was admitted into the circle of 
Stefan George’s students. During the last years of his life in Cambridge and London, he 
moved in the circle of the British poets of the Thirties, including Edith Sitwell, William 
Plomer, and Stephen Spender. The most important relationship of his life, however, was 
his intellectual friendship with the poet and publisher John Lehmann. It was through 
Lehmann’s periodical publications that Capetanakis established himself as a poet and 
critic in England and acted as a spokesman for Modern Greek culture.? 

‘All poets,’ Capetanakis remarks in his essay on Stefan George, ‘are made poets by 
an experience we could call revelation, which during their youth has moved them so 
deeply that they have to try to express it and speak about it to the world.’ And he pro- 
ceeds with his examples: “Wordsworth was made a poet by the revelation of nature, 
Baudelaire by the revelation of sin, Rimbaud by the revelation of happiness and unhap- 
piness, and George by the revelation of the miracle of the human body.” If the statement 
has any relevance in his case (which means for the thinker as well as for the poet), we 
need not go far to discover the self-transforming revelation Capetanakis experienced in 
his youth: it was, I suggest, his disillusionment with George.'?^ His gradual distancing 
from the aestheticist ideal of the ‘dictator poet,’ as he calls him, certainly accounts for a 
marked ethical turn in his later thought. Out of it also emerged his particular view of 
poetry as the struggle between solidity and dissolution - a view that informs both the 
remarkable, and yet unpublished, essays on English poetry that he penned during his 
time at Cambridge’! and his own beautifully crafted cryptograms,'* which made their 
way into the Golden Treasury of English poetry. "^ 


8 Capetanakis' role in the reception of Modern Greek literature, particularly poetry, among English- 
speaking audiences was pivotal and has yet to be fully acknowledged. 

9 ‘Stefan George’, in GPE 74. 

10 See in particular op. cit., 73-4. This is one of the rare instances in Capetanakis' essays where the first 
person is used in an autobiographical/confessional context. Accounts of his disillusionment with George are 
given by both Lehmann (‘Introduction’, in GPE 13) and Kanellopoulos (‘My friend Demetrios Capetanakis’, 
in GPE 174). 

11 The manuscripts of these essays are housed among the Demetrios Capetanakis Papers in the Gennadius 
Library in Athens. 

12 Used by the poet himself in ‘A saint in Piccadilly’, the word describes, I believe, all his English poems, 
where the allusiveness of the language is combined with a puzzling imagery and structure. 

13 The poems ‘Abel’ and ‘The Isles of Greece’ were included in the 5" edition of The Golden Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, selected and arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave; 
with a fifth book selected by John Press (London and Oxford 1964) 523-4. 
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Capetanakis’ reception was largely determined by the editorial choices made in 
the posthumous collections of his works. Thus, while in the English-speaking 
world he became known as a ‘Greek poet in England’, in Greece he is today 
mostly remembered for his essays on aesthetics.'* As a consequence of its editorial 
division along linguistic lines, his written corpus has not been studied systematically 
as a whole. And yet, it is precisely the dialectics between the parts, periods, and 
languages of his work that reveal the complexity of his case and merit our 
attention. 


* 


Capetanakis must have read Proust for the first time as a boy in Smyrna or shortly after 
he settled in Athens." In his account of their first meeting in Cambridge, Lehmann notes 
that he was certain to feel intimidated by one who - rumour had it - ‘had read A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu through fourteen times’.'° The French novelist was there- 
fore not just a significant chapter in Capetanakis' life, but a point of constant return. 
His essay on Proust was first published posthumously in the 1945 volume of New Writ- 
ing and Daylight, translated from the original French into English by Lehmann." The 
editor notes that this is the translation of a lecture Capetanakis delivered to ‘a French 
Society at Cambridge’ and adds: ‘An earlier and longer version in German has unfortu- 
nately disappeared.’'* Subsequently, the essay was included in the 1947 volume A 
Greek Poet in England, edited by Lehmann and containing Capetanakis' English poems 
and essays. At the same time, it was translated into Greek and published in the 1946 
tribute volume to Capetanakis of the journal Néa Eotia. The Greek translator, who signs 
as ‘A. A. X, was Anna Sikelianou, Angelos Sikelianos’ second wife, who had been 
acquainted with Capetanakis in Greece. It is almost certain that Anna had no access to 
the original French lecture but based her translation on Lehmann's English version. To 
sum up, we are here dealing with four versions of a text in four different languages, of 
which the two ‘originals’ (German and French) have never seen the light of publication. 
In other words, Capetanakis' study of Proust has reached the Greek and English-speak- 
ing public only in translation. Luckily, however, the manuscripts of the two ‘originals’ 
do survive: that of his French lecture is housed in the Demetrios Capetanakis archive at 


14 Until the 1980s, the only edition of Capetanakis' works available to the Greek public was that of Aoxijua 
(Essays) in the popular Galaxias series (Athens 1962), which included ‘Mv@oAoyia tov wpaiov’ and “Epac 
Kal xpóvoc'. The Harvey edition Mv6oAoyía rov wpaiov. Aokua kou ropata (Athens and Limni 1988), which 
is the one available today, includes translations of some of Capetanakis' English essays and of his English 
poems. Nevertheless, the title and cover of this edition reinforce the image of Capetanakis as a writer on 
aesthetics with primarily classical sympathies. 

15 See A. Veinoglou, 'Avogvijcets xoa evtum@oeic’, Néx Eoria 39 (1946) 275-9. 

16 Lehmann, ‘Introduction’, 14. 

17 D. Capetanakis, ‘A lecture on Proust’, trans. J. Lehmann, New Writing and Daylight 6 (1945) 107-17. 
18 Op.cit., 107. The note is omitted in GPE. 
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the Gennadius library, while the longer German version, which was written as part of 
Capetanakis' coursework at Heidelberg, is housed among the Lehmann Family Papers 
at the Firestone Library, Princeton University. '? 

There is more to the story. While working on his German dissertation on Eros and 
Time (Liebe und Zeit, Heidelberg 1936) Capetanakis rewrote and incorporated a signif- 
icant part of his work on Proust - a part, it should be noted, which plays a pivotal role 
in the structuring of his argument and to which I will come back. Upon his return to 
Greece, the author decided to translate his dissertation into Greek.?? For the purposes 
of this translation, which remains to date one of his best known works among Greek 
readers, he had to translate the Proustian passages that he cites. This in itself makes 
Capetanakis one of the first people to introduce Proust to the Greek public in the 
1930s,?! when the French novelist was read only by privileged readers who had access 
to the original French - as was the case in most European countries. 

While it is beyond the scope of this article to look at the reception of Proust in 
Greece, I would like to add this brief note which I hope to explore in detail elsewhere. 
During the period 1936-9 that Capetanakis spent in Greece (between Heidelberg and 
Cambridge), he would often travel to Pelion and stay at Zagora, the village his family 
came from and which served as his retreat. It was during these visits that he probably 
met Anna Sikelianou, at the time Karamani.^? This was the same period when George 
Seferis, then posted in Albania, would travel to Pelion, where he also met Anna Sikelia- 
nou; it was in Zagora that Seferis was inspired to write ‘Piazza San Nicoló' (1937), a 
poem which is largely indebted to Proust. There is no evidence that the two men met at 
the time," but the coincidence is striking.^^ At any rate, Seferis uses Proust's opening 
(‘Longtemps je me suis couché de bonne heure’) as an epigraph and begins his poem 


19 The two manuscripts are: 'Une lecture sur Proust', Demetrios Capetanakis Papers, Box 1, Folder 3, 
Gennadius Library and ‘Das Philosophieren von Marcel Proust’, Lehmann Family Papers, Box 155, Folder 
10; Manuscripts Division, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 
20 It was published in two installments in Apyeíov diAocogíog Kai Oewpiacg rov Emorguóv 8.4 (1938) 433-67 
and 9.1 (1939) 25-57 and subsequently as a separate volume (Athens 1939). 

21 The other two were Xenophon Lefkoparidis and Nasos Detzortzis. For an account of Proust's early 
reception in Greece see P. Poulos, "Destin d'À la recherche du temps perdu en Gréce', Revue d'études 
proustiennes: Traduire À la recherche du temps perdu 1 (Paris 2015) 153-253. 

22 See M. Andromida, ‘H Gor kat to épyo tov Anpntpiov Kanetaváékn’, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Athens, 1998, 124. Andromida's dissertation, the product of thorough and meticulous work 
that has resulted in the first systematic cataloguing of the author's publications and the compilation of an 
exhaustive bibliography on Capetanakis, has been an invaluable guide in my research. 

23 The letters exchanged between Seferis and Capetanakis are housed among the Demetrios Capetanakis 
Papers and the George Seferis Papers in the Gennadius Library. The two men began their correspondence in 
1941, though their acquaintance must have dated from several years earlier. Seferis was present at a lecture 
Capetanakis gave on the poetry of Andreas Kalvos at the Parnassos Literary Society in 1938, the same 
lecture at which Anna met Angelos Sikelianos. See A. Sikelianou, H Car pov pe tov AyyeAo (Athens 1985) 74. 
24 Poulos, ‘Destin d'À la recherche du temps perdu en Gréce', 162, argues persuasively that in his 1971 
essay on Proust that appeared in the Figaro, Seferis makes an implicit reference to Capetanakis as one of the 
early Greek readers of Proust. 
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with a Greek translation of this line: ia ypovia mAdyiata vwpic. Many years later, during 
the military dictatorship, his young friend Pavlos Zannas was to undertake the transla- 
tion of Proust’s voluminous work while serving his term in jail as a political prisoner. In 
his introduction to the first volume of his translation, Zannas acknowledges his debt to 
Seferis: his translation picks up exactly where Seferis left off, having incorporated the 
first line of ‘Piazza San Nicolò’. 


* 


In this section I will be discussing Capetanakis’ reading of Proust, following for the most 
part the English rendering of his French lecture, but also referring to the earlier German 
version as well as to his doctoral dissertation. My primary intention is not to distinguish 
between different texts or readings, but rather to try to synthesize them, in an attempt 
to approach the main issue at stake. This, I believe, is more in line with Capetanakis’ 
own approach to philosophy, an approach that is indebted to Socrates in Phaedrus: 
what matters is not the fossilized text but the speaker’s attempt to communicate a cer- 
tain truth to his/her interlocutor. For, here too, we are dealing with a speaker addressing 
specific audiences and striving to communicate. But since context and variation cer- 
tainly matter, perhaps more so in this approach, I would like to add a few introductory 
remarks. 

Capetanakis’ German study is undated, but was certainly completed during his Hei- 
delberg years (1934-6). It was prepared - that much can be deduced from the manu- 
script — as an oral presentation for a philosophy seminar; addressed, that is, to an 
audience of fellow-students. It is thus that, at an early point, the speaker finds it neces- 
sary to explain, if only in a side comment, why and how the study of a novel can be 
both legitimate and fruitful in a philosophical context.” In the French lecture, on the 
other hand, which was delivered to an audience with presumably broader interests, that 
of a French Society at Cambridge, what needs to be justified is the decision to make phi- 
losophy the object of his talk on Proust. Both demands, though, force him to reflect 
upon the relation between philosophy and literature. The introduction to the French lec- 
ture (which will be discussed in the following section) is perhaps the only part of the 
study that is radically revised and shows precisely that Capetanakis is becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of his choice of literature as a privileged field for philosophy: a field 
where the important philosophical questions are approached in a manner that can be 
more genuine than that adopted in most systematic philosophical treatises. 

The other marked difference between the two works is not to be found in any par- 
ticular passage but can be rather described as an all-pervasive shift in scope. I am refer- 
ring to Capetanakis’ approach to the notion of individuality. While in the German 
paper the term is used mostly with reference to aesthetic categories (for instance, the 


25 This is so because the open nature of literary works - in this case of a novel, in which everything keeps 
changing (‘in dem alles wird und sich immer weiter bewegt’) - lends itself to more genuine philosophical 
thinking than does a systematic philosophical treatise. This point is not elaborated further in the German 
lecture, although Capetanakis draws an interesting parallel with the philosophical practice of Socrates. 
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individuality of the novel as an artwork, individuality being a distinctive feature of 
beauty), in the French lecture it is discussed in the context of a metaphysical/ethical 
quest. Indeed, these two categories become intertwined, particularly in the speaker’s 
treatment of eros, where one senses the existentialist traces in his thought. Capetanakis’ 
growing concern for the author's life - for the author as an individual - is also, I believe, 
symptomatic of this tendency. 

In other respects, however, the two texts are strikingly similar in terms of both con- 
tent and structure — one comes across many passages that have been simply and faith- 
fully translated from one (foreign) language to the other. The minor revisions could, at 
any rate, be attributed to Capetanakis' attempt to abridge the paper (thus, his discussion 
of Bergson's influence on Proust is eliminated), to his newly acquired literary tastes (an 
interesting parallel between Proust and Wordsworth is appended), or to the new Prous- 
tian studies produced in the interim between the two talks (although of these there is lit- 
tle evidence). 

Given the fact that both texts were intended to be read as lectures, it is not surpris- 
ing that the references to critical studies we find in them are sparse. Here, as elsewhere, 
Capetanakis shows a preference for biographical sources, including Proust's correspon- 
dence.” The only studies and portraits of Proust which he explicitly cites are those of 
Léon Pierre-Quint, Henri Massis and Paul Morand.” I find it hard to believe that he 
was not familiar with the studies by at least Curtius and Benjamin (whose translation, 
however, he had not read) while he was still at Heidelberg, especially since he seems to 
have been aware of the first abortive attempts at a German translation of Proust's 
novel.?? It is more plausible that he would have tacitly assimilated a number of ideas 
from these texts. 


26 He cites a well-known passage from Proust's letter to Réné Blum in November 1913 (see M. Proust, 
Correspondance, ed. P. Kolb, XII (Paris 1984), letter 134) where the French novelist presents the Recherche 
as a critique of Bergson's philosophy. This letter was included in Léon Pierre-Quint's study of Proust (see 
below), which might have been Capetanakis' source. 

27 Hecites L. Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son oeuvre (Paris 1925) in his German lecture, H. Massis, 
Le Drame de Proust (Paris 1927) in his French lecture. In the latter he also incorporates P. Morand, 'Ode à 
Marcel Proust', which Lehmann omits from the English (most likely for lack of an existing translation). 

28 For an account of Proust’s fortunes in Germany see P. Fravalo-Tane, A la recherche du temps perdu en 
France et en Allemagne (1913-1958): «Dans une sorte de langue étrangère...» (Paris 2008) 161-73, 293- 
303. Briefly (and without going into the issue of publishers), the work was originally assigned to Rudolf 
Schottlaender. Following the publication of the first volume (1925), Schottlaender's translation was severely 
criticized by Ernst Robert Curtius and the work was assigned to Walter Benjamin and Franz Hessel. 
Capetanakis notes that the existing German translations are fragmentary. Although he does not mention 
Schottlaender by name, he was certainly familiar with his translation of the first volume, since he adopts his 
titles for both the novel (Auf den Spuren der verlorenen Zeit) and the volume (Der Weg zu Swann). On the 
contrary, he produces his own translations for the titles of the other volumes of the novel, a fact which 
suggests that he had not seen the Benjamin-Hessel translations of the second and third volumes (Im Schatten 
der jungen Mádchen, 1927 and Die Herzogin von Guermantes, 1930). 
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A final note on translation practices. Given the lack of a Greek translation of Proust 
and the fragmentary German versions available at the time, Capetanakis chooses to pro- 
vide his own translations of the passages he quotes in both his German paper (where, in 
the margins of the translated citation he includes the respective passage in the original 
French) and in the Greek version of Eros and Time (where he footnotes his referen- 
ces).”? Translating extensively for the purpose of citing is a practice he follows through- 
out his career as a scholar, lecturer? and freelance writer and which testifies to the ease 
with which he could move between languages?!-although when it comes to scholarly 
essays he is most fastidious in his selection among available translations. In his transla- 
tion of the French lecture, Lehmann uses Scott Moncrieff's English rendition of Proust, 
though he often introduces alterations intended to make Capetanakis’ argument 
clearer.?? In the Greek translation by Anna Sikelianou it seems to me that the Proustian 
passages are rendered from the English and not from the original French, a fact which 
accounts for some misunderstandings (the word ‘impasses’, for example, is translated as 
‘vexp& téppata’ from the English ‘dead ends’). This is yet another aspect of this study 
that demonstrates how problematic the use of the term 'original' would be with respect 
to any of the available versions or even the relation between any two of them. 


* 


In the opening to his French lecture, Capetanakis describes a certain approach to a 
poet's philosophy against which he is on his guard: 


[Those who are at pains to discover the philosophy of their favourite poet] read 
the poet's work, [...] make a note of the most abstract passages, and then with 
these passages and using their own thoughts to fill in the gaps they try to 
construct a system, which they present to us as the philosophy of this author or 
that author. Of course, this construction is as far removed from true 
philosophy as it is from the author to whom it is attributed [...].°° 


It is true that what he so aptly criticizes here is a tendency displayed by a number of crit- 
ics who either attempt to identify Proust's philosophical sources, thus reducing the novel 
to the implementation of a certain pre-existing philosophical system (as was the case 


29 Capetanakis uses the 16-volume NRF edition of Proust. Note that in his scholarly essays his references 
are always promptly footnoted, a practice which he abandoned in later years, when he became a freelance 
writer for Lehmann's periodicals. 

30 I am referring to the lectures he gave in the years 1936-9 at Askraios, a school of higher education 
founded in Athens by Ioannis Sykoutris and Julia Terenzio. A good number of the manuscript texts for these 
lectures are housed in the Lehmann Family Papers. 

31 Among Capetanakis’ essays and lectures one can find translations from English to Greek (e.g. 
Shakespearean sonnets); from Greek to English (e.g. folk songs, Kalvos, Solomos); from German to Greek 
(e.g. Hólderlin, Goethe, George); from German to English (e.g. George); from French to German (e.g. 
Proust, La Fontaine, La Rochefoucauld); and from German to French (e.g. Goethe). 

32. Cf. Poulos, ‘Destin d'À la recherche du temps perdu en Grèce’, 161-2. 

33 Capetanakis, 'A lecture on Proust', 90. All subsequent page references to this essay are made to the GPE 
edition and are included parenthetically in the text. 
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with Anne Henry) or try to derive the novelist's philosophy through close readings of 
passages that are arbitrarily chosen and which they fail to contextualize. In the second 
case, the philosophical system superimposed upon the novel is that of the critic (Paul De 
Man would be an apt example).?^ What is common to these approaches is what I would 
call a tendency to place the author in brackets, that is to be indifferent towards Proust's 
intentions or his work's overall structure, while citing him to corroborate their claims. 
How else, though, could one approach or identify the philosophy of a poet without 
either doing injustice to the work's poetics or falling into the intentional fallacy? The 
speaker does not even raise these questions, for there is something of greater import 
that he first needs to clarify, and that is the very meaning of philosophy. 

Philosophy, he says, is not an abstract science that ‘can only make ordinary healthy- 
minded people yawn’ (90) - in fact it is neither boring nor abstract and, above all, it is 
not a science. Hence, we should not be referring to philosophical systems, but simply 
study the works of individual people who have something to say to us about life - about 
our own lives. And, to prove his point, he chooses to quote a philosopher who has 
indeed ‘a reputation of being very abstract, very boring and very dry’ (91). The reference 
here is to Aristotle - a rather unusual choice for Capetanakis:?? 


‘Being’ says Aristotle, ‘is better than not being, it is better to be alive than not to 
be alive.’ Of course it is better to be alive, you will say, than not to be alive! We 
need no philosophy to tell us what everyone knows so well. And yet, reflect 
again. Does everyone really know what true life is? Is it not possible that there 
are people who might maintain that not being is the only kind of existence that 
is worthwhile, and that death is better than life? Let us take the poets. Take, for 
instance, Shakespeare. Listen to what Claudio says in Measure for Measure: 

To sue to live, I find I seek to die; 

And, seeking death, find life... 

Remember also the words of Iphigenia in Goethe's play: 

A useless life is nothing but a premature death... 

Even La Fontaine, the La Fontaine who wrote the Fables and whose life 
was so varied and so delightful, even he complained at the end of his career 
that in spite of his life as a "butterfly of Parnassus flying from flower to flower 
and from object to object,' he had not really lived. (91) 


34 See Paul De Man's essay ‘Sign and symbol in Hegel's Aesthetics’, Critical Inquiry 8.4 (Summer 1982) 
761-5, where the critic uses Proust's memory categories and his narrator's reflections on Giotto's allegories 
to deconstruct Hegel's aesthetics of symbol, all the while arguing for the incompatibility between poetics and 
aesthetics, literary experience and literary theory. 

35 Capetanakis makes few references to Aristotle throughout his work. The choice here can be explained in 
view of his attempt to introduce an ethical element in his reading of Proust and, most importantly, of 
Aristotle's affinity with the philosophy of Existenz. Here as elsewhere, however, Plato remains his main 
interlocutor. 
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Capetanakis refers us to literature as a source of wisdom. His choice of poets is not in 
the least arbitrary: they are the poet-philosophers of the three great European traditions: 
Shakespeare, Goethe and La Fontaine (who is to give way to Proust). The importance of 
this gesture is clearer in the French: ‘Ouvrons nos poètes. Ouvrons Shakespeare, ?^ he 
says, as if he is inviting us to consult the authorities - which is very different from merely 
taking the example of the poets as the Greek and English translations suggest. 

In all three excerpts that he cites, life is weighed against death and the scales seem to 
balance. Let me pause for a moment at Shakespeare's puzzling lines.?" In a certain reading, 
one that would assume a figurative meaning of death (as that which is the opposite of life), 
Claudio's two statements seem tautological and their overall effect is ironic. It is, I would 
venture to argue, the kind of irony that Kierkegaard associates with Socrates, the irony of 
infinite negativity. But if we look at the lines more closely, the possibility of a different read- 
ing emerges. Perhaps the conjunction 'and' does not denote a relation of simultaneity, but 
one of succession in time: it is only when one is faced with the actuality of death that one 
sees life as something other than non-death, something worth hanging on to. In this second 
reading, irony has given way to what the ancient Greeks called palinode (recantation). 
Accordingly, the second statement, by negating the first, restores our faith in life, in human 
values and/or the divine order. I believe that this is precisely what Capetanakis seeks in lit- 
erature and philosophy alike: the human (and living) subject of a palinode. 

Proust was, for Capetanakis, one of those people who are a little ‘out of the ordi- 
nary' (91) - and those are the true philosophers - who devote their lives to the search 
for being. To stress this point, he paraphrases the title of Proust’s novel: ‘A la recherche 
du temps perdu’ becomes ‘A la poursuite de l'étre'. An unmistakable sign of Proust's 
philosophical nature was his interest in the individuality of things and of people. It is 
the perceived uniqueness of a person or a thing which arouses in us a desire to know 
them - more so: to possess them. Since, however, the individual is not something that 
our reason can ever grasp, this desire is bound to be frustrated. Hence, the question of 
being remains what Aristotle once proclaimed it to be: a question with no answer (dei 
Cytovpevov Kai &ei &xopoópevov).?? This is the philosophical struggle that Proust’s work 
elucidates and it does so mainly through the paradigm of eros. 


36 The Greek translation (‘Mix 5iéAeén yia tov Hpovot’, trans. A. A. S., Néa Eoria 39.448 (1946) 93) reads: 
‘Ac m&pope tovc ztou]téc. Ac x&pope 1.x TOV Xaí£nmp. 

37 See Measure for Measure IIL1. I make no references to context in my discussion, for this would take me 
into a long digression. Briefly, then: In the narrow context, Claudio, who has just received a death sentence, 
is here echoing the words of the Duke: if life is but a short breath, an on-going process of withering, then 
death must be preferable to it. Shortly after, however, Claudio finds out from his sister Isabella that the 
villain Angelo has vowed to save his life in exchange for the 'treasures of her body'. The meaning of these 
lines alters dramatically once Claudio is faced with an ethical dilemma. In his new state, he is awakened to 
the real value of life, which he now has to give up of his own accord. 

38 Metaphysics 1028b3-4: ‘kai 8r] xoi tò néon te xod vóv kai cel Crjvopievov Kai Gel &mopoópievov, ti TO dv’. 
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In his doctoral dissertation,’ Capetanakis tries to analyse the paradox of eros by 
referring to two clashing principles that it gives rise to and, in turn, is determined by: 
the desire for eternity and the necessity of temporality.*° The lover, who would like to 
be united forever with his beloved or, to use Aristophanes' image in the Symposium, to 
be cast into one mould, is entrapped in the inexorable law of temporality - not necessar- 
ily because of the other's infidelity or of the infamous waywardness of death (the Prous- 
tian hasard), but because of the lover's own change of heart. This, Proust suggests and 
Capetanakis repeats, is simply the experience of death in our everyday life. When our 
heart changes, then we are no longer the same person - our old self who willed the eter- 
nal union with the beloved has died. Hence Proust shows that we cannot escape the law 
of time, because we can never be situated outside time - time is ourselves. And he man- 
ages to do so in this voluminous novel, where the difference between fictional and real 
time is blurred. One is here tempted to recall the original title of Proust's work - 'Les 
intermittences du coeur’ - which, placed next to the actual one, strengthens Capetana- 
kis’ philosophical reading. 

This unbearable realization, Capetanakis continues, brought Proust to the thresh- 
old of despair. It was thus that he turned to his art in his attempt to assuage his fear, to 
escape the fetters of time. Convinced that the living individual - eros - could not give 
him the happiness and fulfilment that he sought, he tried at least to articulate general 
laws, to come to some other form of objective and extra-temporal knowledge. But the 
knowledge which Proust attained - and here one thinks of all the maxims and incisive 
observations about the human psyche that his work is replete with — comes at a cost. It 
is the knowledge of one who has suppressed his desire for the pleasures in life, indeed 
has given up on life. That is exactly what Proust chose to do, by becoming an ascetic in 
order to complete his great novel. Thus seen, his novel is but the attempt to drown his 
sorrow in knowledge, to hide it behind general laws, which also means an attempt to 
hide his own life. “We know nothing of the love affairs of a man who has spoken to us 
so much about love,’ says Capetanakis (92), echoing Henri Massis, who, in a study that 
had been published a few years earlier, had claimed that Proust worked systematically 
to conceal himself.*! And one can also think of Walter Benjamin’s essay on Proust 
which ends with the heartbreaking image of the author looking up from his deathbed at 


39 All subsequent page references are made to the Greek of the Harvey edition (“Epos kai Xpóvoc', in 
MvOodoyia tov wpaiov) and are included in the text. The translations are mine. 

40 The word ‘avéyxn’ is used in both subheadings. If I am reading correctly, its meaning shifts from that of 
the individual's desire or longing (‘H awviótng cav avayKn otov épwta’) to the necessity of physical laws (‘H 
Tto. poótkótris OAV avéáykr otov époro). 

41 See Massis, Le Drame de Proust, 97: ‘Le but de sa vie, de son art, son intention profonde, les voilà. Il 
semble qu'il cherche - avec quelle dévorante inquiétude! - à se garder une chance: la chance de n'étre pas 
identifié, reconnu, découvert.' Massis attempts an ethical reading of Proust, according to which the novelist, 
experiencing a sense of guilt for his moral weakness, seeks in his art a remedy for his life. 
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the microcosm of his own painting like another Michelangelo gazing at the ceiling of the 


Sistine Chapel.^? 


But it is not in the general laws that he formulates, in the objective knowledge 
that he acquires at the cost of his own life, that Capetanakis detects Proust’s philo- 
sophical significance - his importance for philosophy. On the contrary, he consid- 
ers Proust’s artistic solution to the problem of individuality as a philosophically 
flawed one. To explain this, I will now turn to his discussion of Proust in his dis- 
sertation. What is interesting about this discussion - which otherwise does not add 
much to the points he makes in his other studies - is the way it is contextualized. 
In a stroke of brilliance, Capetanakis chooses to insert Proust in between Socrates’ 
two speeches in Phaedrus. This leads him not only to a daring and fascinating 
interpretation of Plato, but also to a questioning of the nature of all knowledge 
and particularly of its objective status. 

The discussion begins in the second section of his dissertation, where the critic 
exposes the necessity of temporality in eros. The idea of eros as a fleeting passion surfa- 
ces in Socrates’ first speech in the Phaedrus, which is conceived, at least in part, as a par- 
ody of Lysias’ speech.*? Lysias claims that it is preferable to give oneself to one who is 
not in love and thus, among other things, more likely to remain faithful. So does 


42 See W. Benjamin, ‘The Image of Proust’, in Illuminations, trans. H. Zohn (New York 1969) 215: ‘For the 
second time there rose a scaffold like Michelangelo’s on which the artist, his head thrown back, painted the 
Creation on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel: the sickbed on which Marcel Proust consecrates the countless 
pages which he covered with his handwriting, holding them up in the air, to the creation of his microcosm.’ 
43 It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss Capetanakis’ argument in light of the reception of 
Phaedrus. I simply note some currents of interpretation, my focus always being on Socrates’ first speech, 
which has never ceased to be a point of controversy among critics. (The controversy, in turn, springs in part 
from the disagreement over the main theme of the dialogue. Friedrich Schleiermacher was among the first to 
argue, in the early 1800s, that the Phaedrus is in fact a dialogue about philosophy - as it relates to rhetoric — 
and not about eros, a view that has been espoused by many contemporary critics. Capetanakis does not 
address this issue directly, but his overall approach does not seem to contradict the argument). A line of 
criticism going back to G. M. A. Grube (Plato’s Thought, London 1935) and R. Hackforth (Plato’s 
Phaedrus, Cambridge 1952) read the speech quite literally and mostly in light of Socratic intellectualism, 
stressing its moral content. Others, including C. J. Rowe (Plato: Phaedrus, Warminster 2000) underline the 
element of rhetorical strategy, focusing on its incompleteness, and in particular its failing to make the 
distinction between epithumia (as bestial madness) and eros (as divine madness), as does Socrates’ second 
speech. They thus view the speech as a link between the themes of eros and rhetoric. G. R. F. Ferrari 
(Listening to the Cicadas, Cambridge 1987), whose bold interpretation comes quite close to Capetanakis’ 
argument, reads the speech as one of self-hate (assuming Socrates to be a lover yearning passionately for 
Phaedrus and covering up his passion with his logos). Equally interesting with respect to Capetanakis’ 
reading is the claim made by Martha Nussbaum in The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge and New York 
2001) and espoused by Alexander Nehamas and Paul Woodruff (Phaedrus, Indianapolis and Cambridge 
1995) that in the Phaedrus (as opposed to the Symposium) Plato explores more fully the role of non-rational 
elements in eros, as well as Graeme Nicholson’s argument in Plato’s Phaedrus: The Philosophy of Love 
(West Lafayette, 1999) that Socrates sets up a false opposition between epithumia (desire) and doxa 
(common opinion), linking the latter to prudence, an opposition which he will undo in his second speech. 
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Socrates in his first speech, where he presents eros as a fatal sickness (as opposed to a 
divine madness). Here is how Socrates depicts the change of heart in the lover: 


TOTE St) SEOV EKTiVELV, HETABAADV &AXov &pyovta Ev ALTO kai xpootétrv, voðv 
kai owppoobvyny avt Epwtos kai paviac, &AXoc yeyovas AéAnOev TH mad iKc. 
kai [...] bm aioxóvng obre eimeiv ToApa StL GAAOSG yéyovev, OVO SMS TH TÄS 
TIPOTEPAG KVOTTOV APXTS OPKWHOOLE TE Kai DTOOYXEOELS EuTESw@ON ExEL, vobv rjór] 
EOXNKOS koi oeooqpovnkoc, tva prj MPATTOV TALVTA TH zpóo0ev Opotóg TE 
&keiv Kal ó AUTOS náv yévrtrat. Puyas Sr yiyvetor ék voorov [...] (241a1- 
241b6) 

Now, when he should be paying what he owes, he changes in himself 
and adopts a different ruler and master, sense and sanity in place of love 
and madness, and has become a different person without his beloved’s 
realising it [...] and governed by shame he cannot bring himself to say that 
he has become a different person, nor is he able to make good the oaths 
and promises of his previous mindless regime, having now regained his 
mind and come to his senses; for if he did the same things as his previous 
self did, he would become like that self again, the same person. So as a 
result he becomes a fugitive [...].** 


Next to which one can read the passage where Swann falls out of love (and let us not forget 
that Swann's affair with Odette prefigures that of the novel’s hero with Albertine):*° 


Jadis ayant souvent pensé avec terreur, qu’un jour il cesserait d’étre épris d’Odette, 
il s'était promis d'étre vigilant et, dés qu'il sentirait que son amour commencerait à 
le quitter, de s'accrocher à lui, de le retenir. Mais voici qu'à l'affaiblissement de son 
amour correspondait simultanément un affaiblissement au désir de rester 
amoureux. Car on ne peut pas changer, c'est-à-dire devenir une autre personne, 
tout en continuant à obéir aux sentiments de celle qu'on n'est plus. ^? 


Capetanakis may have hit here on a fascinating affinity between Plato and Proust, if not 
a source for the Proustian motif of the intermittences of the heart. (But Capetanakis was 
not a literary scholar; the question of sources would not have been of particular interest 
to him.) A close look at the Proustian passage allows us to get a better grasp of Capeta- 
nakis’ argument. The narrator starts by explaining how Swann's falling out of love is 
accompanied by a weakening of his determination to hold on to his love. This, however, 
means that the old Swann, the Swann in-love, is now mort à jamais, forever dead. What 
is striking is the shift of focus in the last sentence from Swann to ‘one’ (the impersonal 
pronoun oz in the French) - the same shift that arguably takes place in 


44 I am using C. J. Rowe's translation with slight modifications. 

45 Capetanakis does not actually juxtapose the two passages, but it is clear from his discussion that he does 
draw this parallel. 

46 Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, I, 371. 
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the Phaedrus.*’ It is one of those instances when Proust resorts to a universal law (that 
is, according to Capetanakis, to pseudo-philosophy), under which the individual case is 
subsumed and hence obliterated. 

It is a point of agreement among most critics that Socrates’ first speech is at best 
incomplete and limited in scope, hence inauthentic, even if what it articulates may be 
partially true. For Capetanakis, however, this is not exactly the case. The inability of 
readers to detect the nature and measure of truth in this speech, he says, stems from the 
fact that they associate truth with objectivity and permanence. And he asks: 


Could the same statement be true on the lips of one person and false on those 
of another, could it be true at this moment, become false shortly after, and yet 
remain always true? To the mind of one who, not having the power to 
conceive of a living and moving truth, gives a negative answer to this question, 
the space of Platonic dialogues remains forever closed. (103-104) 


Socrates’ first speech, then, is truthful not because it articulates a universal law of psy- 
chology - that the human heart is fickle, that love is a malady - for so does Lysias’ 
speech which is outright false (and so does Proust from his deathbed); its truthfulness is 
rather to be sought in the speaker’s seriousness and his didactic purpose. Let us examine 
these two parameters separately. 

The fact that what distinguishes Socrates’ speech from that of Lysias is the ethos of 
the speaker is a point on which most readers and critics would agree. However, Capeta- 
nakis deduces his seriousness not merely from his projected goal, but from the inner 
struggle which gives birth to it: 


The movement in Plato’s dialogues does not follow the unbridled wandering of 
an uprooted and anaemic thought, but the dramatic struggle of an individual 
who does not express his being only through thoughts, but also with a weighty 
logos and body gestures [...]. In such a struggle, it is not dry thinking that 
matters most. The relation of thought to truth is not defined by its relation to 
correctness. The forces that establish the truth of these thoughts are the depth 
from which they spring, the seriousness that binds them, the genuine effort 
that engenders them, the eros that fuels them - passion and ethos (104). 


It is true that the law of temporality that Socrates exposes is false on account of its 
claims to universality and objectivity. That is why Capetanakis pays close attention to 
the philosopher’s gesture of covering his face while he speaks,^? a gesture which is only 


47 I am referring to the original framing of Socrates’ speech, according to which the words are addressed to 
a beloved by a man in love (played by Socrates) who wants to hide his true feelings. In his treatment of love 
as a malady, Socrates goes on to provide hypothetical examples. 

48 Socrates’ gesture of covering up his face before he begins his first speech (237a4-6: °Eykañvyápevos épó, 
iv Sti TaxLoTa Siadpa&po tov Adyov Kai pr] BAérov mpdc oè bm’ aioxbvnc Statop@pou’) has been interpreted in 
various ways, which are always in line with the critics’ appraisal of the content, or form (or both) of his 
speech. It has thus been viewed as a parody of Phaedrus who hides Lysias’ speech, as a contrived symptom 
of his poetic madness or even in the context of the opposition between rhetoric and dialectic. 
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too reminiscent of his argument about Proust: the person who resorts to a kind of gen- 
eral wisdom does so in an attempt to assuage his frustration over the individual, that is 
to conceal his own self.*? If I am reading the passage correctly, Capetanakis is almost 
emptying the Platonic logos of its irony, choosing to see behind any apparent contradic- 
tion not a rhetorical device but a dramatic struggle -indeed, to read Socrates as a tragic 
figure. 

On the other hand, Socrates' speech is intended to have a didactic effect: Capetana- 
kis reminds us that the logos is Vvyeyeprikóg as opposed to Lysias? which is merely 
&ióeiKtiKÓg. Again, this is not so because by parodying Lysias’ speech he brings out the 
falsity in his argument, but because by adopting this line of argument to the extreme, he 
gives voice to a most dreadful consideration. Anyone listening to Socrates exposing so 
blatantly the vicissitudes of the human heart is bound to be plunged into despair. But 
despair is not an altogether negative thing, for though 'as an ultimate danger, it threat- 
ens to destroy everything, should it manage to engender in us faith, it can also lead to 
salvation' (98). One cannot miss the Kierkegaardian echo in this passage. Karl Jaspers, 
who must have played a part in setting his young tutee on Kierkegaard's track, had a 
term for such circumstances where one is brought to the brim of the abyss; situations 
which have the potential of triggering a philosophical awakening: he called them 
Grenzsituationen.°° 

Plato, as we well know, does not stop there. In his second speech, Socrates uncovers 
his face, acknowledges that he has been blasphemous and proceeds to extol the merits of 
eros as a divine madness in what has become known as the myth of the psyche. Surpris- 
ingly, Capetanakis’ commentary on this second speech is neither as extensive?! nor, I 
think, as interesting, so I will limit myself to a couple of observations. The essayist 
accepts that Socrates’ second speech gives a truer philosophical answer to the question 
of eros. Why? Precisely because philosophical truth is, for him, not the truth expressed 
by universal laws, not the truth of psychology that is derived from common everyday 
experience, but a higher truth. It is the ‘truth that would lead us to realize the highest 
potential of our existence.’ (135) By turning to myth, Socrates opens up an entirely 


49 The issue of self-concealment has recently been addressed with respect to Capetanakis’ own poetry, from 
the perspective of queer theory (see D. Papanikolaou, ‘Demetrios Capetanakis: a Greek poet (coming out) in 
England’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 30.2 (2006) 201-23). I do not follow this line of thought, 
but limit myself to the philosophical implications of the issue - as does Capetanakis in his essays. 

50 The concept of ‘ultimate situations’ is first introduced in Jaspers’ Psychologie der Weltanschauungen 
(1919) in a psychological context; it is systematically elaborated in the Philosophie (1932), where ultimate 
situations (death, suffering, struggle, guilt) are discussed as offering access to the illumination of Existenz. 

51 This, I presume, is due to the fact that he is not interested in the Platonic ideal as an abstract concept. In 
general, I would argue that he downplays the metaphysical substratum of Plato’s philosophy in his attempt 
to introduce an existential strand in his thought. Accepting Plato’s Theory of Ideas might create a 
contradiction in his argument, because then he would be hard-pressed to defend the notion of truth as 
inextricably linked to individuality. Capetanakis never makes the Platonic move from the human body to 


the abstract idea of the beautiful or the good - his thought is well grounded in the tangible reality of human 
bodies. 
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different dialectic in which objective knowledge gives way to myth or, in Kierkegaardian 
terms (for here is, indeed, an instance of fusion), to faith. Capetanakis acknowledges as 
much: even if reason tells us that eternal love is unfeasible, we have to keep on living 
with, and believing in, this ideal; we have to struggle to realize this ideal, if only in the 
moment. This, then, is precisely how Capetanakis understands palinode: as a movement 
from negation to affirmation, from despair to faith; if it is a kind of catharsis or exonera- 
tion, that is because it constitutes an attempt to keep the philosophical struggle alive and 
not to seek knowledge in death. Palinode, then, seen not as a genre or a figure of speech, 
but as a natural tendency of a mind that is philosophically inclined, is Capetanakis’ 
choice over and above irony, including Socratic irony. 

To sum up: For Capetanakis, the philosophical significance of the Recherche is not 
to be sought in the attempt to break the fetters of time by reaching an extra-temporal 
perspective through art - much less in the author's ability to turn individual experience 
into a universal principle. The novel's importance for philosophy can only be sensed in 
this back-and-forth - the intermittences in thought mirroring those of the heart - which 
are, I would argue, the equivalent to the Platonic palinode. 


* 


I would like, by way of a conclusion, to return to the question of Capetanakis' joint 
approach to writers' works and lives - not unrelated to his joint approach to literature 
and philosophy - an approach that is manifested throughout his essays and lectures but 
becomes progressively more pronounced. On the surface, the essayist may seem to be 
violating a basic rule of literary scholarship, a legacy of New Criticism which few people 
would dare to challenge: that one should never confuse the narrator of a novel with its 
author or the speaker of a poem with the poet. Capetanakis’ essays often give the 
impression that he is doing just that, but this is merely an impression: one would have a 
hard time looking for precise instances where this faux pas actually takes place. What is 
even more peculiar, which I have already hinted at, is that this quest of his for the real 
events in a writer's life most often comes to a dead end: ‘I do not know if we will ever 
come to learn the concrete facts of Proust's life which led him to despair,' he writes (92). 
Similarly, in his George essay he laments the fact that we will never know anything 
about the miracle which changed his life (his encounter with Maximin): ‘His biogra- 
phers avoid revealing more than the poet himself revealed [...]. The whole story is pre- 
sented like a myth, a legend stripped of all human interest. ^? Regarding Charlotte 
Bronté he remarks that ‘one is not so much interested in the adventures of [her] principal 
characters as in the misfortunes of the writer which these adventures reveal to us' and 
yet points out that Elizabeth Gaskell’s biography, despite its merits, ‘ignores or even 
misinterprets [her] misfortunes, which, as her novels show, had the most important 
bearing on her life.°* Why, then, does his fascination persist and how does it relate to 
his overall approach to literature and philosophy? His lecture on Proust gives us a clue. 


52 ‘Stefan George’, 81. 
53 ‘Charlotte Bronté’, in GPE 148. It is interesting to note that despite Capetanakis’ fascination with 
biographies, he seems convinced that literary works reveal much more about an author than the former. 
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In the first part of the lecture, before Capetanakis proceeds to give his audience some 
biographical information on Proust, he finds it necessary to justify this choice. It is in this 
context that he exposes his view of philosophy as the expression of an individual's life. 
‘Behind all philosophies there are living men, whose expression they are’ (92).°* This 
being the case, it would seem only natural that in seeking to understand a philosophy 
one should first seek to approach the person whose expression it is — seek, that is, to dis- 
cover the individuality of that person, just as a lover seeks to possess his/her beloved or 
the beholder of an artwork seeks to unlock its mystery. And indeed, in his German study, 
this parallel is made explicit: to understand a work, one needs to understand the author, 
which means nothing less than to love the author. But, to press this analogy further, just 
as it is impossible to know and possess the beloved, so is it impossible to unlock the mys- 
teries of an artwork or penetrate into the life of its creator. The closest we can come is by 
getting a fleeting glimpse of it in some rare moment of revelation, in the blinking of an 
eye (augenblicklich) - an image which, incidentally, recalls Plato's myth of the psyche.°° 

Edith Sitwell once noted that Capetanakis 'did not remain a thing apart from the 
element he explored. He was the element itself.?^ Her comment provides a shrewd 
insight into Capetanakis’ reading habits, which could not have been further from those 
of Proust. For, if for the latter 'becoming the thing itself" presupposes seclusion and 
appropriation, for the former it marks an attempt to enter into the other's space, to iden- 
tify with the other subject. To understand what is at stake in this opposition, one need 
only revisit Proust's extraordinary meditation on reading (‘Sur la lecture’) that prefaces 
his translation of Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies.°’ There, the French novelist opposes Rus- 
kin's view of reading as a conversation, stressing instead the solitary nature of this activ- 
ity. While he, too, acknowledges that one strives in vain to seize the other's truth, this 
realization sets him on a very different quest. Reading, for him, becomes an activity of 
re-creation. What this presupposes is that one understands, accepts, and even celebrates, 
the laws of vision??- what we would call individual perspective. And yet, a few pages 


54 Capetanakis' position is that any philosophy is the expression of a living person and not the other way 
round. One does not fashion oneself through philosophy (a view which would be closer to Nietzsche's 
position); rather, one expresses one's life in one's philosophy (which might mean that one's philosophy 
reflects one's life). 

55 In the German lecture Capetanakis remarks: ‘Dieses Individuelle [the beauty of an artwork, in this case of 
Proust's novel] aber ist nur fassbar in dem persónlichen Umgang mit dem Schriftsteller. Und nicht für 
jedermann. Um einen echten Schópfer zu verstehen: einen Dichter oder einen echten Philosophen muss man 
ihn lieben. Nur der Liebende kann das absolut Individuelle des Anderen fassen, augenblicklich fassen, aber 
nicht besitzen.' 

56 E. Sitwell, ‘The poetry of Demetrios Capetanakis’, in GPE 35. 

57 J. Ruskin, Sésame et les lys: Des trésors des rois. Des jardins des reines, translated, annotated and with a 
preface by Marcel Proust (Paris 2014 [1906]). 

58 M. Proust, ‘Sur la lecture’, 33: ‘Mais par une loi singuliére et d'ailleurs providentielle de l'optique des 
esprits (loi qui signifie peut-étre que nous ne pouvons recevoir la vérité de personne, et que nous devons la 
créer nous-méme), ce qui est le terme de leur sagesse ne nous apparait que comme le commencement de la 
notre [...].' 
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later in the essay, Proust goes on to claim that authors (books) remain our only true 
friends. Why is this so? For the simple reason that they are dead: they can be taken up 
or returned to their shelf at any time; they can be enjoyed in silence; one need not fret 
about complimenting or reproaching them; neither does one have to please them; and 
one is never scared of being rejected by them. One’s relationship to them seems very sim- 
ilar to that of a married couple: Swann and Odette, for example (but - alas! - Swann 
was granted this happiness ‘posthumously’). 

Capetanakis' approach to reading, on the other hand, is the approach of the lover 
who would like to be united forever with his beloved. This kind of identification can 
only materialize as the fleeting experience of one reading, say, poetry or fiction. This is 
why the ‘young aesthete’ who grew into a ‘Greek poet in England’ chose to pursue his 
philosophical quest through a turn to the poet philosophers. To read an author philo- 
sophically meant for him to try to solve the enigma of poetry, that peculiar form of writ- 
ing where one struggles to conceal one's innermost secrets and, in doing so, infinitely 
exposes oneself. This is certainly not a Proustian reading, but it is a most insightful phil- 
osophical reading of Proust. 
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This article demonstrates the link between Nektarios Terpos and the decorative 
programme of Ardenica Monastery, Myzeqe, central Albania. An early eighteenth- 
century preacher against Islam and conversion to Islam, Terpos emphasized the 
importance of undergoing suffering, and even death by martyrdom, in the conviction 
that suffering leads to salvation and glorification, while conversion to Islam to 
damnation. Terpos was abbot of Ardenica Monastery. The analysis of its decorative 
programme, which emphasizes salvation and glorification through suffering and 
passion, in conjunction with the writings of Nektarios Terpos, concludes that he must 
have been the mastermind behind the inception of the decorative programme of the 
katholikon. 
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Introduction 


Questions pertaining to the ideological orientation of post-Byzantine art remain highly 
controversial for a number of reasons. First, because, in the past, such matters were 
deceptively upheld as self-evident truths in the service of political agendas which were 
set out in advance of research on post-Byzantine art-historical material? Second, 
because, especially in pre-war Balkan scholarship, artistic problems and phenomena 


1 I would like to thank Professor Peter Mackridge and the two anonymous reviewers for helping me 
sharpen my points and polish my arguments. 

2 For such theories, their ideologemes and critiques see M. Garidis, La peinture murale dans le monde 
orthodoxe aprés la chute de Byzance (1450-1600) et dans les pays sous domination etrangére (Athens 
1989) 16-20. 
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were separated from their historical context and were studied in light of national 
ideology in an attempt to construct the alleged ‘national’ character of post-Byzantine 
painting.’ Such constructs are profoundly both methodologically problematic and 
research-distorting. However, despite the controversial nature of the ideological orienta- 
tion of art, as I shall show below, one should not summarily discredit the matter, pro- 
vided that such questions are investigated in art-historical terms within their 
contemporary contexts. 

Byzantine and post-Byzantine art is the product of a civilization whose differ- 
ent expressions pre-existed the construction of national identity and, even after its 
appearance, remained largely independent. In the border areas of states or ecclesias- 
tical territories founded on ethnic criteria, and after political intervention in artistic 
causes, it is still possible to trace some iconographic particularities, as in the art of 
the Byzantine tradition. Yet even these cannot be considered as ‘national’ character- 
istics, as the aesthetic principles of art are not dependent upon national reasoning. 
Orthodox art, quasi-marginal as it was in the Ottoman Empire, depended in differ- 
ent ways and places on private initiatives or the initiatives of the Church, itself sub- 
ject to the central administration of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. Relationships of 
many kinds inevitably developed among the provinces under Ottoman domination. 
The alleged ‘national’ particularities, therefore, were but local traditions that were 
generated by the coupling of certain painters with particular aesthetic or artistic 
trends, or simply by the use of different models.* 

In this article I am building on previous work? on one of these local traditions 
generated by the influence of a patron with particular theological views and aes- 
thetics over a group of artists who worked on the decorative programme of Ardenica 
Monastery, Kolonja, Lushnja, in the area of Myzeqe (Greek MovCaxi&) in central- 
southern Albania. More specifically, while in the previous article I demonstrated the 
necessity for the promotion of a militant spirit in the decorative programme of 
Ardenica Monastery on account of the region’s conversion to Islam in the course of 
the eighteenth century and demonstrated how this programme addressed this need, 
in this article I am arguing that this militant spirit in the monastery’s central church 


3 For the case of Bulgaria see B. Filov, L'art bulgare (Berne 1919); and N. Mavrodinov, Starobulgarskata 
Zivopis (Sofia 1946). For Serbia see V. Petković, ‘Srpski spomenici XVI-XVII veka’, Starinar 6 (1914) 
165-203; and V. Petković, La peinture serbe du Moyen Age, 2 vols (Belgrade 1930-4). For the case of 
Romania see N. Iorga, G. Bals, Histoire de l'art roumain (Paris 1928) and I. D. Stefanescu, L'évolution de la 
peinture religieuse en Bucovine et en Moldavie depuis les origines jusqu'au XIX siécle (Paris 1928). For 
Greece see N. Kalogeropoulos, Merafiv£avrivij koi veoeAAnvixy réyvi (Athens 1926). 

4 For these theories and their critics see Garidis, La peinture, 16-20. 

5 K. Giakoumis, ‘Preparing for martyrdom: Ardenica Monastery's (Myzeqe) decorative programme’, Art 
Studies Quarterly 3 (2016) 10-21. 
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(frescoes, icons, ceramics and wood carvings) should be attributed to the influence of 
Nektarios Terpos (Albanian: Nektar Terpo), a fiery preacher from Moschopolis 
(Albanian: Voskopoja) during the first four decades of the eighteenth century, 
preaching suffering and martyrdom as means of salvation and glorification. To argue 
this, in the first part I shall outline the art-historical evidence provided by the given 
artworks viewed through an iconological method of enquiry. Finally, in the 
second part, I will link previous observations with the figure of the mastermind who, 
directly or indirectly (i.e. through his successors), was behind the artworks under 
consideration: the priest-monk Nektarios Terpos, by contextualizing his writings 
after analysing them by means of classical hermeneutics. 


The circumstances 


In the eighteenth century, conversion to Islam in the region increased and a large num- 
ber of inhabitants of Labëri, Filiates, Pogon and Kurvelesh converted.° On 25 December 
1724 the scholar-monk Nektarios Terpos, the abbot of Ardenica, travelled to the village 
of Dragot, Elbasan, to celebrate the Christmas liturgy. Upon entering the village church, 
he found the parish priest and around a hundred and twenty women, but only fifteen 
men. He learned that the other men had all converted to Islam.’ In 1739, twenty-five vil- 
lages in Thesprotia were forced to convert to Islam en masse. It has also been noted that 
conversions intensified after the wars of Russia with the Porte (1710-11, 1768-74, 
1787-92, 1806-12).’ There is no thorough study of conversion to Islam in the region 
of Myzeqe based on demographic data; hence, although we anticipate that the region 
followed the overall trend of the conversion to Islam in Albania, what is known for the 
region is that by 1833 a significant portion of Myzeqe’s territory was already Islamized, 
though the majority of the population were Orthodox Christian. '? 

There are three main reasons for the spread of Islam throughout Albania and a part 
of Epiros. The first was social and political: since the Ottomans treated Christians with 


6 K. Giakoumis, “The Monasteries of Jorgucat and Vanishté in Dropull and of Spelaio in Lunxhéri as 
Monuments and Institutions During the Ottoman Period in Albania (167—19'^ Centuries)’, Ph.D. thesis, 
Birmingham 2002, II, 522-5. Accessible via: http://ethos.bl.uk/OrderDetails.do?uin=uk.bl.ethos.390688. 

7 N.Terpos, Biffuápiov kadovpevov IHíovi; (Venice 1732) 225; cf. A. Glavinas, ‘H ovpBoAr tov MooxonoAitn 
wpopgov&you Nextapiov Tépmov otnv avaioyeon tov ečiodapiopov’, AleOvég Xuumócio |MOXXOIIOAIX , 
OcccaAovíkg 31 Oxtwfpiov — 1 Nosgufipíou 1996 (Thessaloniki 1999) 31-2. 

8 L. Vranousis and V. Sphyroeras, ‘Opyavaon tno tovpkikýs Btowrjoeoc kot popodoyia’, in M. V. 
Sakellariou (ed.), Hzeipoc. 4000 ypóvia eAAmvikiác woropíac xot zroArrioos (Athens 1997) 252a. 

9 A. Glavinas, ‘H ExxAnoia otnv 'Hzepo tnv emoyü tno Tovpkokpotíag (1430-1913), Hrepowtikó 
HyepoAóyio 19 (1998) 243-4. 

10 K. Thesprotos and A. Psalidas, Tewypapia AAfavíag xai Hzeípov (Io&vvwo 1964) 8-33. 
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a certain distrust, conversions were favoured in order for Christians to acquire and 
retain official positions and privileges,'' The second was economic: conversion to Islam 
was frequently accompanied by freedom from exploitation, arbitrary justice, overwhelm- 
ing income tax and the payment of the poll tax. Conversion was also a means of amass- 
ing wealth." Finally, it has been suggested that Albanians were well known for their 
indifference to religion. In the Middle Ages, for example, they converted effortlessly 
from Orthodoxy to Catholicism and vice versa, and during the Ottoman domination 
from either of these two confessions to Islam. Heresies such as Arianism and Bogo- 
milism were also widespread in the country.'? Furthermore, the illiteracy of the 
clergy'* and the attendant poverty of the church must have played a role in conver- 
sion to Islam. Aravantinos has recorded the manner in which the Labs (the inhabi- 
tants of Labëri; in Greek: Annes) were converted. Apparently, at a time of great 
famine, the bishop of Delvina and Himarra stubbornly refused to permit the semi- 
nomadic Labs to break the fast and consume milk. Their request to do so was coun- 
tered by threats of interminable hell.'? 
man occupation constituted another reason why disappointed and scared Christian 
populations living in regions formerly under Venetian rule and recently under Otto- 


Fear of the possible consequences of the Otto- 


man occupation felt impelled to convert. In his work on Venice and Albania, Arno 
states that ‘by 1690 Vlora had not only been placed under firm control by the 


11 On the social reasons for conversion to Islam, see A. Vakalopoulos, "Traits communs du développement 
économique et social des peuples balkaniques et sud-est européen à l'époque ottomane', Balkan Studies 16 
(1975) 154-75; M. Kiel, 'Remarks on the administration of the poll tax (cizye) in the Ottoman Balkans and 
value of poll tax registers (cizye defterleri) for demographic research', Études Balkaniques 4 (1990) 89; S. 
Skendi, ‘Religion in Albania during the Ottoman Rule’, Südost-Forschungen 15 (1956) 320; S. Skendi, "The 
millet system and its contribution to the blurring of Orthodox national identity in Albania’, in B. Braude and 
B. Lewis (eds), Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire. The Functioning of a Plural Society, I (The 
Central Lands) (New York and London 1982) 248; S. Pulaha, ‘Shpronësimi i klasës feudale shqiptare nga 
toka dhe rrugét e integrimit té njé pjese té saj né klasén feudale osmane né shek. XV (L'expropriation des 
domaines de la classe féodale albanaise et l'intégration d'une partie de celle-ci dans la classe féodale 
ottomane au XVe siécle)’, Studime Historike 3 (1982) 163-4; Glavinas, ‘H ExxAnoia otnv 'Hzeipo', 242-3. 
12 Skendi, ‘Religion’, 319-20; I. Zamputi, S. Naçi, Z. Shkodra, Burime të zgjedhura për historinë e 
Shqipërisë: Shqipëria nën sundimin feudal-ushtarak otoman (1506-1839), III (Tirana 1961), 55-6, 134, 
274-89; N. Papadopoulos, H ApózoAig tng Bopeiov Hreipov kará tv Tovprokpariav (1430-1913) (Athens 
1976) 47; Skendi, ‘The millet’, 248. 

13 M. Kiel, Ottoman Architecture in Albania 1385-1912 (Istanbul 1990) 17; S. Rizaj, ‘The Islamization of 
the Albanians during the XV-th and XVI-th centuries’, Studia Albanica 2 (1985); E. Çela, ‘Dëshmi të 
besimit të cekët fetar në disa krahina të Shqipërisë së veriut e të mesme nën dritën e dokumenteve të shek. 
XVII’, Studime Historike 2 (1987) 153-65; E. Çela, ‘Autorë të huaj mbi mendësinë dhe mungesën e 
fanatizmit fetar tek Shqiptarët (shek. XVIII-fillimi i shek. XX)’, Studime Historike 2 (1988) 123-34; Kiel, 
‘Remarks on the administration of the poll tax’, 89. 

14 Skendi, ‘Religion’, 320; Skendi, ‘The millet’, 248. Clerical illiteracy was a general phenomenon. See, for 
example, the comment by the western traveller Pococke in 1738 with regard to the clergy in Cyprus, cited in 
K. Çiçek, Zimmis (non-Muslims) of Cyprus in the Sharia Court: 1110/39 A.H. / 1698-1726 A.D., Ph.D. 
thesis, Birmingham 1992, 212. 

15 P. Aravantinos, Xpovoypapia trc Hzeípov, I (Athens 1856) 244-5 and n. 1. 
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Ottoman sultans, but also a strong and steady wave of conversion to Islam had 
already been observed’.'® 

It was precisely at the peak of this conversion to Islam that a certain militant expres- 
sion of resistance against it marked the appearance and veneration of neomartyrs during 
Ottoman domination. The neomartyrs were Christian converts who, having chosen to 
apostatize from Islam, faced the death penalty imposed by Islamic Law.” In Epiros and 
Albania there were at least eighteen neomartyrs (two in the sixteenth century, two in the 
seventeenth, nine in the eighteenth and five in the nineteenth), which indicates the pace 
of conversion to Islam (Table 1).'? 

Emphasis must be given to the role of clergymen such as Terpos and Saint Kosmas 
the Aetolian'? in restricting the conversion to Islam. To a certain degree, these men, 
through the testimony of their sacrifice, helped to contain proselytism to Islam. Having 
outlined how one is to look at the ideological orientation of post-Byzantine art and the 
pace of conversion to Islam into the late nineteenth century, in the following section we 
shall move to our specific case-study. Ardenica Monastery must have been instrumental 
in containing conversion to Islam, not only because it provided a base for preachers 
such as Terpos and a refuge for Saint Kosmas' disciples in times of turmoil after his 
death, but also because its decorative programme, as manifested in its ceramic 


16 E. Arno, ‘Venezia e l'Albania', Rassegna Italiana XIV/211 (December 1935) 12. 

17 On the neomartyrs in general see C. Patrinelis, ‘Mia avéxdotn nnyń yia tov &yvooto veop&propa Tewpyto 
(1437), Op06óotoc IIapovoía 1 (1964) 65-74; I. Anastasiou, ‘Xyediaopa nepi vov veouaprópov', MNHMH 
1821 (Thessaloniki 1971) 7-61; I. Theocharidis and D. Loules, ‘Ot veopu&prupec otv cdànviký voxopío 
(1453-1821), Awéddvy 17/1 (1988) 135-50; M. Tritos, Tevik& mepi Tov veopaptipwv’, Hazeiporrikó 
Hpepoddyio 13 (1991) 324-36, where analytical citations of earlier literature; I. Theocharidis, ‘Ou 
veopé&prupec otrjv eAAnvixr] voxopío (1453-1821) (supplement)', Acóóvr 20/1 (1991) 57-68; P. Iliou, 'I1600c 
papropiov', Ta Ioropiká 12/23 (1995) 267-84. Cf. C. MacFarlane, Turkey and its Destiny (Philadelphia 
1850) 55-6; I. Delehaye, ‘Greek neomartyrs', The Constructive Quarterly 9 (1921) 701-12; F. W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, II (Oxford 1929) 452-9; S. Salaville, ‘Pour un répertoire des néo- 
saints de l'église orientale, Byzantion 20 (1950) 223-37; G. Arnakis-Georgiadis, “The Greek Church of 
Constantinople and the Ottoman Empire', Journal of Modern History 24/3 (September 1952) 235-51; S. 
Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the 
Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley 1971) 360-62; R. Clogg, ‘A little-known Orthodox neo- 
martyr, Athanasios of Smyrna (1819)’, Eastern Churches Review 5 (1973) 28-36; K. Karpat, “The situation 
of the Christians in the Ottoman Empire’, International Journal of Turkish Studies 4/2 (1983) 259-66; N. 
Russell, ‘“Neomartyrs of the Greek calendar’, Sobornost 5/1 (1983) 36-62; K. Karpat, ‘Ottoman views and 
policies towards the Orthodox Christian Church’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 31/1-2 (1986) 
131-55; I. Theocharidis and D. Loules, ‘The neomartyrs in Greek history, 1453-1821’, Etudes Balkaniques 
25/3 (1989) 78-86; E. Zachariadou, "The neomartyrs’ message’, AeAtio tov Kévrpov Mikpaciaikóv Xxovócv 8 
1990-1) 51-63; L. Kamperidis, ‘Neomartyrs’, in G. Speake (ed.), Encyclopedia of Greece and the Hellenic 
Tradition, II (London and Chicago 2000) 1139ii-1140ii; K. Gjakumis, "Paraqitija e parë në ikonografi e 
déshmorit té ri Nikollés nga Mecova: tregues té orientimit ideologjik té pikturés né zonén e Gjirokastrés 
(1634-1653), Tempulli: Revistë Periodike Kulturore 3 (2001) 47-80. 

18 Glavinas, ‘H ExxAnota otnv Hzepo', 248-9. 

19 From the rich literature regarding Saint Kosmas the Aetolian and his contribution, see G. Giakoumis, O 
Ayioc Koopids Kau ro povactipt oro KoAikóvracoi (Marousi 1996); Glavinas, ‘H ExkAnoía otnv Hzetpo', 252-4. 
20 Ibid. 
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Table 1: Neomartyrs of the Ottoman period in Epiros and Albania. 


Name of neomartyr 


Place of origin 


Date of martyrdom 


Jacob the Arvanite Region of Korçë 1 Nov. 1519 
John Terrovo, Ioannina 18 Apr. 1526 
Nikolaos Metsovo 17 May 1617 
Christos Preveza 15/16 Apr. 1669 
Auxentios Vella 25 Jan. 1720 
Nikodemos Elbasan 11 Jul. 1722 
Anastasios the furrier Village of Hagios Vlasios, Igoumenitsa 8 Jul. 1743 
Christos the Arvanite gardener ‘Across the River Vjosa’ 12 Feb. 1748 
Anastasios Paramythia 18 Nov. 1750 
Panagiotis Delviné 24 Jun. 1767 
Parthenios, bishop of Radovisdion, Arta — 12 Jan. 1777 
Kosmas the Aetolian Megalo Dendro, Aetolia 24 Aug. 1779 
Zacharias Arta 20 Jan. 1782 
Niketas Corfu 4 Apr. 1808 
Demetrios Samarina 1808 

John Konitsa 23 Sept. 1814 
Paul, monk of Konstamonitou Monastery Ioannina 1822 

George Ioannina 17 Jan. 1838 


decoration, wall paintings, icons and wood carvings, aimed at preparing the faithful for 
redemption, glorification and resurrection through suffering, sacrifice and martyrdom. 


The ‘militant spirit’ in Ardenica Monastery's artworks: the art-historical 
evidence 


Situated on the highest hill among a group of knolls, lying in the middle of the large val- 
ley of Myzeqe (central Albania), Ardenica Monastery justifies its reputation as 'the Castle 
of Myzeqe’. The Sacred Monastery of Ardenica is dedicated to the Nativity of the All- 
Holy Theotokos (8 September). The monastery has always been an important spiritual, 
cultural and historical centre for the region and beyond. This was due, among other rea- 
sons, to its proximity to the southern axis of the important road artery of the Via Egna- 
tia, whose traces were still in use up to the beginning of the twentieth century?! 

Legend has it that the original nucleus of the monastery, the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, dates back to the tenth century. According to certain local traditions the monastery 
was founded in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Other traditions, however, maintain 
that George Castriota Scanderbeg was crowned there in 26 April 1451 as 'King of Epirots 
and Albanians,” or that he was married there.” The katholikon (central church) of the 


21 For the southern branch of the Via Egnatia see H. Ceka, ‘Dega Jugore e Rrugés Egnatia’, Monumentet 2. 
(1971) 25-32; A. Baçe, ‘Rrugët Shqiptare né Mesjetë’, Monumentet 1 (1984) 59-65; cf. R. Gega, 
‘Arkitektura dhe Restaurimet né Manastirin ‘Fjetja e Shën Mérisié’ né Ardenicé’, Monumentet 1 (1988) 141; 
S. Mihalcka, ‘Piktura e Ardenicës’, Monumentet 48 (2006) 86-101 (87). 

22 M. Tritos, ‘Next&pioc Tépztoc, o yooyxostoAítrs 616 &okoXoc tov yévouc', Hzeipoorikó HuepoAóyio 20 (1999) 
228-9, n. 7. 

23 Bardhyli, ‘Historia e Bibliotekave né Shqipéri', Yili i Drités 1 (1938), 162-9; N. Kule, Rrefimét e 
Ardenicës (Tirana 1999) 31-43; G. Lorenzoni, ‘Në Myzeqe’, trans. Eqrem Çabej, Myzeqeja 4 (May 2006) 
28-9; S. Sinani, Kodikët Kronografike të Shqipërisë. Shkrime dhe Dorëshkrime prej Rilindjes Europiane 
deri në Rilindjen Kombëtare (Tirana 2014) 87. 
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Nativity of the Virgin was rebuilt between 1730 and 1743.** Yet, apart from unreliable 
oral traditions, there is some concrete historical and material evidence that the monastery 
existed before 1741.” First, a 1690 icon of the Archangel Michael from Ardenica Monas- 
tery bears an inscription commemorating the name of hieromonk Symeon, abbot of the 
very monastery.?? Second, in 29 June 1718 the monastery of Ardenica received a donation 
of three hundred akçe, as shown in a note kept in the register of the Moschopolis tailors’ 
guild.” Thirdly, writing shortly before or after 1720, the Moschopolitan priest-monk and 
scholar Terpos introduces himself as the abbot of Ardenica Monastery.^? Furthermore, 
two other inscriptions on monastic buildings or icons belonging to the monastery bear the 
dates 1730” and 1731,*° while one of the extant oil-lamps of the monastery bears the 
date 1725 and states that it is the property of Ardenica Monastery.*' In addition, other 
inscriptions on the monastery's bells bear the dates 1708 and 1738.7? It is therefore beyond 
doubt that the monastery existed well before the eighteenth century, while legends placing 
its original nucleus in the late Byzantine period are reinforced by Reshat Gega's dating of 
Ardenica's Holy Trinity chapel to the thirteenth to fourteenth century on the grounds of 
anthropological analysis of the skeletons found outside the east wall of the chapel and of 
constructional data presenting similarities with the thirteenth- to fourteenth-century church 
of the Transfiguration at Mborjé?? and also by the so-called ‘Ardenica Codex’ dating from 
the twelfth to thirteenth century.** 


24 Cf. T. Popa, Mbishkrime té kishave né Shqipéri, ed. N. Nepravishta and K. Gjakumis (Tirana 1998) 
96-7 (No. 115). 

25 This is the date of the firman granting permission to the peasants of Ardenica to rebuild their monastery; 
K. Giakoumis and D. Egro, ‘Ottoman pragmatism in domestic inter-religious affairs: the legal framework of 
church construction in the Ottoman Empire and the 1741 firman of Ardenica Monastery’, Hzeiporiká 
Xpoviká 44 (2010) 103-5; K. Giakoumis, 'Dialectics of pragmatism in Ottoman domestic interreligious 
affairs. Reflections on the Ottoman legal framework of church confiscation and construction and a 1741 
firman for Ardenica Monastery', Balkan Studies 47 (2008-12) 110-13. 

26 S. Forestier (ed.), Trésors d'art albanais. Icónes byzantines et post-byzantines du XIIe au XIXe siécle 
(Nice 1983) No. 45; K. Nasllazi, ‘Mbi veprimtarinë artistike ikonografike té piktorit té fundit té shek. XVII 
murgut Simon i Ardenicés’, Monumentet 47 (2005) 143-52; E. Drakopoulou, ‘39. The Archangel Michael’, 
in A. Tourta, Icons from the Orthodox Communities of Albania. Collection of the National Museum of 
Medieval Art, Korçë (Thessaloniki 2006) 118-19. Symeon was erroneously referred to as Simon in the first 
two editions and was mistakenly reported as a painter. 

27 The register is kept in the Central Archives of the State, Tirana. The relevant note reads: + Kai ao tà 
&voOev yida tpiakóoiw tpiávta névre Gompa esHoapeV eic trjv / Havayiav O(eotó)kov tig ApdeBovtCac ... 
&onpo 300 / yovv tpiakóoia (Central Archives of the State, Tirana, F. 149, D. 2, f. 12v). 

28 Terpos, IHíoric, 196; cited in Tritos, "T£pztog', 229 and n. 10. 

29 This date was carved on a stone placed in the south wall of the monastery's kitchen: Popa, Mbisbkrime, 94 
(No. 110); cf. Gega, ‘Arkitektura’, fig. 7 on p. 145, mistakenly read as 1770. This stone cannot be traced today. 
30 This date appears in the famous inscription of the Theotokos ApSevovoe written in Albanian, Greek, 
Romanian and Latin by Nektarios Terpos: Popa, Mbishkrime, 94-5 (No. 111). 

31 Op. cit., 99 (No. 122). 

32. A. Alexoudis, Xívropoc ioropikij nepiypagý ths Iepág Myntporddews BeAeypáócv Kou THG vnó THY nvevuamuijv 
avtýç dikouodociav vræyopévns yópaç (Corfu 1868) 74; Gega, ‘Arkitektura’, 157; Popa, Mbishkrime, 96 (No. 
113). Unfortunately, these bells no longer exist in the monastery. 

33 Gega, 'Arkitektura', 157. 

34 Z. Simoni, ‘Kodiku i 98té i Ardenicas , in S. Sinani et al. (eds), Kodikët e Shaipérisé (Tiranë 2003) 175-6. 
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Considering that the excavations that took place during recent restorations of the 
monastery did not reveal any evidence that the current katholikon was built on the founda- 
tions of another church, ?? one has to assume that the original nucleus of the monastery is 
actually the chapel of the Holy Trinity, which is situated on the highest spot of Ardenica's 
knoll.?5 Various inscriptions and other sources suggest that the Monastery of the Nativity 
of the Theotokos, thanks to generous contributions from the merchants of Voskopoja?” 
was built gradually from the 1730s to the 1770s.?? The outcome was truly impressive: 


35 Gega, 'Arkitektura'. 

36 The building of new churches in old monasteries was not uncommon; see for instance the case Zograf 
monastery in Mount Athos: R. Gradeva, ‘Ottoman policy towards Christian church buildings,’ Etudes 
Balkaniques 4 (1994) 25. 

37 For the contributions of merchants from Voskopoja, see Giakoumis and Egro, ‘Pragmatism’, 96, n. 87 and 
three other inscriptions on the icons of the katholikon’s iconostasis patronized by the guilds of haberdashers, 
grocers and coppersmiths: Popa, Mbisbkrime, 98-9 (No. 119-120). Such ties with the region around Voskopoja 
are also indicated in conjunction with the work of the monk Symeon of Ardenica for the church of the 
Dormition of the Virgin at Vithkuq: see Giakoumis and Egro, ‘Pragmatism’, 97, n. 89. It is worth mentioning 
that merchants from Voskopoja conducting trade with Venice passed nearby the monastery, which, given that 
the area was densely forested until the 1940s, must have provided a sense of security. For the protective role of 
monasteries' sites in non-rational societies, see Giakoumis, "The Monasteries', 325-7. Trade relations between 
Voskopoja and Venice can be traced in historical records from the end of the 17" century; this thriving trade 
lasted until 1761, after which date the trading focus of Voskopojar merchants appears to have totally switched 
to central Europe through the Balkan North: P. Kilipiris, ‘MooyomoAitec &utopot otn Bevetia kat ott xopec TNS 
Avotpovyyapiac (18951995 ouóvac)', in Auc0véc Xujtóoio «MooyózoAig» (OGecooAovíkn, 31 OxtwBpiov — 1 Noguflpíov 
1996) (Thessaloniki 1999) 99-102; A. Koltsidas, ‘Oi owovojukég Spaotnpiotntes tov MooyxoroAwóv oc 
TLAPAYOVTAG SLAPWTLOTIKTIG Kat ztoArropikrjs uevakévoorg otov EAAnviopó', in AleOvég Xuuóoio «MooyónoAi», 
115-16 (the author moves the date of the switch from Venice to Austria-Hungary to 1774, yet, without 
providing any evidence, other than a 1761 report of the Venetian Consul in Durrés); for an insight into the 
trading posts of the network, see C. Papastathis, ‘Aró tnv aAAnhoypawia Mooxoroditov eunópov', in Aucüvéc 
Xuyjnrócio «MooyózoAig», 191-6. As a matter of fact, trading relations between Venice and Voskopoja coincided 
with the dates of the gradual reconstruction of Ardenica monastery. For a more complete overview of 
Voskopoja, see A. Konstantakopoulou, H EAAgvikij yAóoca ota BaAkávia (1750-1850). To TetpdyAwooo Astikó 
tov AavijA Mooxorodity (Ioannina 1988) 16-31; M. D. Peyfuss, Die Druckerei von Moschopolis, 1731-1769. 
Buchdruck und Heiligenverehrung im Erzbistum Achrida (Vienna 1996); and T. Kahl, "Wurde in Moschopolis 
auch Bulgarisch gesprochen? Überlegungen zur Slawophonie im Südalbanien des 18. Jahrhunderts', Probleme de 
filologie slavà 15 (2008) 484-94. 

38 The 18?—century architectural phases of the monastery's reconstruction can be observed through the 
help of inscriptions placed on monastic buildings and denoting the date of their construction: 1) 1730, date 
on the south wall of the monastery kitchen: Popa, Mbishkrime, 94 (No. 110); cf. Gega, Arkitektura, fig. 7 
on p. 145 and n. 30 above. 2) 1743, date of the inscription on the east wall of Ardenica's katholikon: Popa, 
Mbisbkrime, 96-7 (No. 115). 3) 1744, date of the inscription on the west wall of the katholikon’s naos, 
above the entrance: op. cit, 97-8 (No. 117). This must have been the progress of the katholikon’s 
construction at the time that abbot Antonios of Ardenica wrote the letter to ‘all Christians’: Giakoumis and 
Egro, Pragmatism', Appendix II. 4) 1754, date of an inscription carved on a stone placed in the first arch of 
the west colonnade: Popa, Mbishkrime, No. 128, 101. 5) 1777, date of the rebuilding of the monastery's 
main gate: op. cit., 106 (No. 145). 6) 1778, date of reconstruction of several monastic buildings, as shown in 
an inscription placed externally on the south wall of the Holy Trinity chapel: op. cit., 106-7 (No. 148). 
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suffice it to say that Ardenica’s katholikon stands out as the oldest and most lavish among 
a series of impressive eighteenth-century monuments to be built in the region of Myzeqe.*” 

Around 10-19 November 1741, Sultan Mahmud I issued a firman permitting the 
repair of Ardenica Monastery.*° Judging from the course of construction after 1741, 
this firman must have been used as a licence. If there were a prior firman granting a 
licence, the formulation of the 1741 letter would have been different and Ottoman 
bureaucracy would not have failed to mention it. 

The katholikon of Ardenica Monastery is decorated with frescoes dating to 1744, 
i.e. a year after the construction of the katholikon was completed. They were painted by 
the brother painters Constantine and Athanasios from Korga, who were commissioned 
by merchants from Voskopoja. The katholikon bears four zones of frescoes, which gen- 
erally follow the traditional structure of iconographic programmes. The lowest of these 
is taken up with full-length depictions of saints; the second register contains saints in 
medallions, the third depicts the Akathist Hymn and the fourth consists of scenes from 
the Christological cycle. Among the saints of the first zone, two observations are worth 
mentioning. First, the depiction of several military saints on the north wall (from East to 
West: St Demetrios, St Nestor, St Artemios and St James Intercisus?!) and on the south 
wall (from East to West: St George, St Prokopios, St Theodore Tyron, St Theodore 
Stratelates and St Menas) without their military attire (Fig. 1). The saints are instead 
portrayed as martyrs, bearing lay clothes and the characteristic cross of martyrdom. 
Such is also the choice of patrons at the Skete of St Anne on Mount Athos, also painted 
by Constantine and Athanasios from Korga, which follows late Palaeologan and 
early post-Byzantine models dating from no later than the seventeenth century.^? 


39 For the 18-century churches and monasteries in Myzeqe see P. Thomo, Kishat pasbizantine në 
Shqiperiné e Jugut (Tirana 1998) 206-34. 

40 The sultan became involved in the process of repair at the Orthodox Christians’ behest, either because 
after obtaining a first permit by local authorities they were being prevented from completing the task at 
hand, or as a matter of procedure: K. A. Leal, ‘The Ottoman State and the Greek Orthodox of Istanbul: 
Sovereignty and Identity at the Turn of the Eighteenth Century’, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 2003, 
253-5. The sultan’s order for an investigation for verification purposes was not unusual: cf. Gradeva, 
‘Ottoman policy’, 24-5 and n. 63; Leal, ‘Ottoman State’, 252, 258-60 and 252 (n. 35). Nothing in the case 
of Ardenica’s firman indicates that there was a prior ruling from a kadi. 

41 St James the Intercisus (the dismembered) or the Persian (known in Greek as St Jacob the Persian); 
although the saint’s vita in the Synaxarion (27 November) does not mention him as a military officer, he is 
often portrayed and quoted as such. See R. W. Corrie, “75. Icon with the Virgin and Child (front) and Saint 
James the Persian (back)', in H. C. Evans and W. D. Wixon (eds), Tbe Glory of Byzantium. Art and Culture 
of the Middle Byzantine Era. A.D. 843-1261 (New York 1997) 127-9 (128); cf. M. L. Menendez, ‘The 
leadership of the dead: notes towards a Weberian analysis of charisma in narratives of martyrdom', in D. 
Chalcraft, F. Howell, M. L. Menendez and H. Vera (eds), Max Weber Matters: Interweaving Past and 
Present (Furnham and Burlington 2008) 233. 

42 G. Tsigaras, ‘Oi Gwypapot Kwvotavtivos xat A0aváotoc asd trjv Kopotoá. To épyo tovc oto Aytov Opos, 
1752-1783'. PhD. diss., Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 1997, 199-205. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) St George, St Prokopios, and St Theodore Tyron, fresco by Constan- 
tine and Athanasios of Korça, 1744, south wall of katholikon of Ardenica Monastery. All 
photos in this article are © K. Giakoumis. 


Second, the scene of St Tryphon? is not unlikely to be identified with a local martyr 
saint, St Tryphon of Sheqista, locally venerated in peasant-farmer settings, as is the 
well-known third-century saint of the same name who was martyred at Nicaea.** 

The programme of Christological scenes is characterized by a remarkable reduction 
of the historical cycle in order for the Passion and Resurrection cycles to occupy almost 
the entire pictorial surface. This choice, as demonstrated below (Table 2), is unique 
among the studied monuments painted by the same artists, even in such ascetic settings 
as Mount Athos.*° 

All the icons of the iconostasis were probably made in 1744, together with the ico- 
nostasis itself. The icons bear the signature of the painter, Deacon Constantine of 
Shpat.^^ Below the Cross of the Lypera a little almond-like tondo icon represents a 


43 The iconography of the saint is similar to the same subject encountered at the Skete of the Xenophontos 
Monastery on Mount Athos and follows late Palaeologan models: Tsigaras, ‘Ot oypágor, 192-3 and Figs. 
178a. 

44 For this local saint, see Alexoudis, loropikfj zepiypaqrj, 85-7, 113. For the Nicaenean saint, cf. N. 
Kastrinakis, “Nicaea (Byzantium), Cult of St. Tryphon', Encyclopaedia of the Hellenic World, Asia Minor: 
<http://www.ehw.gr/l.aspx?id=8511>, accessed 6 August 2016. 

45 Full analysis of this in Giakoumis, ‘Preparing for martyrdom’. The iconographic programme of the four 
Athonite monuments in Tsigaras, 'Ot Goypáqov, 33-42. 

46 Popa, Mbishkrime, 96 (No. 114), 98 (No. 119); 98-9 (No. 120). 
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Table 2: Proportions of representation of different iconographic cycles in Ardenica Monas- 
tery’s katholikon compared with those of other monuments painted by the same artists. The 
dominance of the Passion and, to a lesser extent, of the Resurrection cycle is evident. 


Kyriakon of Kyriakon of 


Ardenica Philotheou St Anne’s Xenophontos Xeropotamou 
Monastery Monastery Skete Skete Monastery 
1 Mariological Scene 6.90% 7.14% 0.00% 9.09% 1.89% 
2 Christological 10.34% 50.00% 50.00% 24.24% 60.38% 
Historical Cycle 
3 Christological 58.62% 26.79% 10.00% 39.39% 20.75% 
Passion Cycle 
4 Paschal Cycle 24.14% 16.07% 40.00% 27.27% 16.98% 





Fig. 2. (Colour online) Constantine Hierodeacon from Shpat, Tondo-icon of the pelican on 
the iconostasis, 1744, tempera on wood and gold leaf. 


pelican on the left of the painting, dominating the vertical axis of the pictorial space, 
piercing her right flank with her beak to feed her three chicks, who open their beaks to 
drink from the blood spilt from the wound (Fig. 2). Using iconological methods of inter- 
pretation, I have demonstrated that the association of the placing of the icon with rele- 
vant texts points to a powerful symbolism of sacrifice and resurrection.*” The same 
variant of the pelican’s story appears twice in wood carvings of the Ardenica Monas- 
tery. First, on the ambo, where a pelican is bitten by a serpent (Fig. 3). Second, on a 
panel of a proskynetarion, where narrative elements are observed: on the lower part of 


47 Giakoumis, ‘Preparing for martyrdom’. 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) Pelican bitten by a serpent on the ambo, c. 1744, painted wood and 
gold leaf. 


the panel an adult pelican with open wings appears to be tenderly caressing a dead chick 
lying on the ground. Above this, the now resurrected young chick is flying up to the 
skies with open wings. On the upper part of the panel, two lions in profile face each 
other holding a red, green and gilded crown with their front left foot. The crown’s lower 
part is painted in red to demonstrate that it is lined with velvet. The two lions crown the 
young pelican chick which emerges underneath floral decorations (Fig. 4). The lion here 
symbolizes Christ, ‘the lion from the tribe of Judah’ (Rev. 5:5). According to Hall, in 
‘medieval bestiaries the lion symbolizes the Resurrection because the cubs are born dead 
and only come to life on the third day when their father breathes on them. 4’ 

The dominance of the crown in the wood carvings, with its dual symbolism of pas- 
sion and redemption or glorification, befits the overall messages conveyed through other 
artistic media. It can be found in the iconostasis, as well as in other wood carvings of the 
katholikon, like the bishop’s throne (Fig. 5), the canopy of the altar (Fig. 6) and a pros- 
kynetarion.^? In Christian iconography the crown is a symbol of sovereignty, power, 
victory and the attainment of honours. The Christian martyr’s crown signifies both the 
passion, reminiscent of Christ's crown of thorns,?? and victory over death,?! also mani- 
fested in various ways and artistic media detailed above. 


48 J. Hall, Illustrated Dictionary of Symbols in Eastern and Western Art (Boulder, CO 1996) 33-4 (34). 
49 For the variants of the theme, see Giakoumis, ‘Preparing for martyrdom’. 

50 L. Ross, Medieval Art: A Topical Dictionary (Westport, CO and London 1996) 57-8. 

51 Hall, Illustrated Dictionary, 116-17 (116). 
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Fig. 4. (Colour online) The story of the pelican on front panel of Proskynetarion, c. 1744, 
painted wood and gold leaf. 


The artist’s persistence in rendering military saints as martyrs, without their military 
attire, though a trait of a period style in the Balkans, acquires a particular significance 
when combined with other elements. Such elements include, first and foremost, the 
extended Passion cycle, the image of the pelican piercing her flank below the crucified 
Christ of the Lypera and the similar image on the wood carvings of the ambo, and the 
dominance of the element of the crown in the wood carvings with its dual symbolism of 
martyrdom and triumph. To these elements one could also add the supreme symbol of the 
divine passion, the cross, formed with five glazed clay plates dating from the first decades 
of the eighteenth century (Fig. 7), which was formerly visible to pilgrims as they first 
glanced at the gable of the katholikon above the apse as soon as they entered the monastery 
(with one plate at the joint of the arms). Regrettably, these plates, which were still visible 
until 2010, have nowadays almost entirely perished, having fallen prey to children’s slings. 
A complementary interpretation of the same artworks, however, points to an emphasis on 
salvation and glorification: martyred military saints are painted by the side of other saints 
united to God; besides the extended Passion cycle, there is another extended cycle of 
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Fig. 5. (Colour online) Crown held by two angels on lintel of bishop’s throne, c. 1744, 
painted wood and gold leaf. 





Fig. 6. (Colour online) Crown held by two angels on south side of canopy frontal of the 
altar, c. 1744, painted wood and gold leaf. 
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Fig. 7. (Colour online) Five plates in the shape of the Cross in gable above apse, early 18" cen- 
tury, glazed clay. 


frescoes, the Resurrection and Paschal cycle; the resurrection of the pelican’s chicks, the 
crown, a symbol of royalty and glory; and, last but not least, the very Precious and Life- 
Giving Cross as symbol of hope, salvation and glorification. I have no doubt that the mas- 
termind behind the design of Ardenica Monastery’s decorative programme must have 
been a theologian who placed much emphasis on eschatological theology. 


The mastermind 


In the previous sections I outlined the history of the ideological orientation of ‘resistance’ in 
post-Byzantine painting,” the pace of conversion to Islam in Epiros and Albania” up to 
the eighteenth century that set the historical backdrop of such a spirit, and the emphasis on 
salvation and glorification through suffering and martyrdom in the decorative programme 
of Ardenica Monastery. In this section I argue that, directly or indirectly, on the basis of 
his theological discourses and their ideological orientation, the mastermind behind the 
monastery's iconographic programme is most likely to have been Terpos, Ardenica's abbot 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 


52 For its counterpart in theological texts, see A. Argyriou, ‘H eAAnvixr) zoAepur] kat. amodoyntiKt 
ypapparteia évavti tov IoAógt KATH tovc xpóvovg trj TovpKoKpatiac’, Oeodoyia 1 (2013) 133-65. 

53 For the trivial matter of the geographical delineation of these terms see K. Giakoumis, 'Self- 
identifications by Himarriots, 16" to 19^ centuries’, Erytheia 37 (2016) 18-24. 
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The role of scholar monks in the drafting of a monument’s iconographic pro- 
gramme in the period is known to us from various epigraphic and documentary sources, 
including contracts between the monks of Xeropotamou Monastery on Mount Athos 
and the two brother painters Constantine and Athanasios from Korga, who worked for 
this monastery in 1783, i.e. at the end of their career. Their contract with the monastery 
clearly stipulates that ‘the archons of this monastery gave us [i.e. the painters Constan- 
tine and Athanasios from Korga] a register of feasts drafted by kyr Kaisarios Dapontes 
and the feasts should be made according to this, at the place where the teachers [i.e. the 
painters] believe this is appropriate’.°* Constantine Dapontes, renamed Kaisarios after 
his ordination as a priest-monk, was among the most learned men of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Orthodox world of the Ottoman Empire, the dominant figure of eighteenth-century 
religious poetry and literature, whose seminal work is recognized as one of the most reli- 
able geographical, ethnographical, sociological, anthropological and philological sour- 
ces of the eighteenth-century Balkan world.?? His role in drafting the iconographical 
programme of Xeropotamou Monastery, embedding in it the ‘militant’ spirit of neomar- 
tyrs, is well known.?^ It was therefore neither uncommon nor demeaning for the artists 
to receive a template of the programme they were to execute by their patrons or one of 
their appointees. Though the evidence in favour of the attribution of Ardenica Monas- 
tery's decorative programme to Terpos is not as strong as in the case of the role of Kai- 
sarios Dapontes in the katholikon of Xeropotamou Monastery on Mount Athos, I am 
arguing that it is sufficient. 

Terpos' biography can arguably be classified as evidence of the sort of suffering that 
many Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire had to endure. Notwithstanding the 
Ottoman Empire's pragmatism in matters pertaining to domestic inter-religious 
affairs," non-Muslim subjects in the Ottoman world were clearly second-class subjects, 
with rare exceptions. Furthermore, local state authorities and those responsible for pub- 
lic order lacked the open-mindedness needed for a more pragmatic approach to sensitive 
issues, such as condoning the illegal construction of churches in return for strict loyalty 
to the Sultan, a characteristic which was only to be found in the capital or other major 
centres of the empire. In addition, provincial regions of the empire were also much more 


54 M. Polyviou, 'Avékóoto cupQovntó oxeuké& pe THY ayLloyp&pron tov koO0oAxoó0 tnc Movýg 
Enponotépov’, Paper read at the XT' Xvjmóoto BuCavtirjc-MetoPvGavervrjg Apxatodoyias xot Téxvnc, 
Athens, 23-25 May 1986: IIpóypayupo kar HepiAfjeig Avakowcoeov (Athens 1986) 56-7; M. Polyviou, ‘AAAa 
apyeiaká oTOLXEla HE THY ayLoyp&pnon tov KaBoALKOD tro Movrjg Enpozorápov', Paper read at the Z 
Xoynócto Bvtavuwijc-Mecovtavuwrjs ApyxouoAoyíac xat Téxvrc, Athens, 24-26 April 1987: IIpóypogpa Kan 
Tlepinweig Avakowdoewv (Athens 1986 [19877] 67-8; cf. Tsigaras, ‘Ot Coypáqov, 19-24; G. D. 
Tsimboukis, H AzoxdAvyy rov Iwávvy otn uvguewij Coypapixy tov Ayiov Opovc (Athens 2013) 63-5. 

55 E. Soulogiannis, 'Kotwo&ptog Aenóvreg (1714-1784). H Gor, n poppwon kot ot yvopuiteg tov’, 
Onoavpiopata 34 (2004) 447-57, where detailed bibliography. 

56 M. Polyviou, 'O Koto&piog Aomóvteg Kat ot ametkoviceic veouaprópov oto kaðoMkó tnc Movijc 
Enponot&pov’, EAAgviké 46 (1996) 115-25. 

57 Giakoumis and Egro, ‘Pragmatism’, 73-127; Giakoumis, 'Dialectics', 73-132; synopsis on pp. 238-239. 
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vulnerable to abuses at a local level, which the pragmatic open-mindedness of the cen- 
tral government had to control.°* 

Terpos, an offspring of a well-known family,?? was born in Voskopoja in the last 
decades of the seventeenth century. It was there that he completed his education, pursu- 
ing studies at the well-known Moschopolitan New Academy. After completing his stud- 
ies, he pursued the path of monasticism. He travelled to the Skete of St Anne on Mount 
Athos, where he was ordained a monk, and later to the Monastery of St Naoum in 
Ohrid, before serving as abbot of Ardenica Monastery.^? His affection for that monas- 
tery is evidenced by various references in his most important work,°! dedicated to ‘the 
Holy Embrace of the Lady Theotokos, the so-called Ardenica’, whose icon, dated 1731, 
Terpos calls upon to help her servants. The quadrilingual prayer (in Greek, Albanian, 
Aromanian and Latin) accompanying this icon indicates Terpos’ Aromanian ethnic 
background, since Greek and Albanian would be the minimum languages spoken by 
intellectuals in these regions.° It is interesting to notice that his concern for the monas- 
tery remained undiminished even when he was temporarily deposed from the monas- 
tery’s abbacy, having suffered much, as he claimed, at the hands of a certain Arsenios.5? 
In the course of his abbacy, the monastery was renovated, attracted several monks and- 
became an important educational centre of the region.°* He must have died at the end 
of 1740 or at the beginning of 1741 at a hitherto unknown location.?? Soon after his 
death, his portrait was painted in full monastic attire in the church of the Holy Apostles 
in Voskopoja.°° 

The analysis of Terpos’ single most important work, Biffuápiov Kadovpevov Iíorig 
(A Booklet Called Faith) — initially published in 1732 and henceforth republished as many 
as twelve times during and after his lifetime*"- reveals his almost obsessive persistence on 
suffering and martyrdom, his condemnation of those who refuse it, and his assurance of 


58 For the case of Ardenica Monastery as a case-study, see Giakoumis and Egro, ‘Pragmatism’, and 
Giakoumis, ‘Dialectics’. 

59 E. Kourilas, Tpnyópioc Apyupoxaotpitnc’, Ocodoyia 11 (1933) 45 (4). 

60 For his paths to monasticism, see op. cit., 45-6 and Tritos, ‘Tépmoc’, 227-52 (228). 

61 Terpos, Miotis. Cf. K. Garitsis, O Nekrápiog Téproç kou to épyo tov. Eicaywyn — XyóAux — Kpitixy éxdoon rov 
épyov Iiotic (Thera 2002) 169-526. 

62 Terpos, Miotis, 9-11, non-numbered pages of his prelude to the book; D. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet Shqipe në 
vitet 1332-1850 (Tirana 1976) 107; A. G. Lazarou, H Apopovvikij Kau o1 uevá ts eAÀrvikrjg ayéoeig ævtýç 
(Athens 1986) 183-5; E. N. Kekridis, Geóócpog Avactaciov KoflaAAwótgg (1718;-1789). O diddéoKadog tov 
Tévoug (Kavala 1991) 153 (n. 7); G. Exarchos, Avroí eivai o1 BAéyou (Athens 1994) 54; Popa, Mbishkrime, 
94-5 (No. 111); cf. R. Detrez, '"Pre-national identities in the Balkans’, in R. Daskalov and T. Marinov (eds), 
Entangled Histories of the Balkans, I (Leiden and Boston 2013) 52-3. 

63 Terpos, Ilíoric, 411-12. 

64 ritos, "Tépzoc , 229. 

65 Garitsis, O Nekrápioc Téproç, 70. 

66 T. Georgiadis, MooyózoAic (Athens 1975) 69. 

67 G. Valetas, ‘Next&pioc Tépzoc, o ayvonpévocs ueyéóXog e0vo8iporiotrjc, TPOSpopoc tov Koopce AttwAovb 
(1690-1740)’, Néa Eoxía 89 (1971), 577-88. 
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salvation and glorification for those who do not escape it. In his work, his assessment of the 
reasons which compel Orthodox Christian to convert to Islam relate to a ‘consumerist’ 
model in the service of social status.°* He claims that the fashionable new cultural model is 
not in keeping with the meagre income of the non-Muslim subjects of these regions: 


The inhabitants of these places of Illyricum, Albania and Morea (alas) deny the 
Lord of Glory, everyone's Jesus Christ and God, purely for the sake of certain 
material needs. They spend two ducats or more on their [cloth] dye, on their 
vest and other clothes and wide underwear and brilliant braids and silver- 
gilded knives and silver rifles; they spend their akçe on all these things. And for 
Christ's faith and Paradise, they do not want to give six kuruş or even less per 
year; and thus, the miserable, they only separate themselves from Christ...°” 


Instead, Terpos insists that the faithful should bear suffering with fortitude, and in his 
description of what this suffering entails he provides a precious first-hand account of 
what it meant to be a Christian in the remote Ottoman provinces where Terpos lived 
and travelled, thereby providing another perspective on the reasons compelling Christi- 
ans to Islamize. As 'Christ teaches us to have no pity on our body, but to spill our blood, 
if required, ”? he writes, so one should bear with joy and patience the foreigners and 
‘infidel’, even ‘if someone enslaves you, if someone preys upon you, if someone takes 
anything from you, if someone boasts, [or] if someone slaps you in the face. /! The call 
to perseverance is grounded in the biblical passage “Because strait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it’ (Matt. 7:14), a pas- 
sage which the author contextualizes as follows: 


So what is the strait way? [The strait way] is the suffering and passions that we, 
the Christians, have to suffer. What are these? These are when the Turks are 
torturing us for Christ's love, battering us and swearing at us; and [when] we 
give the harac, they get us on the roads and bother us, impose forced labour on 
us and seize our horses, and they grab what they like, they come to our homes 
and they remove us from our hearths; they warm themselves, while we tremble 
with cold; they eat and drink from our own, while we are hungry and thirsty; 
they go towards food and drink on their own and they take as much as they 
want, to the extent that they do not leave anything and your children cry and 
lament in their hunger and thirst. They get all the rugs, woollen covers and 
bedspreads, they make their beds and cover themselves and use what they do 
not need to cover their horses, and your children are on the floor all night, they 


68 By 'consumerist model' Spyros Asdrachas refers to a new fashion in the early eighteenth century, 
according to which the purchase of new and fancy clothes made from expensive materials was an indicator 
of high status and prestige: S. Asdrachas, 'H owovopía xat ot vootponíec: H paptupia tov «Xpovikoó rov 
Xeppóv», tov Nextapiov Téprov kai tov Apyópr] GUurn(ón,' Terpáów Epyacíac 7 (1984) 102-3. 

69 Terpos, Miotic, 212-13. 

70 Op.cit., 164-5. 

71 Op. cit., 203. 
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tremble and cry out. They ate all the straw and grains and your own (animals) 
come to a bad end. Every year and time you give donations and presents to the 
Turks, or rather we give, because I am also suffering with you.” 


Terpos makes a concerned and concerted effort to align himself in sympathy with the 
simple folk, as, in evidence of solidarity, he records many examples of personal suffering 
because of his faith. The most palpable example he uses is related to the event of his trip 
to the region of Elbasan, at the village of Dragot, which was outlined above, namely 
finding the local priest celebrating the liturgy with about a hundred and twenty women 
with only about fifteenth men in attendance, the rest having been “Turkicized’ (i.e. con- 
verted to Islam). At that village Terpos not only preached Christ to be true God and the 
Theotokos to be the Virgin Mother of God, but he further made offensive statements 
about Islam and Mohammed, as a consequence of which he was lucky to escape death 
with only a heavy beating, which "left my left arm injured and I can never rest on that 
side.’ Indeed, Terpos is a well-known polemicist against Islam and many of his pas- 
sages reveal a hostile attitude towards Islam and Muslims, ^ for which reason Georgios 
Valetas^ erroneously believed that his book was anathematized by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate.’° His generally conservative spirit must have also offended Jewish commu- 
nities, as he records having been beaten five times by Jews." 

Terpos' unswerving longing for suffering and martyrdom, for him and others, does 
not condone those who, for the purpose of avoiding suffering, opt for crypto-Christian- 
ity.” The disposition of the Church towards crypto-Christianity in the earliest encoun- 
ters with the Ottomans - as expressed in the letter of Patriarch John XIV to the 
Christians of Proussa (Boursa) which fell under Ottoman control in 1331 - was one of 
clemency in the spirit of economy to those who were not brave enough to voluntarily 
become martyrs in the conviction that this was a strategy that would help preserve 
Christianity in territories newly controlled by the Ottomans. Later, however, patriarchs 
abandoned such clemency, reasoning that, as the Ottoman were not temporary rulers, 
‘tolerating crypto-Christianity meant assisting the spread of Islam". "? Terpos is very crit- 
ical towards mixed marriages or mothers encouraging their children to crypto-Chris- 
tianity to avoid the hardship of everyday life- indeed conversion to Islam appeared to 
be quite appealing to the younger generation in the course of the eighteenth century?'- 


72 Op. cit., 245. 

73 Op. cit., 225-6. 

74 Op.cit., 241-50, 392-5. 

75 Valetas, ‘Nexté&pioc Tépztog'. 

76 Tritos, Téproc’, 85-111 (234). 

77 Terpos, Iiotic, 204. 

78 Among other regions, Shpat, Elbasan, is well known for practising crypto-Christianity; see E. 
Nikolaidou, Oi Kpurtoypiotiavoi tns Xnotíoc, apyés 180v ou. - 1912 (Ioannina 1979). 

79 T. Krstić, Contested Conversions to Islam: Narrative of Religious Change in the Early Modern Ottoman 
Empire (Stanford 2011) 124. 

80 Terpos, ITíorig, 185, 220. 

81Asdrachas, 'Owovopío', 101; Krstić, Contested Conversions, 134, 153-5. 
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or women finding mitigation for their husbands’ espousal of Islam in the fact that they 
secretly practised Christian rites at night. Using a powerful metaphor, the fiery 
preacher likens crypto-Christians to a dead mouse he once found in a church, because 
of whose presence neither ‘the Holy Church suffered molestation, [nor] was the mouse 
sanctified; such is the fate of deniers, who are secretly being brought to God’s Church’. 
Thus, in a powerful anti-syncretic statement, Terpos explains that crypto-Christians 
were destined to be damned together with the apostates to Islam, suffering and martyr- 
dom being the sole means of repentance.?? 

Indeed, elaborating upon several evangelical passages on the denial of the Trinitar- 
ian God, such as ‘whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father’ (1 John 
2:23) and ‘whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven’ (Matt. 10:33),°* Nektarios describes at great length the damnation 
that awaited apostates in the afterlife.*° In his writings he states that he, as a spiritual 
father, is prepared to exercise strict economy in condoning the non-application of any 
religious calendar fasts to avoid someone's conversion to Islam.*° He further enjoins 
Christians, if they cannot bear suffering, to emigrate ‘beyond the wide seas and go to 
foreign territories, other kingdoms, rather than to become a Turk [i.e. a Muslim].'?" 
Although he upholds messianic views on the divine approval of the Ottoman Empire's 
rule, i.e. that ‘God made the Turks and He gave them the kingdom and the rule’ on 
account of ‘certain mistakes we did and are doing’, he does not accept this as a valid rea- 
son for conversion to Islam and likens the Ottomans to beasts of the earth created by 
God ‘because of the first man's, Adam's, disobedience and transgression'.*? Terpos also 
brings forth a model of life conducive to enduring hardship: 


So, I will show you a way by which you can easily save money [to pay] for the 
barag and avoid becoming a Turk, and an apostate of God, and foreigner to 
Christ's Holy Church. First, work more than you are used to; and second, 
restrain yourself from food and drink. And if you plan to buy an okka of fish 
or meat, or wine, or oil, get only half for the sake of your soul and body. And 
your hat should be shorter, your belts may be of cotton or leather, but not 
exclusively of leather. And you should wear a short hat or a cap, and you 
should not become a Turk.?? 


82 Terpos, Ilíoric, 221. 

83 Op. cit., 221-2. 

84 Op.cit., 221, 250-1 and passim. 

85 Op.cit., 213, 217-18, 220, 226-8 and passim. 

86 Op.cit., 247-8. 

87 Op.cit., 214-15. 

88 Op. cit., 249. 

89 Op. cit., 212. His prescriptions regarding clothes might be a testimony to the perception that good 
clothes were only suitable for converts to Islam, on account of the new clothes traditionally allotted to new 
converts to Islam, or the respective cash equivalent; see Krstić, Contested Conversions, 124 for the former 
and A. Minkov, Conversion to Islam in the Balkans: Kisve Babasi Petitions and Ottoman Social Life, 1670— 
1730 (Leiden 2004). 
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The call for suffering is not without promise for salvation and glorification in the after- 
life. ‘Whoever wants to be great and honoured in Paradise, I want him to be and become 
small in this world and the least of all’. So preaches Nektarios, updating Christ’s words, 
‘whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister’ (Matthew 20:26).”° 
Hence, he admonishes his contemporaries to believe in God as the Lord of everything, 
obey his commandments to go to Paradise in the spirit of ‘he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live’ (John 11:25) and conduct an openly Christian 
life to be saintly and blessed.?' The direct and stark contrast between earthly delights 
offered by the Turks and the delights that Christians would enjoy in Paradise in the 
company of the saints and angels amidst Christ, reads almost as a promise for the after- 
life, filled, as it is, with various relevant evangelical passages." In his book, these two 
worlds of the afterlife - hell and Paradise - and the paths leading to each of them are 
visualized in a woodcut, so that the message will appeal to those relying more on visual 
representations than on texts. ^? 


Conclusions 


To conclude, Nektarios Terpos was well-known for his preaching against Islam and 
conversion to Islam, with polemical statements against Islam and Mohammed involving 
the dichotomy between Christ and Antichrist, thereby causing the reaction of Muslim 
individuals and authorities at a local level and forcing him several times to leave Otto- 
man territory and find refuge in Venice.”* He lived and worked in a period characterized 
by cultural shifts and a new wave of conversion to Islam, especially by the youth in the 
westernmost regions of the Via Egnatia. In his teachings he emphasized the importance 
of bearing suffering with fortitude even if this had to come about through death by mar- 
tyrdom, in the conviction that such suffering leads to salvation and glorification, while 
conversion to Islam, explicit or concealed in the form of crypto-Christianity, would lead 
to damnation. Considering Terpos' association with Ardenica Monastery as the abbot 
and an avid patron, the unique emphasis of Ardenica Monastery's decorative pro- 
gramme on the two key concepts of salvation and glorification through suffering and 


90 Terpos, ITíozic, 211. 

91 Op.cit., 214, 222. 

92. Op. cit., 246-7. 

93 Op.cit., 358. 

94 For Terpos’ ‘revolutionary’ activities in the region see Glavinas, ‘H ExxAnoia otnv 'Hzeipo', 250-2; 
Glavinas, 'H ovpBodi,’ 29-43; A. Glavinas, ‘O poayoroditns iepouóvayoc Nekrápiog Tépzov, évac oikovpevikóç 
Nplotiavos’, in Erkoourevraergpikóv. apigpwpa otov urzpozoAírg NeazóAeog koi XravpovmóAeog k. AIONYXIO 
(Thessaloniki 1999) 341-64; Tritos, ‘Tépmoc’, 85-111; Garitsis, O Nexrápiog Tépmog; A. Glaros, 
"EoxotoAoywéc npoektáoeis oto Bipdicpiov Kadovpevov Iiotis tov Nextapiov Tépzov', Altarul Banatului 1- 
3 (January-March 2014) 106-14. For his hostile attitude towards Islam and Mohammed in the context of 
other such scholarship see A. Argyriou, ‘Angélologie et démonologie en Byzance: formulations théologiques 
et représentations populaires,’ Cuadernos de CEMYR 11 (2003) 157-84. 
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passion cannot be coincidental, especially in the light of the uniqueness of the decorative 
programme and the rare specimens of Terpos’ teachings. By analysing the decorative 
programme of Ardenica Monastery by means of iconological methods of enquiry and 
the works of Nektarios Terpos through classical hermeneutics, I have demonstrated 
that a correlation exists between these two that would make me convinced that the mas- 
termind behind the inception of the katholikon’s decorative programme must have been 
a personality of the intellectual calibre of Nektarios Terpos. Terpos must have acted as 
a source for the iconographic programme, either directly, by means of notes left with 
his disciples of the Ardenica monastic community, or indirectly, through his spiritual 
legacy formally set forth in his work IIíorig, which was certainly alive among his disci- 
ples at the time of the katholikon’s decoration. Through the design and execution of the 
decorative programme Terpos succeeded in manipulating visual imagery to prepare 
the faithful for suffering and martyrdom. In this regard, the monastery's contribution to 
the containment of conversion to Islam in Myzeqe should henceforth be appreciated 
more than it has been until now. 
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This article focuses on the presence of material from Plutarch’s Lives in Byzantine 
chronicles, particularly that of John Zonaras, the only chronicler to draw heavily on 
Plutarch’s biographies. Zonaras’ strong appreciation of Plutarch is evident when he 
repeatedly digresses from the main narrative to incorporate Plutarchean material 
related to secondary topics. His method of selection from Plutarch’s Roman Lives is 
governed by particular principles: Zonaras’ individual literary tastes, as well as those of 
his contemporary audience, and the adaptation of Plutarch’s material to the Byzantine 
social and cultural context. These considerations reveal Zonaras to be not merely a 
copyist of earlier writings, but instead a compiler with his own authorial agenda. 


Keywords: Byzantine literature; chronicle; Epitome of Histories; Lives; Plutarch; 
reception; twelfth-century; Zonaras 


Introduction 


The chronicle of John Zonaras, which in some manuscripts bears the title the Epitome 
of Histories (Epitome), is the longest Byzantine chronicle of which we know, printed in 
three volumes in the Bonn series.! Extending from the creation of the world to John II 
Komnenos’ accession to the throne in 1118, it appears to have been one of the best-sell- 
ers of the Middle Ages, as indicated by the enormous number of manuscripts that 


* JT would like express my sincere thanks to Prof. Marc Lauxtermann, my academic supervisor, and Prof. 
Elizabeth Jeffreys for their thorough comments and suggestions on my paper. I would like to extend my 
gratitude to the Alexander Onassis Foundation and the A.G. Leventis Foundation, whose generous support 
has allowed me to carry out my doctoral studies at Oxford. 

1 John Zonaras, Annales, 3 vols., ed. M. Pinder, Th. Bóttner-Wobst (Bonn 1841-97). The manuscripts 
which transmit the title ¿nito ioropiv can be seen in the critical apparatus in Zonaras, I, 3. The text has 
been partly translated into English: The History of Zonaras: from Alexander Severus to the Death of 
Theodosius the Great, trans. Th. Banchich, E. Lane (London 2009). 
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transmit the text or parts of it.” With the exception of a few notable studies dealing with 
linguistic and thematic aspects of the text, much existing scholarship on the chronicle 
has been concerned with the examination of the sources which underpin Zonaras' nar- 
rative.? This Quellenforschung has focused particularly on the presence of classical and 
late antique material in the work, which, among other things, has famously been used 
for the reconstruction of the lost books of Cassius Dio’s Roman History." Far less schol- 
arly attention, however, has been given to the second major classical text exploited by 
Zonaras for his account of Roman antiquities, namely Plutarch's Roman Lives. 
Plutarch appealed to the educated elite throughout the Byzantine period, with his 
Greek and Roman Lives being frequently read and cited by Byzantine intellectuals.” 


2 For the manuscript tradition of the chronicle, see P. Leone, ‘La tradizione manoscritta dell’ Epitome 
Historiarum di Giovanni Zonaras', in Syndesmos. Studi in onore di Rosario Anastasi, Il (Catania 1991) 221-62. 
3 An examination of linguistic and literary aspects of the chronicle can be found in I. Grigoriadis, Linguistic and 
Literary Studies in the Epitome Historion of John Zonaras (Thessalonike 1998); Grigoriadis, ‘A study of the 
prooimion of Zonaras’ Chronicle in relation to other 12"-century historical prooimia’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
91 (1998) 327-44. For some observations on ideological features of the text, see P. Magdalino, ‘Aspects of 
twelfth-century Byzantine Kaiserkritik’, Speculum 58 (1983) 326-46; A. Kazhdan, S. Franklin, Studies on 
Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984) 59-63; R. Macrides, P. 
Magdalino, ‘The Fourth Kingdom and the rhetoric of Hellenism’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), The Perception of the 
Past in Twelfth-Century Europe (London 1992) 117-56; N. Matheou, ‘City and sovereignty in East Roman 
thought, c.1000-1200: Ioannes Zonaras’ historical vision of the Roman Empire’, in N. Matheou, Th. 
Kampianaki, L. Bondioli (eds.), The City and the Cities: From Constantinople to the Frontier (Leiden 2016), 41- 
63. Some of the studies which deal with the chronicle's sources are Th. Büttner-Wobst, ‘Die Abhängigkeit des 
Geschichtschreibers Zonaras von der erhaltenen Quellen’, in Commentationes Fleckeisenianae (Leipzig 1890) 
123-70; idem, ‘Studien zur Textgeschichte des Zonaras’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 1 (1892) 202-44; E. Patzig, 
‘Uber einige Quellen des Zonaras I’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 5 (1896) 24-53; M. Dimaio, ‘The Antiochene 
Connection: Zonaras, Ammianus Marcellinus, and John of Antioch on the reigns of the emperors Constantius II 
and Julian’, Byzantion 50 (1980) 158-85; Dimaio, ‘Infaustis Ductoribus Praeviis: The Antiochene Connection, 
Part IT, Byzantion 51 (1981) 502-10; Dimaio, ‘Smoke in the wind: Zonaras use of Philostorgius, Zosimus, John 
of Antioch, and John of Rhodes in his narrative on the Neo-Flavian emperors', Byzantion 58 (1988) 230-55. 

4 Cassius Dio, Cassii Dionis Cocceiani historiarum Romanarum quae supersunt, 3 vols., ed. U. Boissevain 
(Berlin 1901). For Zonaras' use of Cassius Dio, see the classic study of F. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio 
(Oxford 1964) 2-3, 195-203. More recent studies which look at Dio's work and make heavy use of Zonaras 
include P. Swan, The Augustan Succession: A Historical Commentary on Cassius Dio's Roman History, Books 
55-56 (Oxford 2004); B. Simons, Cassius Dio und die Rémische Republik (Berlin, 2009); V. Fromentin, 
"Zonaras abréviateur de Cassius Dion: à la recherche de la préface perdue de l'Histoire romaine', Erga-Logoi 1 
(2013) 23-39. 

5 For an overview of Plutarch’s reception in Byzantium, see A. Garzya, ‘Plutarco a Bisanzio’, in I. Gallo 
(ed.), L'eredità culturale di Plutarco dall’antichita al Rinascimento (Naples 1998) 15-27; M. Pade, “The 
reception of Plutarch from Antiquity to the Italian Renaissance’, in M. Beck (ed.), A Companion to Plutarch 
(Chichester 2014) 531-43, particularly at 535-6; N. Humble, "Plutarch in Byzantium', in F. Titchener, A. 
Zadorojnyi (eds.), Tbe Cambridge Companion to Plutarch (Cambridge) [forthcoming]. I should like to 
thank Prof. Noreen Humble for allowing me to read her study prior to the publication of the volume. Sophia 
Xenophontos has written about the presence of Plutarchean material particularly in the works of 
Nikephoros Basilakes and John Tzetzes: see S. Xenophontos, 'Resorting to rare sources of Antiquity: 
Nikephoros Basilakes and the popularity of Plutarch's Parallel Lives in twelfth-century Byzantium', 
Parekbolai 4 (2014) 1-12; Xenophontos, “A living portrait of Cato": self-fashioning and the classical past 
in John Tzetzes’ Chiliads’, Estudios bizantinos 2 (2014) 187-204. 
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Plutarch’s biographies were valuable sources of historical information about the Greek, 
and perhaps more importantly, the Roman past, which was inextricably linked with the 
history of the Byzantine state.° Byzantine literati particularly appreciated the moral and 
ethical character of the Lives and would frequently consult them to derive models for com- 
parison and emulation.’ Plutarch’s Lives, moreover, played a key role in the development 
of the biographical style of writing, noted in Byzantine historical accounts from the tenth 
century onwards, and offered useful templates for imperial biographies.® 

The purpose of this article is to investigate Zonaras’ treatment of the Lives in con- 
junction with the reminiscences of Plutarch’s biographies in other universal chronicles, 
to examine the uses to which the Plutarchean material is put in the Epitome, and, finally, 
in the light of these considerations, to assess Zonaras as an author. 


Plutarch’s Lives in Byzantine Chronicles 


The historical material covered by Plutarch in his Lives was to a great extent treated also 
by the later authors of universal chronicles. Byzantine chroniclers usually traced world 
history, commencing with the biblical story of the creation and reaching up to the 
author’s own time. Within this wide chronological framework, they would cover sub- 
jects related to Greek antiquities, in addition to their central focus on Roman history. It 
may be surprising, therefore, that the great majority of them would not heavily rely on 
the Lives as historical and antiquarian sources. 

Plutarch’s biographies do not seem to have been among the texts exploited at all by 
John Malalas and the unknown writer of the Chronicon Paschale.’ In the works of George 
Synkellos, George the Monk, George Kedrenos, and Constantine Manasses one finds only 
short pieces of information taken from Plutarch. For example Synkellos draws on Caesar 
and cites ‘Plutarch, the philosopher from Chaeronea’ as his source, when he relates Julius 
Caesar's successful campaigns against the Gauls.'° Of particular note is Kedrenos’ refer- 
ence to the now lost Life of the emperor Tiberius. From the short fragment of Tiberius con- 
tained in Kedrenos’ chronicle, we learn that the emperor, enraged at Thrassylus of Mendes, 


6 A. Kaldellis, "The Byzantine role in the making of the corpus of Ancient Greek historiography: a 
preliminary investigation’, The Journal of Hellenic Studies 132 (2012) 71-85, particularly at 74-7. 

7 A. Simpson, Niketas Choniates: A Historiographical Study (Oxford 2013) 290-1; Simpson, ‘From the 
workshop of Niketas Choniates’, in P. Armstrong (ed.), Authority in Byzantium (Farnham 2013) 259-68, at 
262-3. See, for instance, A. Kaldellis, "The original source for Tzimiskes’ Balkan campaign (971) and the 
emperor's classicizing propaganda’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 37 (2013) 35-52; Xenophontos, 
‘Portrait of Cato’. 

8 R. J. Jenkins, ‘Constantine VIPs portrait of Michael IIT, Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la 
classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques (Se sérié) 34 (1948) 71-7 [repr. in R. J. Jenkins, Studies 
on Byzantine History of the 9" and 10” Centuries (London 1970)]; Jenkins, ‘The classical background of 
the Scriptores post Theophanem’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8 (1954) 13-30. 

9 Marianne Pade believes that there are traces of Plutarch’s Lives in the Chronicon Paschale, but she does 
not give textual evidence that attests to this: Pade, "The reception of Plutarch’, 535. 

10 George Synkellos, Ecloga chronographica, ed. A. Mosshammer (Leipzig 1984) 361.20-3; cf. Plutarch, 
Caesar, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2"¢ edn, II.2 (Leipzig 1968) 15. 
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the astrologer of his court, considered his assassination.'! Interestingly, the corpus of the 
Lives seems to have played a more important role for the Chronological History of John of 
Antioch. This author employed numerous of Plutarch’s Roman Lives, such as those dedi- 
cated to Romulus, Marius, Mark Antony, Brutus, Cicero, Marcellus, Lucullus and Sulla, as 
supplements to his principal source (in all likelihood, a Greek translation of the fourth-cen- 
tury Breviarium of Eutropius, or an intermediary source which made heavy use of it). 
What is particularly difficult, however, is to say whether these chroniclers drew directly on 
Plutarch's works or via some intermediary source. 

This short overview of the presence of material from the Lives in the Byzantine 
chronographic tradition demonstrates that Plutarch's biographies were not particularly 
popular sources of information among authors of universal chronicles. This observation 
may allow a better appreciation of Zonaras' individual approach to and special interest 
in Plutarch. Indeed, Zonaras is the only chronicler to cite abundantly from a series of 
Lives in his work. More importantly, he can be seen to choose data from Plutarch and 
make additions or alterations to his source-text following a programme of his own. 


Plutarch's Lives in Zonaras’ Chronicle 


Zonaras generally employs the Lives in much the same way as he handles all the major 
sources he consults in the course of his narrative. As an epitomiser he was particularly 
concerned with creating a concise account, with brevity being highlighted in the proem 
of the Epitome.'* To achieve this, he would significantly compress the texts at his dis- 
posal, summarizing them to the barest outline and omitting a large amount of informa- 
tion. Only sometimes does he quote his sources verbatim to emphasize a momentous 
event.’ As with the rest of his material, he heavily abridges and paraphrases Plutarch’s 


11 George Kedrenos, Compendium historiarum, in Georgius Cedrenus, Ioannis Scylitzae ope, ed. I. Bekker, 
I (Bonn 1838-9) 344.1-8. 

12 The last few years have seen two editions of fragments attributed to John of Antioch: Fragmenta ex 
historia chronica, ed. U. Roberto (Berlin 2005), and Fragmenta quae supersunt omnia, ed. S. Mariev (Berlin 
2008). For a discussion of the different ways in which the two editors use and present their material, see P. 
Van Nuffelen, ‘John of Antioch, inflated and deflated. Or: How (not) to collect fragments of Early Byzantine 
historians', Byzantion 82 (2013) 437-50. 

13 The indexes of sources in the editions illustrate the parallel passages between the Lives and John's 
fragments: 638-9 in Roberto's edition, and 579-80 in that of Mariev. For the complex relationship between 
John and Eutropius, see cxxxi-iv in Roberto's edition, and 33*-4* in Mariev's one. See also A. Cameron, 
review of Umberto Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, Bryn Mawr Classical Review (July 2006: 37). 
14 Zonaras, I, 7.5-8 (proem). See also Grigoriadis, ‘Prooimion’, 341. 

15 A characteristic example of this may be seen in the section in which Zonaras talks about the birth of 
Jesus. There, the chronicler quotes a long passage from Josephus' Jewisb Antiquities and a passage derived 
from a text which the Byzantines would erroneously ascribe to Josephus, the so-called Against Plato or 
Discourse on Hades: Zonaras, I, 479.1-480.14. It is worth pointing out here that Zonaras is likely to have 
made use of Josephus’ material through an epitome of the Jewish Antiquities, see Th. Büttner-Wobst, ‘Die 
Abhängigkeit des Geschichtschreibers Zonaras’. 
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narratives. He tends to give a rough outline of the events recounted in the Lives, skip- 
ping details and retaining essential data only. 

Before proceeding to a closer examination of the Plutarchean material in the Epit- 
ome, it is necessary to point out that the chronicle is neatly articulated in two distinct 
sections. The first one covers Books 1-6 in the Pinder and Biittner-Wobst edition and 
deals with Jewish antiquities. Zonaras begins his narrative with the Creation and con- 
tinues up to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in AD 70. The second-to-last 
paragraph of the sixth book is clearly used as a concluding paragraph, as is expressly 
stated: ‘So, at that time the affairs of the Jews came to an end, when Jerusalem was cap- 
tured in the final conquest by the Romans’ (“Evtad@a pév obv tote tà TOV Tovdaiwv 
étedevtnoe nOn, UO Popaíov tis TepovcoArn trjv tedevtaiay órootáorg &Awow’).'® 
The reference to the Romans offers the author the chance to introduce in the final para- 
graph of Book 6 the theme of the second large section of his account. This section, 
Books 7-18, relates the history of the Roman Empire and Byzantium, starting with the 
mythical story of Aeneas’ arrival to Italy. 

The way in which Zonaras inserts Plutarch’s material into his work differs depend- 
ing on the section of the chronicle in which it is included. Information from Plutarch in 
the Jewish section is introduced into the narrative in the form of digressions, discrete 
units of information not closely related to the principal theme of the section. In this sec- 
tion the author uses two Lives, Alexander and Artaxerxes. 

For his description of the apocalyptic visions of the Old Testament prophet Daniel 
he bases his narrative mostly on Theodoret of Cyrrhus’ Commentary on Daniel. He 
digresses from Theodoret’s account in order to insert a short extract from the Arta- 
xerxes,'’ where Plutarch talks about scaphism (oxdgevoic), a type of death penalty 
known in ancient Persia. The term scaphism comes from the Greek word oxcpn (skiff) 
and denotes an extremely painful punishment in which the condemned person eventu- 
ally died of septic shock.!^ Analysing the prophet’s vision of the four beasts taken to 
symbolize the greatest empires of the world, Zonaras tries to account for the bear-like 
representation of the Persian Empire. He attributes it to the cruel behaviour Persians fre- 
quently exhibited, as is indicated by the gruesome punishments they inflicted upon their 
enemies, such as scaphism. Zonaras explains in detail what the punishment consisted 
of, essentially rewriting the relevant section of Artaxerxes. What is significant in this 
case is that Theodoret's Commentary on Daniel, does not mention scaphism at all. 


16 Zonaras, I, 561.17-8. 

17 Zonaras, I, 223.12-224.15; cf. Plutarch, Artaxerxes, ed. Cl. Lindskog, K. Ziegler, in Vitae parallelae, 2^4 
edn, IIL.1 (Leipzig 1971) 16.3-7. For some remarks as to how Byzantine chroniclers integrated information 
from the biblical Book of Daniel into their compositions, see G. Podskalsky, Byzantinische 
Reichseschatologie: die Periodisierung der Weltgeschichte in der vier Grossreichen (Daniel 2 und 7) und 
dem tausendjübrigen Friedensreichen (Munich 1972) 57-61. 

18 J. Lockwood, Six-legged Soldiers: Using Insects as Weapons of War (Oxford 2009) 36. 
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Tlavtev yap vóv BapBápov oi IIépcot tywwpryoacbat 
annvéotepol, okapevoeoi te Kai ops capatpéoet 
TUKPOTaTAG koi PaAKpoTaTAG Tès KOAdoEIG TiOfpevort. 
Eixdc 8€ tiotw &yvosicOau trjv KOAMOW TÅG oKapEevoews. 
Kadov obv xod ravtnv hànv 06600 tois &yvoobot. 
Zonaras, I, 223.9-12. 


Of all the barbarians, the Persians were the cruelest in 
their punishments, making them extremely painful and 
long by scaphisms and stripping (their enemies’) skins. 
And it is reasonable that some may not know about 
the punishment of scaphism. It is good, therefore, to 


Bappépov yap amcvtwv opórepot nepi Tas TILwpicc 
oi IIépoou, exdopaicg xpcopevot, Kai tfj Kate pépoc rv 
Hopiwv ktou pakpàs TAG KOAKOEIG urjyavopevot, Kai 
7ikpóv  kataokeu&GQovteg toig xoAaGopévoig TOV 
O&vaxov. 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Interpretatio in Danie- 
lem, in PG, ed. J.-P. Migne, LXXXI (Paris 
1857-66) 1416.3 -6. 
Of all the barbarians, the Persians are the most rough 
in terms of their punishments, making them long by 
stripping (their enemies') skins and castrating a part of 
the genitals, and rendering the death painful to those 
who are punished. 


make it known to those who are ignorant of it. 


It is obvious, however, that Zonaras deliberately interpolates the punishment of sca- 
phism so as to have the opportunity to embed in his chronicle this short piece of infor- 
mation from Artaxerxes. 

The Alexander is the only Plutarchean biography of a famous Greek historical 
figure exploited in the Epitome. This does not look peculiar, of course, if we consider 
that the writer pays only scant attention to Greek history.'? It is characteristic, for 
example, that he relies on the works of Herodotus and Xenophon to derive information 
concerning the Persian Empire, rather than Greek antiquities.*” The Macedonian ruler, 
though, was an exceptional case. He was still very much a central figure in Byzantine 
culture, as is proved, for instance, by the wide circulation and various recensions of the 
late antique Alexander Romance?! Interested in relating a story that appealed to his 
audience, Zonaras would understandably make use of the material on Alexander avail- 
able to him. This may also be the reason why he offers a relatively long and thorough 
presentation of the famous king. Based on Plutarch, the writer recounts the leader's mili- 
tary successes as well as memorable episodes that stand out in the narrative of his 
source, such as Alexander's meeting with Timocleia of Thebes and his exchange with 
the philosopher Diogenes.*” Notably, he gives some space to the divine signs that pre- 
dicted Alexander's glorious future prior to his birth, his achievements as a young boy 
and the education he received from Aristotle.*? In this respect the way in which Zonaras 
handles Alexander contrasts with his use of Plutarch's Roman Lives, from which he 


19 E. Jeffreys, "The attitudes of Byzantine chroniclers towards ancient history’, Byantion 49 (1979) 199- 
238, at 234. 

20 Zonaras, I, 260-303 (for Xenophon), and 303-13 (for Herodotus). 

21 For an English translation of the late antique Alexander Romance, see R. Stoneman, The Greek 
Alexander Romance (Harmondsworth 1991), which includes a detailed introduction in 1-23. There are 
eighteen Byzantine manuscripts, which date from the 11™ to the 16" centuries and contain five different 
recensions of the Greek Alexander Romance: see N. Trahoulias, Tbe Greek Alexander Romance: Venice 
Hellenic Institute Codex 5 (Athens 1997) 29-31, 42-6, for an overview of the Byzantine recensions of the 
text. 

22 Zonaras, I, 332.16-333.13. 

23 Zonaras, I, 329.17-332.7. 
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tends to omit data that shed light on a figure’s background.** The history of Alexander 
is introduced as an excursus from the main narrative line, when the chronicler discusses 
the Persian-Jewish conflicts. 
Enel 5é pveíav tod AdeEavdpov ó Tig totopiag Aóyog memOoínton, KAaAOV Kati 
TOVTOD TAG 7zpóteig TE Kai TH HON Kai SBev kåk Tivwv ~E~u kar é&mibpopr|v 
ôinyńoacða, Kai obtac abOic Emavayayeiv TOV Adyov Tpdc tr]v OVLVEXELAV: 


Zonaras, I, 329. 9-16. 


Now that the account of history made mention of Alexander, it is good to narrate 
in brief his deeds and dispositions, and whence he came and from whom he was 
born, and then once again to bring back the account to its continuation. 


The passage about Alexander’s deeds and character largely constitutes a complete 
and independent section in itself, which is only loosely attached to what precedes in the 
narrative. Understanding that his digression into the Plutarchean Alexander deviates 
considerably from the proper course of his account, Zonaras explains to his readers in 
advance that he will resume the main thread of his narrative once he has completed the 
history of Alexander. 

The fact that on two occasions Zonaras departs from the main narrative of Jewish 
history in order to incorporate material from the Lives attests to his strong appreciation 
of Plutarch as a historian. It shows that Zonaras was intent on using the Plutarchean 
biographies he had at his disposal, even if they concerned topics to which he would refer 
only in passing. He would take pains to rework the narrative of his source texts in order 
to integrate data from Plutarch, eager of course to display his erudition and wide reading. 

This is further corroborated when one looks at another text of Zonaras, known as 
Speech Against Those People who Believe that a Natural Emission of Sperm is a Pollu- 
tion, addressing the question of whether ejaculation is unclean and therefore not accept- 
able for a monk.” The writer claims that a monk should not be considered impure on 
account of ejaculation itself, unless he has sexual fantasies of a woman which lead to 
the emission of sperm. Even in this case he does not commit a sin, if he is not able to 
mentally control such dreams. Consequently, he should not be judged and reproached, 
as if these dreams corresponded to reality. To support his view, Zonaras incorporates 
as a frame story a short tale known from the Plutarchean Demetrius.” The opening 
statement reads: ‘It would not be disagreeable to give with a story some weight to the 
argument. The story is as follows...’ ('Oóx &yapi 8& Kai tò ¿E iotopiacs Sodvat TH Aóyo 


24 See below 10-11. 

25 John Zonaras, Aóyoc mpdc tovs trv qvoikr|v rrjg yovitc éxpory piaopa ryyouuévouc, in Xóvrayuo vàv Oeiwv koi 
iepov kavóvov, ed. G. A. Rhalles, M. Potles, IV [Athens 1854 (repr. Athens,1966)] 598-611. For an 
investigation of the text, see M. Th. Fógen, ‘Unto the Pure All Things Are Pure: the Byzantine canonist 
Zonaras on nocturnal pollution’, in J. Ziolkowski (ed.), Obscenity: Social Control and Artistic Creation in 
European Middle Ages (Leiden 1998) 260-78 (the translation of the title at 261). 

26 See Plutarch, Demetrius, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2”! edn, IIL1 (Leipzig 
1971) 27. 
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porn tiva. 'H 8 iotopia’’) The tale features a man that fell in love with a woman named 
Thonis, who would repeatedly reject his advances in spite of the great amount of money 
he offered her. Ultimately the flame of his love died out when he dreamt of having sexual 
intercourse with her. Thonis then asked to receive her payment, a request not granted to 
her by the man. She took the matter to Bokchoris, the leader of the state, who asked the 
man to bring into the court the amount of gold Thonis demanded of him. Bokchoris 
then moved the purse with the gold back and forth in the sunlight and urged the woman 
to receive the shadow as her payment, implying that fantasies are only shadows of the 
truth. This digression is reflective of Zonaras' high regard of Plutarch, since the ancient 
author is the only pagan source on which he relies in his treatise. Aside from Demetrius, 
he makes use only of writings penned by well-known Church fathers, such as those of 
Paul, Dionysius of Alexandria, Athanasius of Alexandria, and Basil the Great. 

To return to the Epitome, the Lives are of greater usefulness to the author in the 
second section of the work, when he presents the history of the Roman Empire. He 
draws upon a series of Roman Lives in cases when the relevant books of Cassius Dio 
are not available to him, namely Romulus, Numa, Publicola, Camillus, Aemilius, Pom- 
pey, Caesar, Brutus and Antony.” His extreme interest in the biographies of distin- 
guished historical figures of ancient Rome is closely connected to the great attention he 
pays to Roman antiquity in general. Zonaras' quest for Byzantium's Roman antecedents 
fit well in the broader intellectual context of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a period 
which seems to have witnessed an intensification of interest in Old Rome.” Some indi- 
cations of this are offered, for example, by contemporary legal manuals and treatises, 
such as Michael Psellos' Synopsis Legum, a text that explains several Roman juridical 
terms, or Michael Attaleiates’ Ponema Nomikon, in which we find a short account of 
the history of Roman jurisprudence.” Psellos’ Historia Syntomos, moreover, and the 
historical works of Attaleiates and Nikephoros Bryennios clearly echo their authors' 
preoccupations with the Empire's ancient Roman origins.?? Dio, too, must have been 


27 That Zonaras did not have all the books of Dio's work at his disposal is made clear at the end of Book 
10, where he apologizes to his readers for leaving out of his narrative the events of the late Republican 
period. As he says, this is because he was unable to find the books which recounted these events, although he 
repeatedly asked his friends to search for them: Zonaras, II, 297. 

28 For an extensive presentation of the subject, see A. Markopoulos, 'Roman antiquarianism: aspects of the 
Roman past in the Middle Byzantine period (9°"-11" centuries)’, in E. Jeffreys, F. Haarer, J. Gilliland (eds.), 
Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies, London, 21-26 August, I (Aldershot 
2006) 277-97. See also Magdalino, ‘Kaiserkritik’, 343; Macrides, Magdalino, ‘Fourth Kingdom’, 121-2. 

29 Michael Psellos, Synopsis legum, in Poemata, ed. L. Westerink (Stuttgart, Leipzig 1992) 123-77; 
Michael Attaleiates, Tévnpa vojukóv toi oúvoyiç mpaypatixy, in Jus Graecoromanum ed. J. and P. Zepos, VII 
(Athens 1931), 411-97. For an extensive analysis of the two texts, see W. Wolska-Conus, 'L'école de droit 
et l'enseignement du droit à Byzance au XIe siécle', Travaux et Mémoires 7 (1979) 1-107, at 79-97 (for 
Psellos’ text), and 97-101 (for Attaleiates’ text). 

30 For Psellos’ Historia Syntomos, see Markopoulos, ‘Roman antiquarianisn’. For Attaleiates’ History, see 
D. Krallis, Michael Attaleiates and the Politics of Imperial Decline in Eleventh-Century Byzantium (Tempe 
2012). For Bryennios, see L. Neville, Heroes and Romans in Twelfth-century Byzantium: The Material for 
History of Nikephoros Bryennios (Cambridge 2012) 5-6, 37-8, 89-111. 
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quite a popular author among learned men of the time. Apart from Xiphilinos who epit- 
omized his history, Kekaumenos, John Tzetzes, and Eustathios of Thessalonike would 
also include excerpts of Dio’s work in their own.?' Although the great emphasis Zonaras 
places on the Roman past fits into this pattern of nostalgia for ancient Rome, it may also 
be viewed as a result of the chronicler’s individual interest in the Roman Empire, and par- 
ticularly in the forms of Roman government.** His use of Plutarch’s Lives assists him 
in describing the evolution of the Roman political constitutions over time. By selecting 
Plutarchean material which deals with renowned figures of Republican Rome and the 
early Roman Empire, he manages to partly repair the loss of certain sections of Dio's his- 
tory and thus give a more or less uninterrupted account of the Roman political history. 

In the Roman section of the Epitome, Plutarch is either the single source that pro- 
vides the fundamental narrative articulation of the text, or is combined with data drawn 
from Dio to form the spine of the chronicle. For his account of Romulus, the first king 
and mythical founder of Rome, Zonaras’ account is based solely on Romulus, offering 
essentially a summary of the text. Moving on to cover the reign of Romulus' successor, 
Numa Pompilius, he draws heavily on Numa from the second chapter of the text 
onwards.?? Thereafter the author leaves Plutarch aside for a while. He consults Dio's 
history to talk about the five kings of Rome until the overthrow of the monarchy, but 
soon resumes the use of Plutarch and summarizes Publicola for his narrative of the well- 
known Roman consul.** He continues to closely follow Dio until he reaches the consul- 
ship of Camillus, a point at which he is able to incorporate into his account a consider- 
able amount of material from Camillus. Afterwards, Dio's work becomes Zonaras’ 
main authority for a great portion of his text, until the late Republican period. The only 
notable Plutarchean material is the closely paraphrased short speech of the famous 
Roman general Aemilius Paullus to the Persian king Perseus, when the latter was 
brought to Amphipolis.?é 

The presentation of the late Roman Republic, contained in Book 10, is slightly 
more complex. Here, the chronicler mixes a large store of information taken from differ- 
ent Lives with material from Dio. He integrates these pieces of information into his text 


31 Xiphilinos' Epitome is reprinted in Boissevain's edition of Cassius Dio. For an analysis of Xiphilinos' 
treatment of Cassius Dio, see Millar, Dio, 2-3, 195-203; C. Mallan, ‘The style, method, and programme of 
Xiphilinus’ Epitome of Cassius Dio's Roman History’, Greek Roman and Byzantine Studies 53 (2013) 610- 
44. For Kekaumenos' Strategikon, see Raccomandazioni e consigli di un galantuomo, ed. M. D. Spadaro 
(Alexandria 1998) 44-242; Ch. Roueché, "The literary background of Kekaumenos', in C. Holmes, E. 
Waring (eds.), Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden 2002) 
111-38, at 124-6. Tzetzes consults Dio's work in his commentary of Lykophron's Alexandria. For Tzetzes' 
and Eustathios' use of Dio, see the introduction in Dio's Roman History, trans. E. Cary, I (London 1914- 
27), xxiii. 

32 Macrides, Magdalino, "The Fourth Kingdom’, 127-8. 

33 Zonaras, II, 5.19-18.4 (for Romulus), and 18.5-23.5 (for Numa). 

34 Zonaras, Il, 42.17-49.21. 

35 Zonaras, II, 75.21-91.7. 

36 Zonaras, Il, 274.17-275.7. 
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without naming the different sources from which they originate. Schematically, the com- 
positional structure of this part of the narrative is as follows: 


Sources Zonaras: Book 10 
Plutarch's Pompey chs 1-5 
Plutarch's Caesar chs 6-8 
Plutarch’ Caesar and Pompey chs 9-10 
Plutarch's Caesar ch. 11 
Dio's Roman History chs 12-18 
Dio's Roman History and Plutarch's Brutus chs 19-20 
Dio's Roman History ch. 21 
Dio's Roman History and Plutarch's Antony ch. 22 
Dio's Roman History chs 23-28 
Dio's Roman History and Plutarch's Antony chs 29-31 
Dio's Roman History chs 32-39 


One of the principles that dictates the author's selection of his material is avoiding 
thematic overlap, which is understandably observed between certain Lives. Zonaras 
would not repeat the same material found in different Lives, despite slight modifications 
in the manner in which Plutarch reworked his narrative to draw the reader's attention 
to the protagonist of each Life. Such repetitions would unnecessarily prolong his 
account and tire his audience as a result. For example, Zonaras skips the first chapter of 
the Numa, where Plutarch briefly recounts the legend about the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Romulus, and draws on the Romulus instead, in which this episode is discussed 
more extensively." The chronicler also attempted to combine the narrative of his sour- 
ces, in case they partly overlapped with one another. This becomes evident when he 
stops drawing on the Pompey for a while and starts deriving material from the Caesar. 
At this point, Zonaras tell us that: 


“Iva 8 prj Sig tà ATH iotoprtat, Ev toic xepi Koícopoc tà Aout Tob Topstniov 
eiprjoecou, TH ztepi £xetvov ovveuníz tovto iotopic. 


Zonaras, II, 314, 6-8. 


So as not to narrate the same things twice, I will narrate the rest of Pompey's 
story along with the story of Caesar, because it coincides with it. 


This statement is particularly eloquent, for it reveals something of the chronicler's 
own method of work. It indicates that Zonaras would select different sources in order 
to turn the focus of his narrative to certain historical figures. In this case, he relies on 
Pompey to discuss the statesman's career and individual achievements. However, when 
Plutarch's text broaches the subject of Pompey's relationship to Caesar, Zonaras prefers 
to leave the Pompey aside and exploit the Life dedicated to Caesar. This betrays his 
intention to push Pompey to the ‘background’ of his narrative and bring Caesar to the 


37 See Zonaras, II, 16.16-18.5; cf. Plutarch, Romulus, in Vitae parallelae, ed. H. Gartner, K. Ziegler, 5^ 
edn, I.1 (Leipzig 2000) 27-9. 
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forefront. Later on, he places emphasis on Pompey’s downfall and tragic death by select- 
ing once again material from Pompey, where the focus of the narrative is naturally on 
the central figure of the Life.?? A second example of this strategy can be seen in the way 
in which Zonaras collates information from Dio and Plutarch to talk about the Battle of 
Philippi.’ The chronicler draws on Dio to give the events of the battle through the eyes 
of the victors, Octavian and Antony. However, to relate the assassination of Crassus 
and the fate of Brutus afterwards, he opts to consult Brutus, thus inviting his readers to 
view the aftermath of the battle from the perspective of the defeated Brutus. This is also 
the reason for which he changes his sources in the description of the Battle of Actium.*? 
It is Dio’s text that provides information for the battle itself. The chronicler, though, 
relies on the Plutarchean Antony to narrate what followed immediately afterwards. The 
material he derives from Antony, including the scene in which Cleopatra finds Antony 
sitting in silence at the prow of the ship, highlights the general’s miserable state after his 
humiliating defeat. 

There are some further considerations on Zonaras’ approach to the Roman Lives 
which are worth mentioning. A comparison between the text of the Lives and the corre- 
sponding sections of the Epitome reveals that the chronicler had evidently less taste for 
the detailed and comprehensive portrayals of Roman individuals than his source. He 
supplies very little of the general information about the characters’ background and 
most distinctive features usually found in the introductions and early chapters of the 
Lives. He does not talk about Numa’s education and origins, nor does he refer to Publi- 
cola’s lineage and notable qualities. He excludes Plutarch’s general remarks on Camil- 
lus’ career and achievements contained in the opening chapters of Camillus and pays 
limited attention to the portrait the Roman historian draws of Pompey at the beginning 
of his Life. In his presentation of Caesar, moreover, Zonaras omits all material provided 
by Plutarch about Caesar’s education and gradual rise to power. In a similar fashion, 
comments and judgments scattered throughout the Lives about the personalities of his- 
torical figures are normally also left out of the narrative.^! 

It can be noted, additionally, that the chronicler shows limited interest in aspects of 
ancient Roman society and civilisation, as demonstrated by the omission of material 
concerning social institutions, traditions, and customs of the early Roman Empire. For 
example, Zonaras excludes from his text the numerous foundation myths of the Roman 
nation appearing in Romulus, as well as information about festivals, means of worship, 
laws, and religious institutions introduced by the first Roman kings, including both the 


38 Zonaras, II, 325.7-327.15; cf. Plutarch, Pompey, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2"4 
edn, II.2 (Leipzig 1973) 74-80. 

39 Zonaras, II, 359.1-366; cf. Dio, History, 47.35-48; Plutarch, Brutus, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. 
Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2^4 edn, II.1 (Leipzig 1964) 43-5. 

40 Zonaras, IL, 395.5-399.2 Cf. Dio, History, 50.11-35; Plutarch, Antony, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. 
Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2" edn, III.1 (Leipzig 1971), 66-8. 

41 See, for example, Pompey, 39 and 46; Caesar, 17 and 55. 
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Vestal virgins and the Salii priests.” Neither does he tell us of the unlucky days of the 
Romans, or the feast of the Nonae, about which we read in Camillus.*? It is therefore 
certainly not coincidental that Plutarch’s descriptions of the temples erected in Rome do 
not attract the chronicler’s attention either.** 

It is not hard to understand why Zonaras saw fit to exclude such material from his 
composition. Information about the characters of Roman individuals as well as details 
about everyday life in ancient Rome were not immediately relevant to the twelfth-cen- 
tury readers and were therefore cut away. The writer evidently tried to tailor his Plu- 
tarchean material to the needs and interests of the contemporary audience. 
Significantly, though, he maintains in his narrative Roman elements which were still 
connected to Byzantine culture in some way. He sees fit, for instance, to tell us of the ref- 
ormation of the Roman calendar instituted by Numa, who introduced January and Feb- 
ruary into the calendar and created the twelve-month year.“ 

The Epitome’s passage dedicated to the reign of Numa deserves particular attention, 
for it mirrors Zonaras’ aims to adapt the Roman Lives of Plutarch to the social, religious 
and cultural context of his own time. Although the chronicler was inclined to abridge the 
extensive portraits of his exemplar, in the case of Numa, he did so fulfilling his own mor- 
alising agenda. In the opening chapters of his Life, Numa is described as a virtuous, self- 
disciplined and wise man, who, averse to all kinds of entertainment, devoted himself to 
the service of the gods. ^ We read that, seeking solitude after his wife's passing, Numa: 


&kAeizov tàs Ev KoTEL StatpIBas &ypavAeiv TH TOAAG koi rAavácO0ot póvoc 
TOeXev, Ev &Aceo1 Oe@v xoi AEdow tepolg Kai TOMOIG éprjpiotg ztotobpievoc trjv 
ótourav. 

Numa, 4.1-4. 


forsaking the ways of city folk, determined to live for the most part in country 
places, and to wander there alone, passing his days in groves of the gods, 
sacred meadows, and solitudes.*” 


At this point, Plutarch also recalls the legend of Numa’s purported union to the nymph 
Egeria, thanks to whom he was given divine wisdom. Indeed, one of the key elements of 
Plutarch’s depiction of Numa is his strong connection with the divine. 


42 Romulus, 1-2, 21-2; Plutarch, Numa, in Vitae parallelae, ed. Cl. Lindskog, K. Ziegler, 2°¢ edn, II.2 
(Leipzig 1973), 7, 9, 10-2. 

43 Plutarch, Camillus, in Vitae parallelae, ed. H. Gartner, K. Ziegler, 5" edn, I.1 (Leipzig, 2000), 19, 33. 

44 Romulus, 19; Plutarch, Publicola, in Vitae parallelae, ed. K. Ziegler, 4^ edn, L1 (Leipzig, 1969) 4, 15; 
Camillus, 20, 32. 

45 Zonaras, II, 21.21-22.7; cf. Numa, 18. 

46 For Numa's portrayal by Plutarch, see Ph. Stadter, Plutarch and bis Roman Readers (Oxford 2014) 
246-57. 

47 For the translation, see Plutarch Lives, Volume I: Theseus and Romulus. Lycurgus and Numa. Solon and 
Publicola, trans. B. Perrin (London and Cambridge Mass., 1914) 317. 
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Zonaras now, echoing his source text faithfully, introduces Numa as a ‘man who 
was known to all for his virtue’ ('óvra &võpa yvópwiov nào 9v. àpevrjv ).^^ He elimi- 
nates, however, all references to Numa's devotion to the Roman gods, including his 
‘marriage’ to Egeria. Indicative of this are the two minor, but telling, alterations to the 
aforementioned extract that he makes. 


'O 68 Nopàs ékAutóv tàs Ev &oret StatpiPas &ypovAetv à TOAAG xoi SratpiPerv 
rjOgAev Ev Acton Kai &Aogow. 


Zonaras, II, 19.21-22. 


Numa, forsaking the city folk, determined to live for the most part in country 
places and to live in groves and meadows. 


In this case, the chronicler copies Plutarch almost verbatim, only deleting elements sug- 
gestive of Numa's connection to paganism. 

The image which emerges of Numa later on in the Plutarchean text is that of the 
ideal secular and religious ruler. In chapter 8 of the Numa (Numa 8), for example, 
Numa is presented as a just and peace-loving king, who tried to tame the harsh and war- 
like temper of the Roman people. To achieve this, he would organize sacrifices, proces- 
sions and dances in honour of the gods, rituals which were both beneficial and pleasing 
to the people.^? Launching an extensive programme of legislation, moreover, he intro- 
duced a series of political and religious reformations. Through his laws, Numa aimed to 
regulate the Romans' relationship to and worship of their gods. This is exemplified by 
his ordinances against the human- or beast-like representation of deities. For a very 
long period of time, therefore, Romans did not erect shrines or idols to venerate their 
gods, for they understood that only spiritually could they approach the divine.?? Chang- 
ing the religious practices current in his time, Numa banished blood sacrifices too.?! In 
chapter 16, moreover, Plutarch writes that, to secure peace among citizens, the king dis- 
tributed land to those who were destitute, as he considered poverty one of the reasons 
people would resort to criminal activity.?? 

These accomplishments must have made a strong impression on Zonaras, who 
repeats each one of them. Once again, however, the omissions in his narrative are strik- 
ing. We can look particularly at how he reworks Numa 8. Although he informs us that 
the Roman leader managed to soften the fierce disposition of his subjects, he does not 
tell us of the means through which he was able to achieve this, namely by organizing 
several festivities and celebrating pagan deities.” More remarkable still, he ‘conceals’ 
from his audience the ideological context from which Numa's religious policy is said to 
have originated: the doctrines of the Greek philosopher Pythagoras. The chronicler does 


48 Zonaras, II, 19.13. 
49 Numa, 8.1-3. 

50 Numa, 8.7-8. 

51 Numa, 8.8. 

52 Numa, 16.3 

53 Zonaras, IL, 20.21-2. 
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not copy Plutarch, who claims that Numa introduced bloodless sacrifices in imitation of 
Pythagorean rituals, and offers his own explanation instead, which is the belief that 
‘gods, who are the guardians of peace and justice, should be clear of murders’ (Seiv yap 
tobc sob, cipývng Kai Sikcnoobvys PLAAKas óvrac, Povov kaðapoùs eiva).°* Although 
this statement is not attributed directly to Numa, it serves to emphasise the piety of the 
Roman king. 

Throughout the Plutarchean text readers are invited to understand the king’s exem- 
plary attitude as a result of the great influence the Pythagorean philosophy exerted on 
him.” Not surprisingly, Zonaras excludes from his account all the pro-Pythagorean 
material contained in his source. By deliberately omitting such information from his 
narrative, the chronicler aims to play down Numa's pagan background and draw a pic- 
ture of a king who essentially embodies the qualities of a good Christian. He presents us 
with a Roman leader who managed to bring peace to his people, forbade them to vener- 
ate idols and taught them to relate to the divine through some kind of 'prayer'. He is 
also viewed as an example of philanthropy, seeking to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor. It is clear that Zonaras saw that the Numa was a text which had the potential to 
undergo a ‘Christianisation’ of sorts.’ This then elucidates both the author's awareness 
of the inherent ethical and moral purposes of the Lives, as well as his inventiveness in 
adjusting Plutarch's text so as to make it more meaningful to Byzantine readers.?^ 

One more passage of the chronicle deserves particular attention. At a certain point 
in his narrative, Zonaras makes a parallel between a Roman statesman and a Greek 
one, namely the Roman king Tarquinius Superbus and Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Mile- 
tus in the seventh century BC.?? Just as Plutarch arranges his Lives in pairs, the chroni- 
cler too juxtaposes the story of a Greek historical figure with that of a Roman. As we 
read in the Epitome, Sextus, the son of Tarquinius who seized power in the city of Gabii, 
asked his father how he could surrender the city to him. Rather than sending a written 
reply to his son, Tarquinius cut down the tallest stalks of corn in his field, implying that 
Sextus must primarily exterminate the most prominent of the Gabii citizens. Zonaras 
recalls that Herodotus narrates a similar story. Periander of Corinth appealed to Thra- 
sybulus for advice on rulership. Thrasybulus responded by cutting the tallest stalks of 
corn in his field, meaning that he should by all means eliminate the most distinguished 


54 Zonaras, II, 21.7-8. 

55 See Stadter, Roman Readers; J. Colman, "The philosopher-king and the city in Plutarch's Life of Numa', 
Perspectives on Political Science 44/1 (2015) 1-9. 

56 As has been noted, one of the principal reasons of Plutarch's popularity in Byzantium was the fact that 
his overall moral attitude was in broad agreement with Christian ethics: see Garzya, ‘Plutarco’, 24-5; 
Humble, ‘Plutarch’. 

57 Zonaras was not the only Byzantine writer to have proceeded to such instances of creative adaptation of 
a Plutarchean Life. For example, see Xenophontos, ‘Portrait of Cato’, 194, 203-4, in which it is shown that 
Tzetzes tried to rework Plutarch’s narrative of Cato the Elder in order to reconcile the Roman character of 
the text with traits of Hellenism which started to emerge during the twelfth century. 

58 Zonaras, II, 37.3-14. 
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of his subjects who might pose a threat to his authority. Zonaras combines pieces of 
information from two different sources available to him, Herodotos and Dio, and 
presents them in a parallel format. Although the author used individual Lives only, it 
might be tempting to speculate that in this case he was influenced by Plutarch as a liter- 
ary model, and attempted to imitate the broader organisational scheme of his exemplar. 


Conclusions 


To recapitulate, unlike his fellow chronographers, Zonaras makes heavy use of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives in his Epitome. There are references and allusions to the Lives in other uni- 
versal chronicles as well, but these are scarce and rather limited in scope compared to 
the great deal of information included by Zonaras in his own text. The digressions into 
Artaxerxes and Alexander make it clear that the author held the Plutarchean biogra- 
phies in high regard; one observes that he was keen on tampering with his sources or 
deviating from the proper course of his narrative in order to exploit the Plutarchean 
material available to him. An additional reason why Zonaras drew extensively on the 
Lives, in particular those of Roman individuals, is that he sought to reclaim parts of 
Dio’s history which were lost to him, and in this way give a timeline of the development 
of the Roman polity. The great interest he exhibits in a number of Plutarch’s Roman 
Lives places him at the heart of contemporary scholarly activity, as it corresponds to the 
vogue for Roman antiquities observed among Byzantine literati of the period. At the 
same time, though, it echoes the chronicler’s own intellectual pursuits and cultural 
attitudes. 

Zonaras selects and arranges the data he derives from the Roman biographies of 
Plutarch in such a manner so as to lay greater emphasis on a certain figure at the expense 
of another. The type of information he systematically cuts away from his account, 
attempting to write succinctly, betrays his individual preferences and tastes as an 
author. Unlike Plutarch, he was disinclined to elaborate on the background and the per- 
sonality of a Roman figure and offer many details on aspects of Roman civilisation, sub- 
jects which were alien to the current Byzantine traditions. Furthermore, by implicitly 
‘christianising’ the portrait of Numa, Zonaras tried to tailor the Roman material he 
took from Plutarch to suit the social and religious milieu of his time. The structure of 
the Lives in pairs might have also provided him the inspiration to adopt the same pat- 
tern in his presentation of the material he collected from different sources. Such pro- 
cesses of selection, adaptation and reinterpretation indicate that Zonaras’ treatment of 
his source texts was governed by certain sets of principles, and show the chronicler to 
be not merely a copyist of earlier writings, but instead a compiler with his own authorial 
preoccupations. 
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The following paper analyses Theodore Prodromos’ satire, Against the old man with a long 
beard. It argues that the text which is heavily based on the ancient tradition of ridiculing 
philosophers is in fact directed against the twelfth-century fellow teachers of Prodromos. 
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'Éoc pév &yoOGg siye por và nepi TO opa xoi ABpao pév rj Opi£ ~otaAtO Kai Kop dc, 
cvuppérpogc à& Kai Ob KATH PLADDO@oUS KaOEiTO TO yévELOV, TAATLV HUKTHPA TOV £v TOUTOLG 
SVOTLYOVVIOV KATEXEOV: ODK EOTL YAP óc HE PaAaKpdc ook EVOC iBov Duyylacev: ook ~OTL 
dé óc pot Pabvutmywv MEpLTVXYaV OK NLEATO oi xaveloOou trjv yv: vov 5é, eig ENE TOD THC 
&oynpooóvng xópou perappupOEvroc, ob mepipeivas tobg ¿ë GAAWV AEoxaopots Kai TÈS 
Pàaognpiac, &xvtóv abróc koO'abrob KatHyopov torni Kai TiS eS epopetoOau yAEbNS 
toig &0£Aovoi Siop. Kaito. Kai Xvovéciov oda trjv PordKpav xoAXXomoógevov koi 
TovAiavov ye obk &yvoð TOV oikeiov, óc EV TPOGYTPATL Poyou, GeLVopavTa xoyova. ! 

[...] as long as I enjoyed bodily health, and my hair was thick and groomed, my beard 
grew symmetrically and not in the manner of the philosophers (ou kata philosophous), I 
have poured a rude sneer? upon those less fortunate in this respect. There was not one 


“ We are grateful to anonymous reviewers for their helpful and insightful comments and suggestions. All 
remaining mistakes are our own. This article is part of the project funded by the National Science Centre DEC- 
2011/03/B/HS2/03618. 

1 Migne, PG 133, 1251-53. Our translation is based on the unpublished edition of Prodromic letters by 
M. Op de Coul, ‘Théodore Prodrome. Lettres et discours: édition, traduction, commentaire’ (Paris 2007, 
unpublished PhD dissertation) 89-91 (letter no. 4). We would like to extend our thanks to Dr. Op de Coul 
for sending us his PhD thesis. 

2 'Sneer - puxtrip (LSJ s.v. 1.2); rude (perhaps ‘broad’) - tAatic (s.v. 1.5); Op. de Coul takes it as a ‘bitter 
smack on the nose’ (je donnais d'ácres nasardes); perhaps the phrase may suggest the outpouring (xatéxeov) 
of nasal mucous. 
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baldy who would not become dizzy, when he saw me. There was not one beardy who 
would not pray for the earth to swallow him, when he met me. But now, that the die of 
ugliness has turned upside down for me, I did not await gossip and slander from others. I 
set myself as my own accuser. I allow those who are willing to take their fill of my own 
joke.? Furthermore I do know that Synesios boasted of baldness and it is not unknown to 
me that Julian, under the pretence of psogos,* praised his own beard [...]. 

This fragment comes from the letter written by Theodore Prodromos to the 
orphanotrophos Alexios Aristenos at the end of his illness or immediately after it. 
Prodromos who at some time in the 1140s suffered from smallpox, in both letters 
and poems, described minutely the symptoms and the course of the illness. The poet 
repeatedly complains that while he lost his hair, his beard grew uncontrollably.’ As he 
said in the letter, he was ready to be mocked the same way he mocked others (‘I allow 
those who are willing to take their fill of my own joke’). We would like to argue that the 
‘joke’ refers, most likely, to Prodromos' earlier little piece, a vicious attack on an old man: 


Tavaccoaà£ tic &ðpõs yevevkóoc 

don ka&eirat péypt Tob ztpokoAzíov 

TH MELMEAw yépovtt capo OovKpita. 

Tatataé tig KivaBpac, Tob yp&oov. 
5 ed tod tooovtov tíjc bANVNS Poptiov. 

“Oon piv eig Extaow, eic ebpoc 8 0o, 


3 ‘To give me a taste of my own medicine’; to joke about me the way I used to joke before. 

4  Prodromos refers to Misopogon by Julian Apostate. It is unclear if he means by psogos the entire text or 
only this specific fragment where Julian describes his unkempt (philosophical) beard. The former is not 
impossible, (modern interpretations also tend to classify the entire text as the example of psogos), and Julian 
creatively uses psogos for his own purpose (that is ridiculing the people of Antioch). What is more, Julian's 
satire is somewhat similar to Prodromos' letter in that he is both the author and the subject of abuse. On 
Misopogon as psogos see A. Quiroga, ‘Julian’s Misopogon and the subversion of rhetoric’, Antiquité 
Tardive 17 (2009) 128-129. 

5  Prodromos gives the following description of his own appearance: Letter no. 4 : ‘[...] Seen branded and 
tattooed all over the face, just like the labourers we see and the blacksmiths, their countenances marked with soot. 
Or, if you will, like serpents, shedding their skins and clad in scales, without the venom though. Or, like the flocks 
of Jacob, speckled and ashen. Stripped bare on the skull, with no hair whatsoever, and instead of that divine and 
golden-haired head, carrying a feeble little noggin above the neck; being both Elias and Paul on the head, without 
their prophetic and apostolic skills though. When will I reveal to you the injustice of the illness with my very lips?’ 
6 See Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte, ed. W. Hórandner, (Vienna 1974) 30-31; P.S. Codellas, 
‘The case of smallpox of Theodore Prodromus', Bulletin of the History of Medicine 20 (1946) 207-215. For 
some new evidence concerning Prodromos' life, see N. Zagklas, "Theodore Prodromos: the neglected poems and 
epigrams (Edition, Translation and Commentary)’, (Vienna 2014, unpublished PhD. dissertation) 52-72. 

7 Letter no. 4: '[...] For amid the evils caused by that pestilence (both those already present and those expected) 
and having almost lost my soul to the illness, only in this one thing have I kindled my hopes that the calamity will 
also take hold of my huge and thick beard. And indeed this I kept telling myself: “O Wretched one, you suffer the 
shame of your appearance, the shedding of the blessed hair, that no one comes near you, that you are rejected, that 
even your relatives turn away from your sight like from the ill-omened days. But for all this you will have sufficient 
compensation in that the disease has also reached the accursed beard. From now on you are shedding the burden, 
getting rid of the goat smell, and have the appearance of a man rather than Pan [...]." 
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amras dé mous Tac Otxotoceis Gon 
Evtebd0ev, oipo, Katakuntacetc, yépov, 
pépetc Sé kai KUPTHOPA Kai OPaLPOIC póyw: 
10 1 yap yevetas TOV TP&YNAOV cov kàiver 
TOMA ttc ova Kai B&pouc ov petpiov. [...] 


30 Tavis oexvtòv koi poataCetc, yépov, 
THV ASPOTHTA TÄS HaKpKs yevevióog 
eivai vopítov Seiya procogiac. 
°H yap tov A0r|vq0ev &võpa 1óv péyav 
TO TOV ÀAóyov abynpo, TOV Beordyov, 
35 tov avtiKpus vobv, Try ozép PLOLV qoot, 
tov vióv Aplotwvoc, à kArjois IHA&ctov, 
Kai TOV Quotkotatov ApLoTOTEANV, 
Kai TOV zvpóc zt&pepyov Epmedoxréa, 
tv TOV Dtayeipwv àkpav evetnpiav, 
40 Kai óv Xójuov TH yéver IIvOayópav, 
Kai TOV OTAPEVTA Xoyqeovioko Xokpáórr|v, 
el prj uo pi koeivro Kai yevevxóog 
Kal péyptc ctv HOTPAYAAWV iypévas, 
kai THs kvvé pac énveov Kai TOD yp&oov, 
45 cotpotc 6 ànewóGovro TOIS Mwywvias, 
Ócov TO TOD THYWVOG, OÙ TO TOD PKOUG, 
OvK &v GOPots EPapev, Ob PLADDOPoUG 
ok àv Sucaioug Kai xaAobc Kai xoopíouc;" 


Yow ow ow!” That bushy beard, 
which that decrepit, putrid old man, Thoukritos, 
lets fall all the way down to his breast!” 
Yow ow ow! That smell, that stench of goat! 
5 Oh, the enormous burden of that beard! 
How long it is, how wide, 
quite simply, how huge in all its dimensions. 


8 For the newest edition see T. Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici in greco letterario di Teodoro Prodromo: 
introduzione, edizione, traduzione e commenti (Pisa 2010, unpublished PhD dissertation) 19-28. The Italian 
translation with commentary: R. Anastasii, ‘Prodromea’, Siculorum Gymnasium 18 (1965) 164-172. See 
also E. Magnelli, Prodromea (con una nota su Gregorio di Nazianzo)', Medioevo Greco 10 (2010) 110- 
144. 

9 ‘Yow ow ow’ (icrocouó£); an interjection defined by the ancient and Byzantine lexica as expressive of 
sorrow (Opnvntixòv éxippnpa; Sudas, s.v.); used in Old Attic Comedy (Aristophanes, Knights 1); the 
translation 'Yow ow ow’ is Henderson's (Aristophanes, Acharnians, Knights, ed. and trans. J. Henderson, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1998). 

10 ‘breast’, lit. the part of clothing which covers the breast ( tpoKxdAmtov). 
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That’s why you’re stooping down, old man. 

And you wear this bulge and you bend your back: 
10 For that beard is pulling your neck, 

As it is quite big, and of immoderate weight. [...] 


30 You're foolishly deluding yourself, old man, 
taking the exuberance of your beard 
to be a mark of wisdom. 

Indeed, the man from Athens, the great one, 
the glory of reason, the theologian, 

35 the purest intellect, nature above nature, 
the son of Ariston, whom they called Plato, 
and the greatest student of nature, Aristotle, 
the ultimate fruit of Stageira,'! 
and Empedocles, the victim of fire," 

40 and Pythagoras, the Samian by descent, 
and Socrates, sown by Sophroniscus, 
if they did not let their beards grow down 
all the way to their ankles, 
and did not reek with the stench of goat, 

45 if they were not like comets [bearded stars] 
(concerning the beard and not the light) 
would we not call them philosophers, or wise 
or just, or noble and decent? 


The butt of Prodromos' ridicule is a certain Thoukritos,'* the rare name, attested only in 
a handful of instances,'* pointing undoubtedly to Lucian's satire as the source." This 
old man pretends to be a philosopher and his main claim to this appellation is his long, 


11 ‘Ultimate fruit’ (&xpo evetnpia) - probably not only in the sense ‘greatest’ but also ‘last’ since Stageira 
was destroyed in Aristotle's lifetime (346 BC); cf. Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici, 25. 

12 For the translation and explanation of this verse see Anastasi, ‘Prodromea’, 168, and Migliorini, Gli 
scritti satirici, 25. 

13 Boissonade argued that Thoukritos was actually the real name of the targeted person, see G. Boissonade, 
Anecdota Graeca (Hildesheim 1962, repr. Paris 1832) IV, 430. 

14 The Lexicon of the Greek Personal Names (Oxford 1994-) gives only 12 historical instances down to 
Roman times, all limited to Attica, and drawn mostly from epigraphic sources (vol. II, s.v. QovKpitoc). This 
name as a symbol of old age appears also in yet another twelfth-century work, Anacharsis, see D. A. 
Christidis, Mapkiavà &vékóora (1. Avayápoig rj Avavíag; 2. 'EmoroAéc-Xiy(AAio) (Thessalonike 1984) 395-96: 
OAAG KPOVOANPOV pe Gobkprrov Hyntat. 

15 Dial. mort. 16. The Lucianic dialogue tells the story of a young legacy hunter, Terpsion, who squandered 
his own means and health striving to inherit the wealth of the nonagenarian Thoukritos, and ultimately died 
before him. The name Thoukritos is never before associated with such a figure in extant literature; 
Prodromos' Thoukritos is also very old, and elsewhere he uses the name as a byword for old age, see Against 
an old lustful woman 3 in Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici, 3. 
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goatish and unkempt beard.' In his poem Prodromos also introduces yet another 
Lucianic figure, the Cynic Menippos, whose axe might help to get rid of the beard and 
which might symbolically mean the satirical purpose of the text which itself acts as a 
tool for unveiling the old man’s lack of wisdom (Against an old man 23-29): 


Mévuststoc eyyts Kal ylv@oKEls TOV kóva 
vavrnyikyy ebOnkrov &čivnv péper 
25 xprjoet yàp Hiv vobtov ó yAvKUs Xópoc, 
EKTOV EXUTOD SeATIWOV à&moozóoac. 
Kai, tot kvvóc q0&cavtoc, obai col, THAaV: 
ov yàp póvnv coo rrjv Uztr|vrv EKTELN, 
OAKS EdV AUTH Kal pépos THV OPPLOV. 
Menippus is close, and you know the dog, 
He carries a well-sharpened shipwright’s axe. 
25 For the sweet Syrian will provide us with it, 
Having drawn it from his writing tablets. 
And should the dog come first, woe to you, wretch. 
For he will not only cut off your beard, 
but also with it a part of your eyebrows. 


These references leave no doubt as to whose steps the Byzantine author follows while 
composing his own text. It is indeed in Lucian’s satire that the tradition of ridiculing 
bearded philosophers reached its peak, even if his relationship with philosophy as such 
was not so one-sided.” He had no clear preference for any particular school, though 
some are clearly treated with less sympathy (or more antipathy) than others, the dubious 
pride of place no doubt given to the Stoics.'? For all their differences, Lucianic satire 


16 The invective against old age seems to have been a popular topos in twelfth-century literature; see E. 
Papadopoulou, ‘Tlepi tc nAuxtag kar tov yipatos and tH ypappateia tov evdéxatov Kor SWSEKATOV AL@VE’, 
Byzantina Symmeikta 17 (2005) 131-198 and more recently M. Kulhánková, ‘To ópvoAo yńpas otn 
BoZavuví, kar npon veogAArvixr], Aoyotexvia’, Neograeca Bohemica 14 (2014) 41-49. For a similar 
description of an old man, though not a philosopher, see Rhodanthe and Dosikles: Four Byzantine Novels, 
trans. with introduction and notes by E. Jeffreys (Liverpool 2012) 7.432-434: nodaypidvta Kal qoXakpóv 
trjv Kapav, | roAbtpixov yévetov eEnptnpévoy, | koi todto Aevxóv Kai xwófpag &xrtvéov; or with gout and a 
bald head, | and a beard hanging from his chin, | long and white and stinking of goats? The mockery of long 
beards is also a topic of correspondence between Andrew Lopadiotes and George Oinaiotes (14^ c.). 
Edition in G. Karlsson, G. Fatouros, ‘Aus der Briefsammlung des Anonymus Florentinus (Georgios ? 
Oinaiotes)’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 22 (1973) 214-216. We owe this reference to 
Charis Messis. 

17 The principal work here is M. Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse de son temps (Paris 1937) 9-122; see 
also G. Anderson, Lucian. Theme and Variation in the Second Sophistic (Leiden 1976) 113-135; C. P. 
Jones, Culture and Society in Lucian (Cambridge, Mass. 1986) 24-32. 

18 Cf. Caster, Lucien, 16; Jones, Culture and Society, 28-9; among the positive specimens of Lucian's 
philosophers one might mention the Cynics: Demonax (Dem.) and Menippus (Vit. Auct.), the Academic Nigrinus 
(Nigr.) and the Epicurean Damis (JTr); on the historicity of some of these figures cf. Caster, Lucien 34, 73-81; 
Jones, Culture and Society, 90-95; D. Clay, 'Lucian of Samosata. Four Philosophical Lives (Nigrinus, Demonax, 
Peregrinus, Alexander Pseudomantis)', Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt, Yl 36.5, 1992. 
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frequently lumps the philosophers together into one homogenous albeit quarrelsome 
group,” distinguished by a common set of features, the most notable being the beard.?? 

In Lucian the philosopher’s beard is no ordinary beard, and one ‘not to be treated 
lightly’.*' It is, in the first place, distinguished by its size, literally ‘depth’ (bathytes); it 
resembles that of a goat (kinabra) or the goatish Pan; even Zeus, though himself sport- 
ing a considerable beard, must stretch it when he wants to casually merge into the com- 
pany of philosophers.” It is also ‘bushy’ and perhaps unkempt (lasios), and therefore 
‘heavy’ (barys), jokingly said to weigh more than five pounds.^? It is sometimes grey, 
though not all Lucianic philosophers are men advanced in age.** 

Prodromos builds upon Lucianic tradition and his ‘philosopher’ shares many fea- 
tures with Lucianic types, the unkempt and goatish beard being only one of them - the 
most prominent and obvious. Prodromic Menippus will cut not only the philosopher’s 
beard, but also a part of his eyebrows (vv. 28-29: ob yap povnv cov tH oxi|vrv éxcépr 
GAA Ev adTH Kai pépoc TOV O—~pbov). This is perhaps an allusion to the wrinkled fore- 
head with lifted eyebrows, a clear sign of strained intellectual activity displayed by some 
of the philosophers in Lucian's texts. The Lucianic philosopher is also characterised 
by the short cloak (tribon) over his shoulders, the satchel (pera) on his arm, and the 
walking stick (xylon) in his hand.*° Prodromos on the other hand highlights that it is 
not the clothes that make the philosopher: 


OS YAP PPOVOvGL o0 coqóc AEYOLTO TIC 
TOSTpec ipátiov evdesupevoc, 
T] yoóv ém abtijs iyvbns £Goopévoc. 
Oiov IIA&tov &Gwotoc £v tà x8és xpóvo 
80 péonv én’ adtiy r]A0ev Akaðnpiav 
Kai toic uaOroic tovoðe tovs Aóyovuc Éqr 
el orjuepov Gcouto Kal Cwobeis Aéyot 


19 Cf. eg. Icar 5, 29; JTr. 16. 

20 It is sometimes assumed that philosophers belonging to different schools had distinctly different manners 
of tending (or not tending) to their beards, the chief source being Alciphr. 3.19.2-5; Lucian, however, seems 
to be indifferent to such details, as evident from his Vit. Auct. where no distinction in this respect is made 
among the representatives of various schools. 

21 ‘od keù katappovýtos xtóyov' (Merc. Cond. 40). 

22 Depth: Icar. 5 (yevetov Babbrntt); 21, 29 (noywvac émionaccpevor); Tim. 54 (éxmet&oas Tov noyova); cf. 
Icar. 10 (rjoyevetowg &v6p&cw); Pisc. 11, 41-42; BisAcc.6; Eun.8; Herm.18, 86; Paras.50; Philops. 5; goat: 
Gall. 10 (tpayixdc rjv és órepfooArjv kovpiv), Eun. 9; kinabra: Dial. Mort. 20.9; Pan: Bis Acc. 11; Zeus: JTr 
16 (cf. Sacr. 11. Dial. Deor. 2.1); Zeus’ beard: Dial. Deor. 8.2 (na@yava tnAtkodtov). 

23 Bushy (Aócvoc): Herm. 86; Dial. Mort 20.9; five pounds: névte voi tpiyðv eioi tobAGyLoTOV (Dial. Mort 20.9). 
24 Hist. conscr 17; cf. Peregr 40; Merc. Cond. 33; for the old age and grey hair of philosophers see also Icar. 
21; Philops. 23. 

25 See for instance Icar. 29; Tim. 54. 

26 The tpiBov, the satchel (ahpa) and the staff (EbAov): Tim. 56-7; Pisc. 11; Bis Acc. 6; sometimes presented 
more specifically as attributes of the Cynic (Vit. Auct. 7; Peregr. 15). 
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ov TOD x0Ec av TAdtwvos éotar Pertiov: 
ov yap oTOAI KpivovOl TOUS EV toic Aóyoic, 
85 ob8'é£opioir] Goopatos Kai BAautiov, 


Just like among reasonable men no one will be called wise 
dressed in a himation reaching to his feet 
or wearing his belt around his thighs 
As Plato for instance in yesterday’s times 
80 came to the heart of the Academy wearing no belt 
and spoke these words to his students: 
‘if Plato today were to put on a belt, and wear it whilst speaking, 
he will be no better than Plato of yesterday ';^" 
for it is not garments that distinguish men of knowledge, 


85 nor the changing fashions of belts and sandals [...] 


However, in Lucian's time (the latter part of the second century) beards had been in fashion 
for over two generations—their length growing steadily decade by decade—not only among 
philosophers or philosopher/philhellene emperors, but also ‘ordinary people’ (idiotai), as 
attested by the numerous kosmetai busts with ample, not infrequently lengthy and quite 
‘philosophical’ beards.^? The world of Lucian's satire therefore, where the philosopher is 
conspicuous and recognizable by his beard, does not seem to correspond in this particular 
respect to the world in which Lucian himself lived and wrote. Or, to be more precise, it is 
the bearded philosopher himself that seems incompatible in his peculiarity: not so much a 
historical, contemporary model, but a stock character with a long history, moulded in a 
different, beardless age.” An age - ushered in by the advent of Alexander the Great and 
concluded at the end of the 1st century CE - in which philosophers sought to distinguish 
themselves from their clean-shaven contemporaries by adhering to the customs of their 
bearded ancestors. "? 


27 Following the meaning suggested by Magnelli, Prodromea', 122; the source of the anecdote is unknown 
(ibid.). 

28 Cf. P. Zanker, The Mask of Socrates. The Image of the Intellectual in Antiquity, trans. A. Shapiro, 
(Berkeley 1995) 217-33; with the remarks of B. Borg, 'Glamorous intellectuals. Portraits of Pepaideumenoi 
in the second and third centuries AD’, in B. Borg (ed.), Paideia: The World of the Second Sophistic (Berlin 
2014) 158-61; on kosmetai (Athenian magistrates responsible for the training of ephebes) see recently R. 
Krumeich, "Klassiker" im Gymnasion. Bildnisse attischer Kosmeten der mittleren und spáten Kaiserzeit 
zwischen Rom und griechischer Vergangenheit’, in Borg, Paideia, 131-55. 

29 M. Caster, Lucien, 112-14; J. Bompaire, Lucien écrivain. Imitation et création (Paris 1958) 485-6; a 
different opinion was presented by Jones, Culture and Society, 31. 

30 For the beard as 'a claim to a higher (because older) form of wisdom' cf. Zanker, Mask, 109; the first 
literary appearance of the bearded philosopher comes from an unknown fragmentary comedy by 
Phoinikides of Megara (early 3rd century BC): tpitar ovvéCevé rj tóyn pe Procdgar, | THywV' Éxovtt xoi 
tpipova kai Adyov (F 4.16 K-A = Stob. 3.6.13); it is usually assumed, however, that the figure of the bearded 
philosopher was invented in the Roman cultural milieu (as in Hor. Sat. 1.3.133; 2.3.35; Mart. 1.24; 1.96; 
2.36; 6.56; 7.58; 7.9; 12.42; Gell. 9.2); cf. Zanker, Mask, 76; J. Sellars, The Art of Living. The Stoics on the 
Nature and Function of Philosophy (London 2003) 16. 
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Prodromos' times are similar in this respect, for Byzantine reality was ostensibly 
bearded.?' From the seventh century onwards beard became a social necessity, and each 
emperor after Phokas (602-610) sported one. It was not only a matter of fashion, but 
also a symbol of manliness, as it contrasted men with eunuchs who could not grow 
facial hair.°* Beards may have even had political implications; they differentiated the 
Byzantines from the clean-shaven Latins."? Such a weighty issue may have perhaps led 
to excess, thus inviting ridicule. The authors of the entry ‘beard’ in the Oxford Dictio- 
nary of Byzantium, for example, argue, referring to Prodromos' satirical work, that ‘the 
cult of beard was ridiculed by satirists such as Theodore Prodromos’. 

However, there is reason to believe that the object of Prodromos' ridicule is not the 
beard as such, but precisely the ‘philosopher’s beard’. Prodromos himself in his letter says 
that before he was struck by the illness his beard ‘grew symmetrically and not in the man- 
ner of the philosophers (ou kata philosophous)’. Both texts, the letter and the satire, evoke 
the same image of a smelly, goatish overgrown beard, ** that is the ‘philosopher’s beard’. 
This is exactly the beard sported by the character from the text Against an old man. 

We would like to propose that the figure of the old man, “Thoukritos’, is not an allu- 
sion to some identifiable person but rather to Prodromos’ contemporaries whose beards 
are described as ‘philosophical’. Philosophy and grammar/rhetoric were in fact hard to sep- 
arate in twelfth-century Byzantium.?? Prodromos in the Philoplaton speaks of ‘philosophi- 
cal rhetoric and rhetorical philosophy’ (ij prAdoogos ovvnppévas Pytopict Kai rj prjop 
quiocogía ).?* At that time the word philosophos denoted not necessarily people dealing 
with philosophy as such but rather educated men, rhetors, including also teachers.?" It 


31 On Byzantine beards see S. Tougher, ‘Bearding Byzantium: masculinity, eunuchs and the Byzantine life 
course’, in B. Neil and L. Garland (eds), Questions of Gender in Byzantine Society (Farnham, 2013) 153- 
166; M. Rautman, Daily Life in the Byzantine Empire (Westport, Conn. 2006) 47; L. Bréhier, La 
civilisation byzantine (Paris 1950) 46-47. 

32 See A. P. Kazhdan, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium I, 274, s.v. beard; M. Hatzaki, Beauty and 
the Male Body. Perceptions and Representations in Art and Text, (New York 2009) passim. 

33 ODB, s.v. beard. See also Ch. Messis, ‘Lectures Sexuées de l'altérité. Les Latins et identité romaine 
menacée pendant les derniers siècles de Byzance’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 61 (2011) 
164-170. 

34 Prodromos uses the same words in his descriptions. See for instance: Against an old man v. 44: kai tS 
KwaBpac Éxveov Kai tod ypá&cov Letter no. 4, s. 90 Op de Coul: xai ¿mì xwáfpo kiváßpav &vOnpopóv. 

35 See P. Magdalino, Tbe Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, (Cambridge 1993) 332 where he discusses this issue. 
36 Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici, 69. Migliorini translates: ‘la retorica filosofica unitamente e la filosofia retorica’. 
37 F. Dólger, ‘Zur Bedeutung von gidoogoc und grooogia in byzantinischer Zeit,’ in Dólger, Byzanz und die 
europäische Staatenwelt: Ausgewählte Vorträge und Aufsätze (Ettal 1953) 197-208, especially at 202 where he 
discusses middle Byzantine examples and also Prodromos. In his satire, Prodromos himself gives the definition of 
the learned men (oi év toic Aóyoic): 

ob yàp otoAai kpivovor tob £v Toig Adyotc, | Ob8 £&oqioifr] Cooparos Kai PAautiov, | qóot 5é yopyr| koi 
póOnois BifAiov, | &rtókpioi Kai xebotc evAOYOTKTN. 

For it is not garments that distinguish learned men | nor the changing fashions of belts and sandals, | but 
spirited nature and learning from books, | and great eloquence in argument and inquiry (83-86). On the rhetors 
and philosophers in Byzantium see also S. Papaioannou, ‘Rhetoric and the philosopher in Byzantium’, in K. 
Ierodiakonou and B. Bydén (eds), Essays in Byzantine Philosophy (Athens 2012) 171-197. 
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would be, therefore, tempting to assume that Prodromos targets in his satire his fellow 
grammatikoi whom he finds to be impostors. This interpretation is perhaps reinforced by 
the lines from the poem where the narrator says: “Thus long beards have nothing to do 
with judging/the intellect of both student and teacher’ (oùto Babeic tHywves obðèv eic xpi- 
cw/Aóyov paðntõv Kai SidaoKGAwv Aóyov, vv. 87-88). 

Perhaps this entire text is yet another witness to one of the topoi of twelfth-century 
Byzantine literature, that of the ‘false grammatikos’, the same which is also apparent in 
another Prodromic piece Amathes. This issue has yet to be researched more thoroughly. 
However, an abundance of teachers in Constantinople must have resulted in strong com- 
petition among teachers-rhetors.?? Small wonder therefore that good teachers, like Pro- 
dromos might have feared the competition of older and not necessarily better colleagues. 

The aim of this text might be to defend Prodromos' peculiar way of teaching which 
he presented as a blend of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy as opposed to ‘pure’ philos- 
ophers who attempted to focus only on philosophy. ? If this is the case, this text might be 
not only a satire but also a form of apology for Prodromos' own didactic method.^? 

Prodromos, as in his other texts"! subsumes the ancient tradition and builds upon 
it, making it relevant to his own times and situation. The narrator on the one hand tells 
a timeless story which is rooted in Lucianic satires but on the other hand voices 


38 See Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I, 336, on Nikolaos Kataphloron's testimony. Kataphloron 
speaks of ‘thousand and myriad sophists' as fertile as rabbits. This text is now available in a new edition, M. 
Loukaki, “TupBopiyor xoi oxvAevtéc vekpóv: Ot anóye Tov NucoAaóv KataprAmpovyta trj pritoptkr KAL TOUG 
prtopes otnv KwvotavtivobroAntov 120v a1mve’, Symmeikta 14 (2001) 143-166. That Constantinople was 
infested with a great number of grammatikoi might also be inferred from the works of John Tzestes, see M. 
Bazzani, "The historical poems of Theodore Prodromos, the epic-Homeric revival and the crisis of 
intellectuals in the twelfth century', Byzantinoslavica 65 (2007) 226. For earlier, eleventh century, examples 
of the rivalry between the schoolteachers see F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 
1025-1081 (Oxford 2014) 269-272. 

39 Zagklas in his recent PhD proposes to interpret a fragment of the poem no. XXXVIII (to Anna Komnene) as 
an attempt at coupling grammar, rhetoric and philosophy: 

[50] xai 51) ypappotucijs pév &xetpicov oidpa 0e conc | ebrAooc &&enépnoa, qopóv 86 pe nveðpa 
xaténver, | pytpoobvyc uevémewa tov eüpurov &EemAofü0nv, | edpimov &tpekéoc, tH yàp xai tH 
petaninter | &ovaréov Kai a&vdiy’ åelotpopov oipov £Aaóvev | óoxeavóg é p’ Í8ekro pethAvda 
qiAocogíac, | [55] peiGov oxeavoio pépoc péya tod nepi yainv: | xeivoc pév yap &macav énéAXofe 
tv x0ó6va poovnv, | abtap ó Kai yainv xai oùpavóv, &AAa te mávta | évtdc éya 
&ié&rtoov nepiõéčia, Oadpo iSéo0on: | tobtov żyò xepieuu Kai Sv pév extAvOa KOAToV 

[50] Having a good journey I passed through, while a favourable wind blew upon me, | thereupon, I sailed 
away for the narrow ditch of rhetoric, | truly a narrow sea, for the rhetoric is variable | an ever-changing path 
drives me unceasingly and far away | the ocean of philosophy received me as foreign settler, | [55] the great part 
of the ocean, larger in comparison with the land; | for that one got hold not only of the land, | but both land and 
heaven, and everything else | which it occupies inside and ambidextrously conducts, a wonder to be beheld; [60] 
that one I surpassed and traversed such a gulf (trans. N. Zagklas), see Zagklas, Theodore Prodromos, 64-65. 

40 Prodromos is praised as both an excellent rhetor and philosopher in a schedos by the ‘rather obscure 
figure of the monk Ioannikios’. See Zagklas, Theodore Prodromos, 60. 

41 See, for instance. P. Marciniak, ‘Prodromos, Aristophanes and a lustful woman’, Byzantinoslavica 73 
(2015) 23-34. 
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authorial, i.e. Prodromic, concerns. The tradition of ridiculing philosophers, though 
ostensibly Lucianic, is much more deeply rooted in classical antiquity, going back at 
least to the threshold of the Hellenistic age. Prodromic Thoukritos, the bearded philoso- 
pher, is thus both old and ancient. 
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The enormous prestige accorded to Byzantine cloisonné enamel seems to have 
continued into the Palaiologan period, although evidence suggests that its production 
ceased in the decades after the Fourth Crusade. The medium of the imperial images 
described by Pseudo-Kodinos as ónó úeñíov Aeyouévov SiayeAcotov, which was worn on 
the headgear of thirteen ranks of court officials, is here identified as verre églomisé, 
reverse painting on glass. A reading of Pseudo-Kodinos’ treatise alongside surviving 
works of art suggests that fourteenth-century Byzantines were consciously using ersatz 
media in an effort to keep up the appearance of continuity with the empire’s more 
prosperous past. 
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Enamel as a prestige medium 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries, cloisonné enamel served an important symbolic role 
in promoting the prestige of the Byzantine court. Enamel was used to adorn the emperor 
and the furnishings that surrounded him as well as to impress Byzantium’s neighbours. 


1 On enamels adorning the imperial horse harness, see A. Cutler, "The industries of art’, in A. Laiou (ed.) 
The Economic History of Byzantium from the Seventh to the Fifteenth Century (Washington, D.C. 2002) 
575; enamels as decoration of garments and horse trappings appear in Book IV of the Grottaferrata 
recension of Digenes Akrites, ll. 222, 240, 792, 822; the Escorial version describes a garment with 
OAoxbpevta buttons, l. 1465. Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions, ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys 
(Cambridge 1998) 80, 112, 114, 346. Dumbarton Oaks preserves a cloisonné enamel pendant, possibly 
from an imperial loros: S. Boyd in H. Evans and W. Wixom (eds.), The Glory of Byzantium: Art and 
Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843-1261 (New York 1997) 212-213, cat. no. 146. On enamel 
as a diplomatic gift, see M. M. Mango, ‘Hierarchies of rank and materials: diplomatic gifts sent by Romanus 
Tin 935 and 938’, AeAtiov trjg Xpioriavikrig ApyouoAoyikrig Etaipeiac 24 (2003) 365, 372. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) Holy Crown of Hungary, front and back, with Byzantine enamels of 


c. 1075, Hungarian National Parliament Building, Budapest. Photography © Hungarian 
Pictures / Karoly Szelényi. 


In 1045/6, the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir bi-Allah received a lavish gift from Constan- 
tine IX Monomachos that included one hundred ‘gold vessels of various kinds inlaid 
with enamel’.* In the medieval West, gifts of Byzantine enamel might not only provoke 
wonder at the skill of their manufacture, but might also encode more explicit messages 
of Byzantine superiority.’ On the Holy Crown of Hungary, for example, one can see 
the almost diagrammatic parallel between Christ flanked by the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel on the front of the crown and the plaques on the opposite side of the crown 
showing Michael VII Doukas flanked by his son Constantine and Géza I of Hungary 
(Fig. 1).* Multiple criteria—position, pose, regalia, and colour of the identifying inscrip- 
tions—combine with the virtuosity of the enamel work to drive home the message of 


2 M. Hamidullah, ed., Kitab al-Dhakha’ir wa al-Tubaf (Kuwait 1959), 74-75, par. 82; trans. G. al Hijjawi 
al-Qaddümi, Book of gifts and rarities (Kitab al-Hadaya wa al-Tubaf) (Cambridge, MA 1996) 109, par. 82 
[n.b.: the correct Hijri year, 437 (not 427), is given in the Arabic text]. 

3 Notwithstanding the Western European origins of the cloisonné technique, as argued by D. Buckton, 
“Early Byzantine” enamel in France’, in P. Armstrong (ed.), Ritual and Art: Byzantine Essays for 
Christopher Walter (London 2006) 94-105. 

4 On the Crown of Hungary, see most recently C. Hilsdale, "The social life of the Byzantine gift: the Royal 
Crown of Hungary re-invented’, Art History 31/5 (2008) 602-31, with earlier bibliography at n. 9. 
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Byzantine superiority.” By bearing the imperial image, the enamel crown conveyed the 
implicit idea of the recipient’s subordination into a universal political hierarchy under 
the sway of the emperor in Constantinople. 

Byzantine cloisonné enamel continued to command admiration long after the disaster 
of 1204. During his stop in Venice in 1438, the Byzantine legate to the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence, Sylvester Syropoulos, viewed the Pala d’Oro and admired ‘the radiance of the 
material’ (Aqypdtytt tfj; Ans) of the many holy images (Oeiac eixovoypapiac) incorpo- 
rated into it. He recognized also the imperial portraits (otnAoypagiac) and traced their 
origin—rightly or wrongly—to the Constantinopolitan monastery of Christ Pantokrator.^ 
Along with precious gemstones (for which enamel was itself in some sense a substitute), 
Byzantine enamels seem to have remained a prized possession and a potential medium of 
exchange in the fourteenth century." Actual evidence of the production of cloisonné enamel 
in fourteenth-century Constantinople, however, is elusive. Production seems to have con- 
tinued for only a few decades after 1204. There survive three sets of cloisonné enamel pla- 
ques that can be plausibly dated to this period: one set adorning a book cover in the 
Biblioteca Marciana in Venice,* another applied to the frame of an icon of the Virgin at 
Freising, near Munich,” and the third group on an episcopal mitre now in Stockholm.'? 
After the middle of the thirteenth century little—if any—true cloisonné enamel was 


5 H. Maguire in Evans and Wixom (eds.), Glory of Byzantium, 188; C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘L’apport de 
l'iconographie à l'interprétation de la “Corona Graeca",' Acta Historiae Artium 43 (2002) 22-32, especially 
22-27; Hilsdale, ‘Social life of the Byzantine gift’, 618-619. On the significance of signature colours for 
rank, see A. Failler, ‘Les insignes et la signature du despote’, Revue des études byzantines 40 (1982) 172- 
185; R. Guilland, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines (Berlin 1967) 36. 

6 Sylvester Syropoulos, Les Mémoires’ du Grand Ecclésiarche de l'Église de Constantinople sur le Concile de 
Florence (1438-1439), ed. V. Laurent (Paris 1971) 222-223; H. Klein, 'Refashioning Byzantium in Venice, ca. 
1200-1400', in H. Maguire and R. S. Nelson (eds. San Marco, Byzantium, and the myths of Venice 
(Washington, D.C. 2010) 193-196; P. Hetherington, 'Byzantine and Russian enamels in the treasury of Hagia 
Sophia in the late fourteenth century’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 93 (2000), repr. in Enamels, crowns, relics and 
icons (Farnham 2008) study V, 136; Hetherington, ‘Byzantine cloisonné enamel: production, survival and loss’, 
Byzantion 76 (2006), repr. in Enamels, crowns, relics and icons, study I, 197, n. 110. 

7 P. Hetherington, ‘A purchase of Byzantine relics and reliquaries in fourteenth-century Venice’, Arte 
Veneta 37 (1983) 9-30, repr. in Enamels, crowns, relics and icons, study VII, 1-38, especially 26-30; Klein, 
‘Refashioning Byzantium in Venice’, 200-206. 

8 K. Wessel, Byzantine Enamels from the 5* to the 13^ Century (Greenwich, CT 1967) 196-200; M. E. 
Frazer in D. Buckton (ed.), The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan 1984) 176-178. 

9 Wessel, Byzantine Enamels, 195-196; M. Vassilaki, ‘Praying for the salvation of the empire?’ in 
M. Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium (Aldershot 
2005) 263-274; D. Buckton, ‘Byzantine enamels in Bavaria’, Mitteilungen zur spátantiken Archäologie und 
byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte 2 (2000) 97-99. The author would like to thank the Director of the 
Diózesanmuseum Freising, Dr. Christoph Kürzeder, for the opportunity to examine the enamels of the 
Freising 'Lukasbild'. 

10 This group is attributed to a workshop operating in Latin-ruled Constantinople in the decades 
immediately after the Fourth Crusade. P. Hetherington, "The enamels on a mitre from Linkóping Cathedral, 
and art in thirteenth-century Constantinople’, in Enamels, Crowns, Relics and Icons, study XI, 1-16. 
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produced in Byzantium." Although sets of figural cloisonné medallions were used to orna- 
ment the frames of icons, as with the icon of the Virgin in Freising, when they appear in 
Palaiologan settings, such enamels were presumably reused from earlier objects. For 
instance, the set of cloisonné medallions on the frame of a fourteenth-century mosaic icon 
of St. John the Theologian at the Great Lavra can be demonstrated to come from an earlier 
icon of John the Forerunner. '* 

The glass flux used by the Byzantines for translucent enamel had a melting point of 
about 1000 °C, and thus gold, which remains solid well beyond that temperature, was 
the preferred metal for the technique.'* By the end of the thirteenth century, however, 
the imperial treasury was chronically short of gold bullion, so much so that the co- 
emperor Michael IX had to resort to melting down household gold and silver wares for 
coin to raise an army in 1304.'* The civil wars of the fourteenth century only exacer- 
bated the already existing shortage. Numismatic evidence points to a steady decline in 
the gold content of the byperpyron over the reigns of Michael VIII and Andronikos II, 
and the millennium-long tradition of Byzantine gold coinage reached its end with the 
reign of John VI Kantakouzenos." Given the financial straits of the empire in its final 


11 Anastassios Antonaras has recently redated a Byzantine cloisonné earring or temple pendant with enamelled 
geometric ornament on copper alloy to the Middle Byzantine period, revising his previous, Palaiologan 
attribution: A. Antonaras, ‘Late Byzantine jewellery from Thessaloniki’, in A. Bosselmann-Buickbie (ed.), Neue 
Forschungen zur spátbyzantinischen Goldschmiedekunst, forthcoming; Antonaras, "The production and uses of 
glass in Byzantine Thessaloniki’, in C. Entwistle and L. James (eds.), New Light on Old Glass: Recent Research 
on Byzantine Mosaics and Glass (London 2013) 125, pl. 23. Further, Christopher Walter has proposed a late 
thirteenth century date for an icon in the Hermitage of cloisonné enamel on copper: C. Walter, 'Saint Theodore 
and the Dragon’, in C. Enwistle (ed.), Through a Glass Brightly: Studies in Byzantine and Medieval Art and 
Archaeology Presented to David Buckton (Oxford 2003) 95-106. I leave aside from discussion here the icon of 
St. Demetrios in Berlin, which has been attributed to the early thirteenth century, but which is not executed in the 
cloisonné technique. D. Buckton, ‘The gold icon of St. Demetrios’, in J. Ehlers and D. Kótzsche (eds.), Der 
Welfenschatz und sein Umkreis (Mainz 1998) 277-86. 

12 A. Grabar, Les revêtements en or et en argent des icones byzantines du Moyen Age (Venice 1975) 62, 
figs. 71, 72, cat. no. 33; M. Chatzidakis, ‘Une icone en mosaïque de Lavra’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik 21 (1972) 73-81, especially 79-81. 

13 D. Buckton, "Theophilus and enamel', in D. Buckton and T. A. Heslop (eds.), Studies in Medieval Art 
and Architecture Presented to Peter Lasko (Dover, NH 1994) 8-9; Buckton, 'Enameling on gold: a 
historical perspective', Gold Bulletin 15 (1982) 103. 

14 George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, 5 vols. (Paris 1984-2000) IV, 491; cited in K. 
Smyrlis, ‘Financial crisis and the limits of taxation under Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1321)’, in D. 
Angelov and M. Saxby (eds.), Power and Subversion in Byzantium: Papers from the 434 Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 2010 (Aldershot 2013) 72. 

15 P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore 
Collection (Washington 1999) V.1-2, 1, 128-134; for an iconographic analysis of the last Palaiologan gold 
issues, see C. Hilsdale, Byzantine Art and Diplomacy in an Age of Decline (Cambridge 2014) 185-197. On 
the metallic content of the Palaiologan gold coinage, see C. Morrisson, J.-N. Barrandon, and S. Bendall, 
‘Proton activation and XRF analysis: an application to the study of the alloy of Nicean and Palaeologan 
hyperpyra issues’, in W. A. Oddy (ed.), Metallurgy in Numismatics 2 (London 1988) 24-25, repr. in C. 
Morrisson, Monnaie et finances à Byzance: analyses, techniques (Aldershot 1994), study no. XI. 
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centuries, it must have been difficult to acquire sufficient gold to sustain (or revive) the 
regular production of translucent cloisonné enamels.'® One possible solution was to 
switch to silver as the supporting metal, using a limited palette of opaque enamels with 
relatively low melting points. The fourteenth-century silver frame of the Mandylion 
icon in Genoa (recorded there by 1388) uses a combination of opaque enamel and niello 
set in the concavities of figures worked in repoussé. This technique has been interpreted 
by Paul Hetherington as a one-off solution by an artist otherwise unfamiliar with work- 


1.17 


ing in enamel.” These narrative scenes framing the Genoa Mandylion are the sole 


group of figural enamels that can be securely attributed to a fourteenth-century Byzan- 
tine artist. Although fine basse taille enamels on silver ornament a number of objects 
produced for Byzantine patrons, such as the chalice and paten of Thomas Komnenos 
Prelubovié, Despot of Ioannina (1367-1384), it is likely that these commissions were 
carried out by Venetian artists." Far more typical of late Byzantine production is the 
rather dull green pseudo-champlevé enamel seen on the handle of a copper censer (kat- 
zion) preserved in the Benaki Museum.'? Green or blue-green enamel was also used 
occasionally to ornament the repoussé frames and revetments of Palaiologan icons.?? 
The Freising icon of the Virgin, which carries on its frame the series of thirteenth-cen- 
tury cloisonné roundels already mentioned, also received a silver-gilt revetment towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. This seems to have formed part of a renovation to fit 
the icon as a suitable gift for Manuel II’s fund-raising journey through Western Europe, 
during which he presented it to Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan.*! The revetment’s 


16 On precious metal supplies and the debasement of currency in late Byzantium, see C. Morrison, 
‘Byzantine money: its production and circulation’, in Laiou (ed.) Economic History of Byzantium, 942-946. 
Suitable glass for transparent enamel flux may also have been in short supply. M. Vassilaki, "The absence of 
glass: talking about the mosaics at Porta Panagia in Thessaly, Greece', in Entwistle and James (eds.), New 
Light on Old Glass, 229-233. 

17 P. Hetherington, ‘The frame of the Sacro Volto icon in S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, Genoa: the reliefs 
and the artist’, Cahiers Archéologiques 50 (2002) 175-177; for a more positive view of the technique, see F. 
Dell’Acqua, ‘Borders of experimentalism: glass in the frame of the Genoa Mandylion’, in Entwistle and 
James (eds.), New Light on Old Glass, 234-241. 

18 K. Loverdou-Tsigarida, ‘Byzantine small art works’, in The Holy and Great Monastery of Vatopaidi, 2 
vols. (Mt. Athos 1998) IL, 477-481, figs. 426-430. 

19 A. Ballian in Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power, 128-129, cat. no. 65. David Buckton, “All that 
Glisters . . .": Byzantine enamel on copper’, in Oupiapa, 47-49. Byzantine pseudo-champlevé is distinguished 
by the use of a second plaque, cut to shape, over the base plaque. 

20 Grabar, Revétements en or et en argent, 38-39, 41-43, 49-52, 60, figs. 31-36, 39-41, 43-44b, 47-52, 
66-67, cat. nos. 12, 13, 16, 21, 31. In the case of the frames of the mosaic icons in Florence, Grabar 
highlights the discrepancy in quality between the mosaics themselves—a high point of Palaiologan art—and 
the rather mass-produced enameled plaques (ibid., 60). 

21 Hilsdale, Byzantine Art and Diplomacy, 231-235; Vassilaki, ‘Praying for the salvation of the empire? 
263-270. 
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inscriptions resemble enamel, but according to an analysis by David Buckton, they actu- 
ally contain pigment in an organic binding medium rather than glass flux.?? Given that 
these additions to the icon were likely part of an imperial commission, one imagines 
that proper enamel would have been used if it had been at all feasible. Rather than shift- 
ing their attention to other art forms, Byzantine artists and patrons seem to have sought 
ways to compensate for the loss of the necessary materials and skills for the manufacture 
of cloisonné enamel. In other words, the Palaiologan period witnessed an attempt to 
keep up appearances, extending the life of a prestige medium by other means. 


Pseudo-Kodinos and the Skaranikon 


The ceremonial manual on the offices of the Byzantine court, long known under the 
name of Pseudo-Kodinos, describes the use of luxury media at the highest levels of the 
Palaiologan court. The testimony of Pseudo-Kodinos is especially interesting in that he 
treats not only costume and regalia, but also the imperial image which is systematically 
deployed on the headgear known as the skaranikon. His treatise thus establishes a rela- 
tionship between the imperial likeness as a sign of office and rank in court ceremonial 
and the artistic media in which that image was fashioned. The text not only gives an 
insight into hierarchy of media in the Palaiologan period, but also a sense of the place of 
ersatz techniques within this system. 

The composition of the text of Pseudo-Kodinos’ treatise is dated by Verpeaux on 
internal evidence to the reign of John VI Kantakouzenos, who is alluded to at several 
points in the text, or to the reign of his successor, John V Palaiologos.” The most recent 
research on the treatise has confirmed Verpeaux’s dating (shortly after 1347, but incor- 
porating some earlier material) and underlined the connections between certain features 
of the text and John VI’s reign.** The treatise differs from several other fourteenth- 
century lists of precedence in the ordering of the ranks of the first seven offices.^? Since 
the discussion here concerns the internal logic of Pseudo-Kodinos’ costume system, the 
ordering of the ranks will follow his numbering, in which the first seven ranks after the 


22 Vassilaki, ‘Praying for the salvation of the empire?’ 268; D. Buckton, 'Enamelled metal icons in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries’, in M. Vassilaki (ed.), Byzantine Icons: Art, Technique and Technology 
(Herakleion 2002) 315-316; Buckton, ‘Byzantine enamels in Bavaria’, 97-99. 

23 Kantakouzenos is repeatedly mentioned by name in the text. De officiis, ed. R. Macrides, J. A. Munitiz, 
and D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos and the Constantinopolitan Court: Offices and Ceremonies (Aldershot 
2013) 26-27, 50-51, 248-249, 271; De officiis, ed. J. Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodionos, Traité des offices (Paris 
1966) 135, 136, 152, 276; Verpeaux's dating of the text is found at 25-35. 

24 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 1-10, 17-18. On the relation of the treatise to John Kantakouzenos, 
see further N. Gaul, 'The partridge's purple stockings: observations on the historical, literary and 
manuscript context of Pseudo-Kodinos' handbook on court ceremonial’, in M. Grünbart (ed.), Theatron. 
Rhetorische Kultur in Spátantike und Mittelalter (Berlin 2007) 69-103. 

25 See the discussion and tabular presentation of the several surviving orders for precedence in Macrides 
et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 280-289, 296, Table I, 455-464, Table IV, and further discussion in Gaul, 'The 
partridge’s purple stockings’, 74-85. 
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emperor are (1) despotes, (2) sebastokrator, (3) caesar, (4) megas domestikos, (5) pan- 
hypersebastos, (6) protovestiarios, and (7) megas doux.*° 

The treatise explicates in order of rank the regalia associated with each office. On 
the occasions of greatest solemnity, the higher officials of the court wore a silk kabba- 
dion—a long-sleeved, full-length garment fastening down the length of the front and 
derived, as its name implies, from the kaftans of the Turkic world.” Along with the kab- 
badion, the most important article of dress of the courtier was his feast-day headgear, 
the skaranikon.?? Shoes of appropriate colour to the rank of the wearer, along with 
rods of various sorts held in the hand, completed the ensemble.*’ These descriptions 
and their parallels in the visual arts paint a vivid picture of a court clothed in silk and 
gold. The impression of precise order and courtly luxury given by the enumeration of 
these insignia stands in stark relief, however, against the background of social upheaval 
and economic deprivation occasioned by the civil wars of the fourteenth century. The 
famous passage from Nikephoros Gregoras on the coronation of John VI Kantakouze- 
nos at the palace of Blachernai in 1347 records the substitutions of gilded ceramic for 
precious metal banqueting vessels and of glass pastes for the crown jewels of the empire, 
which had been pawned by Anna of Savoy in 1343 and never redeemed.? Even Pseudo- 
Kodinos' own account is a witness to the scarcity of precious metals. At the imperial cor- 
onations, the emperor is said to distribute small bags of coins, apokombia, to the assem- 
bled crowd, who presumably take them away.*' On the other hand, at the annual 
largitio ceremony of Christmas Eve, the megas domestikos distributes plates of silver 


26 Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodinos, 133-140. The numbering of the offices by rank, used here for the sake of 
clarity, was used in the Palaiologan period as well, as witnessed by George Sphrantzes, Cronaca, ed. R. 
Maisano, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae XXIX (Rome 1990) 124; cited in Gaul, ‘The partridge's 
purple stockings’, 98. 

27 From the Persian gaba. M. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images (Leiden 2003) 58, 60; Parani, 
‘Cultural identity and dress: the case of late Byzantine ceremonial costume’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik 57 (2007) 106. 

28 The older view endorsed by N. Kondakov (‘Les costumes orientaux à la cour byzantine’, Byzantion 1 
[1924] 16) that the skaranikon represents a later form of the skaramangion, which he interprets as a riding 
coat, is not sustainable. On the headgear and its terminology, see Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of 
Images, 69-70; Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 332-336. 

29 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 36-39, 44-45, 46-47, 52-53, 174-175, 244-245; De Off., ed. 
Verpeaux, 143-144, 148. On coloured shoes as a mark of court office, see Macrides et al, 175, note 487; cf. 
the stipulation at 100-101, that the Vardariot guard, who are not court officials per se, wear black shoes. 

30 Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen, II (Bonn 1830) 788-789; P. Hetherington, 
‘The jewels from the crown: symbol and substance in the later Byzantine imperial regalia’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 96 (2003) 157. John V's later attempt to trade the island of Tenedos for the return of the stones 
failed. R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Jean V Paléologue à Venise (1370-1371), Revue des études byzantines 16 (1958) 
217-232. 

31 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 214-217, 238-239; Verpeaux, De off., 255, 271; Hilsdale, Byzantine 
Art and Diplomacy, 273-276. 
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and gold to the assembled courtiers, but everyone apart from the megas domestikos 
himself is expected to give them back to the imperial treasury at the end of the cere- 
mony.?? The ceremonial distribution of ‘gifts’ that are immediately returned suggests 
the limits of imperial wealth.?? Despite the impression of courtly magnificence and order 
in Pseudo-Kodinos, one must bear in mind the background of material poverty against 
which he was writing.** 

One might almost see Pseudo-Kodinos’ meticulous delineation of the ceremonial 
dress of the court as a reactive emphasis on taxis over against the economic decline and 
political disorder that followed the second civil war. Under Andronikos III, according 
to the scandalized Nikephoros Gregoras, the court had presented a kind of sartorial 
free-for-all, with courtiers, regardless of their seniority, wearing headgear ‘of many and 
diverse kinds and unusual forms according to the will of each.'?? Gregoras interpreted 
this disorder in dress as a precursor to the disastrous conflicts that would follow Andro- 
nikos IMs death. The vestimentary system laid out in Pseudo-Kodinos puts aside such 
frivolity in favour of a precise correlation between each dignity and its insignia. Every 
rank has two hats, generally the skiadion and skaranikon, of prescribed materials and 
decoration. The skaranikon of each rank is carefully defined as to five criteria: its overall 
material, its colour, the presence or absence of an imperial portrait, the pose of the impe- 
rial figure, and finally, the medium in which those images are executed. Three basic 
types of skaranikon are described in the text. The most elite version, pertaining to the 
despotes, was of goldsmith's work (xpvcoyoixóv), decorated with gems and pearls, as 
seen on the fragmentary portrait of the despot Theodore I Palaiologos at the Aphendiko 
in Mistra (Fig. 2).°° From the megas domestikos (rank 4) to the protoierakarios 


32. Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 160-163; Verpeaux, De off., 216-217; Gaul, ‘The partridge’s purple 
stockings’, 77-78. 

33 On the roga of court officials and its replacement by other means of compensation in the Komnenian era, 
see N. Oikonomides, ‘Title and income at the Byzantine court’, in Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture, 
210-215; Oikonomides, ‘The role of the Byzantine state in the economy’, in Laiou (ed.), Economic History 
of Byzantium, 993-995, 1040-1041. On payments to courtiers in the Palaiologan period, see Macrides 
et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 312-315. 

34 ‘In the 1340s, a conjunction of factors had catastrophic effects on the population, the agriculture, and the 
economy of exchange.’ A. Laiou, “The Byzantine economy: an overview’, in Laiou (ed.), Economic History of 
Byzantium, 1160. 

35 nodverdéor 8'obv kai tavta [Kadbrtpaic] Kai dAAoKdToIc Kai oteuc ExcoTH rpóc povArjosoc rjv. Gregoras, 
Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen, I (Bonn 1829) 568. The passage is discussed in Macrides et al., Pseudo- 
Kodinos, 1-3. 

36 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 40-41, n. 35; Verpeaux, De off., 145.23-146.2. Pseudo-Kodinos 
pleads ignorance as to the type of skaranikon appropriate to sebastokrators and caesars, although the list of 
Matthew Blastares mentions headgear (tò xó^vppo) ornamented with pearls for all three of the senior 
dignities. De Off., 147.1-3; Traité des offices, 320.7-9. For the fresco, see J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires 
de Byzance: étude sur l'art impérial de Constantinople (Paris 1923) 125, fig. 58. 
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Fig. 2. Despot Theodore I Palaiologos, 
fresco, late 14? century, Aphendiko, Mistra. 
Drawing after J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptu- 
aires de Byzance: étude sur l'art impérial de 
Constantinople (Paris 1923) 125, fig. 58. 





(rank 48), the skaranikon is of silk ornamented with gold embroidery over its surface. 


Finally, from the rank of megas diermeneutes (50) to the papias (80), the skaranikon is 


of red napped fabric (y&o8sov) without embroidered decoration.?^ 


37 Under the spelling x&o6ig/x&oóvov, the word occurs in a number of Byzantine texts from the tenth 
century onward. See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v., cols. 1739-1740; M. Mavroudi, A Byzantine Book on 
Dream Interpretation: The Oneirocriticon of Achmet and its Arabic Sources (Leiden 2002) 65, n. 14; 471. 
Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 64, |. 8. Both Verpeaux and Macrides have interpreted the term chasdeon 
to mean velvet (Verpeaux, Traité des Offices, 163; Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 65, n. 98), but this 
presents a potential difficulty with the relative value of materials. Fourteenth-century Italian accounts give 
values for plain silk velvet at 25 soldi per braccio, whereas unpatterned silks such as might have been used 
for the embroidered skaranika of the higher members of the court sold for 8 - 14 soldi per braccio. L. 
Monnas, Merchants, Princes and Painters: Silk Fabrics in Italian and Nortbern Paintings 1300-1550 (New 
Haven 2008) 322, Table 3. Felt offers an attractive alternative interpretation, as already suggested by 
Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 334. 
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Colour, furthermore, is used systematically to differentiate groups among the wear- 
ers of the silk skaranika (rather confusingly referred to as ‘gold skaranika’ by Pseudo- 
Kodinos).** Red-and-gold (ypvcokókxwov) silk with gold embroidery (svppatéïva) covers 
the skaranika of the ranks from the megas domestikos (4) to the megas stratopedarches 
(10), while the ranks from the megas primmikerios (11) to the parakoimomenos tou koi- 
tonos (17), wear a skaranikon of apricot-coloured (fepuokkóypoov) silk with gold 
embroidery.*” The colour changes again with the logothetes tou genikou (18) through 
the eparchos (23), who wear gold-and-white (xypvo&onpov) skaranika with embroidered 
decoration.^? Finally, yellow-and-gold (ypvooxitpwov) with gold embroidery marks the 
skaranikon of the megas droungarios tes vigles (24) through the protoierakarios (48).^! 
Whereas the Komnenoi used colour as a mark of rank for the new dignities created or 
revamped for members of the imperial family, the Palaiologan period marks the first sys- 
tematic extension of the concept to embrace nearly the whole of the court and its dress. ^? 
One sees an analogous but not identical system of colour in the prefatory miniatures 
added c. 1330 to the Lincoln College Typikon.^? Each of the men of the court is shown 
wearing the kabbadion and a skaranikon with the imperial portrait.** The colour of the 
kabbadion—red, green, or apricot—varies with their rank, whereas the skaranikon is iden- 
tical for all the figures that wear it (Fig. 3).*° The inverse is true in the text of Pseudo- 
Kodinos: while the skaranikon varies in colour according to the wearer’s rank, only the 
highest officials are assigned a designated colour of kabbadion,*° while the other courtiers 


38 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 332-333. 

39 Pseudo-Kodinos gives a brief excursus on the significance of the colour as an intermediate shade between 
red and white (with the implication that it would signify intermediate ranks). Macrides et al., Pseudo- 
Kodinos, 54-55; Verpeaux, De off., 155.3-8. 

40 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 56-57; Verpeaux, De off., 156.24-25. 

41 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 58-59; Verpeaux, De off., 158.14-17. 

42 Failler, ‘Les insignes’, 171-186; B. Ferjancié, 'Sevastokratori u Vizantiji, Zbornik Radova 11 (1968) 
191; A. Kazhdan, ‘Sevastokratory i despoty v Vizantii XII v.: Neskol’ko dopolnenii’, Zbornik Radova 14/15 
(1973) 41-44; Hilsdale, ‘Social life of the Byzantine gift’, 618, 629, n. 49. The ‘frog-green’ shoes of the 
protovestiarios are mentioned in the context of the reign of Alexios Angelos by Niketas Choniates, Historia, 
ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 507. 

43 The fundamental study of the manuscript is I. Hutter, ‘Die Geschichte des Lincoln College Typikons’, 
Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 45 (1995) 79-114. See most recently N. Gaul, ‘Writing “with 
joyful and leaping soul”: sacralization, scribal hands, and ceremonial in the Lincoln College Typikon’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 69 (2015) 243-271, with previous bibliography. 

44 The exception is the sebastokrator Constantine, the younger half-brother of emperor Michael VIII, who 
wears the diadem (stephanos) and mantle (tamparion) befitting his rank. Prospographisches Lexikon der 
Palaiologenzeit, ed. E. Trapp (Vienna 1976-1992) IX, no. 21498; Parani, ‘Cultural identity and dress’, 119- 
120. 

45 Despite the fact that the manuscript is the foundation document of a nunnery, there is no variation 
among the women’s court dress, which conveys only general membership in the imperial elite rather than 
precise rank. Hutter, ‘Geschichte des Lincoln College Typikons’, 86. 

46 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 42-43 (despotes), 44-45 (sebastokrator), 46-47 (caesar), 50-51 
(megas domestikos), 53, note 68 (megas doux); De Off., ed. Verpeaux, 146-154. 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) Megas Stratopedarches John Synadenos and Theodora Palaiologina, 
Typikon of the Nunnery of Bebaia Elpis, Lincoln College, Oxford, MS Gr 35, fol. 2r. Photo- 
graph © Lincoln College, Oxford, 2017. 
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from the megas doux (7) to the parakoimomenos tou koitonos (17) are allowed to choose 
their kabbadion from any of the customary silks (BAéciov oiov &v BooAotto &xó THV ovvij- 
Ocv.).^" With the kabbadion as such an ambiguous signifier in the manual, the headgear 
assumes far greater importance as a mark of rank. 

The imperial portrait, a feature of the thirty-seven highest ranks (excluding the des- 
potes, sebastokrator, and caesar), is the most striking means of displaying hierarchy 
among the wearers of the ‘gold skaranika’. The pose of the portraits varies according to 
rank: a standing image of the emperor, flanked by images of angels, appears on both the 
front and back of the skaranikon of the megas domestikos (4), panbypersebastos (5), 
and protovestiarios (6).** The skaranika of the megas doux (7) through the eparchos 
(23) lack the angels, but have the images of the emperor standing in front and enthroned 
behind.^? From the megas droungarios tes vigles (24) down to the protoierakarios (48), 
the skaranikon shows the emperor seated on an elevated throne on the front and on 
horseback behind.?? These portrait types show a gradation from the emperor's most 
deferential pose—standing, as he would be seen if depicted in the company of Christ or 
the angels—to his most imposing postures, enthroned or seated on horseback.?! In other 
words, the emperor's image becomes increasingly imposing in inverse proportion to the 
dignity of its wearer.? A tabular presentation Pseudo-Kodinos' information on the 
headgear makes clear that some of the shifts in pose coincide with the changes in the col- 
our of the hat's fabric and in the medium of the portraits, while others do not (Table 1). 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to parallel this hierarchy of poses in any surviving 
images of courtiers' skaranika. No known work of art depicts a skaranikon with the 
standing imperial figure stipulated for ranks 4 to 23. The hats shown in the Lincoln Col- 
lege Typikon uniformly display an enthroned emperor. The donor portrait of Constan- 
tine Akropolites on the silver-gilt repoussé frame of an icon of the Hodegetria in 
Moscow, among the earliest representations of the skaranikon with the imperial por- 
trait, shows a bust-length imperial portrait, which is not among the poses listed by 


47 Those with the rank of logothetes tou genikou (18) and below wear kabbadia of the silks ‘usually 
favoured’ (êk tv ovvýńðws zoAevopévov BAatiov). Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 52-53, 56-57; De 
Off, 153.18-154.1, 156.22-23. 

48 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 50-51; De off., 152.1-9. 

49 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 52-53; De off., 153.14-17. 

50 xpvcokAaóaptkóv, ouppatéivov, £xov ÉurpooOev pv TOV BaciAéa eikovixóg koOrjuevov Emi Opóvov ypvooðv 
avaBatov, ório0ev 88 Eputmov. Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 58-59, 62-63; Verpeaux, De off., 158.11- 
20, 162.7. 

51 The emperor and empress alone ride on horseback for the return to the palace following the emperor's 
coronation, the others go on foot, ‘from the despotes to the humblest.’ Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 
236-237; De off., 269.23-25. For the emperor's receiving petitions on horseback, see the discussion in R. 
Macrides, “The reason is not known." Remembering and recording the past: Pseudo-Kodinos as a 
historian’, in P. Oderico et al. (eds.), L'écriture de la mémoire. La littérarité de ’historiographie (Paris 2006) 
327-328. 

52. Conversely, the absence of the imperial image from the ‘jewelled skaranika’ might be interpreted as a 
mark of deference to the near-imperial rank of their wearers. 
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Table 1. The ‘gold skaranika’ according to Pseudo-Kodinos 


Rank 
Colour of skaranikon Pose of imperial portraits Material of imperial portraits 
4 Megas Domestikos Red and gold Standing in front and in back, ivoxonntoc: silver-gilt (?) repoussé 
flanked by angels in pearled roundels 


' 

[6 | Protovestiarios — — — — A" |" O 

[8 | Protostrator S [oo Emo 

[9 [| Megas Logothetes TM P O 
15 Kouropalates " " i 

Dr xa: umm 


?Note that for ranks 27, 28, 30, 39, 40, 44, 47, and 49, Pseudo-Kodinos prescribes a turban (phakeolis) rather than skaranikon on feast days. 
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Fig. 4. (Colour online) Icon of the Hodegetria with silver repoussé frame showing Constan- 
tine Akropolites and his wife Maria as donors, end of 13" or beginning of 14" century, Tre- 
tyakov Gallery, Moscow. Photograph copyright The State Tretyakov Gallery. 


Pseudo-Kodinos (Fig. 4, Fig. 5).°* Unfortunately, Constantine is labelled by his inscrip- 
tion only as 6 S00A0¢ tod Xpiorob, so we cannot be certain what office he held at the 
time of the icon’s manufacture around 1300.°* Roughly contemporaneous with the por- 
traits in the Lincoln College Typikon is the image of the megas doux Alexios Apokau- 
kos in the frontispiece of the Hippocrates manuscript in Paris (Fig. 6).°° Dating between 
his elevation to the office in 1331 and his assassination in 1345, the portrait shows him 
wearing a skaranikon with a slightly bulbous crown of red material. The enthroned 
emperor shown on the front of the hat is framed under a pearl-edged trefoil arch. 
Pseudo-Kodinos stipulates such pearl embroidery only for the skaranikon of the megas 
domestikos (rank 4)—but in this case it is to frame a standing (not enthroned) portrait 
of the emperor, flanked by angels in roundels.°° 


53 A. Bank, Iskusstvo Vizantii v sobraniiakh SSSR, 3 (Moscow 1977) 159, no. 1010; Parani, 
Reconstructing the Reality, pl. 76, 332, no. 39; Parani, ‘Cultural identity and dress’, 109, 133, fig. 8. 

54 He was appointed logothetes tou genikou in 1282, but his rank between c. 1294 and the time of his 
appointment as megas logothetes in 1305/6 is not recorded. PLP I, 49, No. 520. On the rank of the megas 
logotbetes prior to 1321, see Verpeaux, Traité des offices, 26, 28-29. 

55 Paris BN ms gr. 2144, fol. 11r; Spatharakis, Portrait, 148-150, figs. 96-97; C. Fórstel in Evans (ed.) 
Byzantium: Faith and Power, 26-27, cat. no. 2. 

56 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 55-51, 345; Verpeaux, De Off., 152. 
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Fig. 5. Constantine Akropolites, detail of silver repoussé icon frame. Photograph after A. V. 
Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums (Leningrad, 1977), fig. 245. 


Finally, Pseudo-Kodinos specifies the medium of the imperial portrait, which varies, 
like the colour and quality of the skaranikon, according to the rank of the wearer. This 
is the most critical and intriguing aspect of his list. If one makes the assumption that the 
more esteemed materials and techniques were used for the higher ranks of courtiers, 
then one can use the costume list of Pseudo-Kodinos to reconstruct a partial hierarchy 
of media for the Late Byzantine era. For those who wear the red-and-gold skaranika, 
that is, courtiers of rank (4) through (10), the image is described as ivoxonntéc, a word 
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Fig. 6. (Colour online) Alexios Apokaukos, Paris Bibliothéque Nationale ms. Gr. 2144, fol. 
11r. Photograph: Bibliothéque nationale de France. 


Verpeaux glosses as ‘finement ciselé.? The word is rare, but it appears (spelled 
oivokonntós) in the inventory of Hagia Sophia from 1396. There it describes decoration 
on metalwork: patens, chalices, and the like, frequently with figural imagery.?? Given 


57 Verpeaux, De Off., 153.15-16. 

58 F. Miklosich and I. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, 6 vols. (Vienna 1860- 
71) Il, 566-569. See also the comments on this inventory by Hetherington, ‘Byzantine and Russian 
enamels', 131-137. 
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the context, it seems most likely that repoussé metalwork is described.*’ Repoussé as a 
decorative technique seems to have flourished particularly in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century, perhaps in part filling a void created by the decline of cloisonné enamel. 
The Monastery of Xeropotamou on Mount Athos preserves the will of Theodore Skara- 
nos, dated to c. 1270-1274, which mentions an icon revetment in the technique;?? 
numerous comparable examples survive, such as the repoussé icon frame with the image 
of Constantine Akropolites wearing the skaranikon. An epigram of Manuel Philes, no 
doubt intended for inscription on the object it describes, praises a silver panagiarion for 
the blessing of bread in honour of the Virgin, with an «ivoxonntóv» image of the Mother 
of God at its centre.°’ Although Pseudo-Kodinos' text does not specify the metal, the 
parallel descriptions in the Hagia Sophia inventory and in surviving works suggest that 
gilded silver would have been the material from which the imperial portraits were 
formed. While the pearls and the angels they encircle drop out of the picture below the 
rank of protovestiarios, the ivoxonnta portraits appear on the headgear down to the 
megas stratopedarches, the tenth in order of rank. The change in the pose of the por- 
traits and the elimination of the flanking angels corresponds with the transition from 
the highest ranks of officials, those with a 'signature' colour marking their mantles and 
shoes as well as their documents, to those ranks without this distinction. If the identifi- 
cation of «ivokoztrjtóc» with the technique of repousée is correct, its prestige in the Pal- 
aiologan period is attested by its use—in pure gold—for a reliquary of the true cross 
preserved in Siena. In the more common medium of silver-gilt, it adorned a number of 
other prestigious reliquaries created in the early fourteenth century.?? It is thus a logical 
medium for use on the headgear of the more senior ranks of courtiers. 

The lower-ranked half of the courtiers who wear the skaranikon with the imperial 
image wear headgear with the portrait embroidered in gold (or silver-gilt) wire 
(xpvooKkAadapikov ovppatéivov). This group has at its head the megas droungarios tes 
vigles (rank 24), whose skaranikon 'is made of gold-yellow silk and is embroidered with 
gold wire. It has at the front an image of the emperor seated on an elevated golden 


59 Du Cange, glossing a passage from Pseudo-Kodinos that describes a staff of office with similar 
decoration, translates the term as nodos fibratos. Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ivoxonntoc, col. 517. The 
Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát glosses the term as ‘mit eingehimmerten Adern’, which would seem to 
imply intaglio rather than relief. LBG, ed. Trapp, 4. Faszikel (Vienna 2001) 710, s.v. Verpeaux's 
translation, finement ciselé, while less literal, is congruent with the context. 

60 Testament de Théodore Skaranos (no. 9), Actes de Xéropotamou, ed. J. Bompaire, Archives de l'Athos 
III (Paris 1964) 81, Il. 41-42. 

61 Manuelis Philae Carmina, ed. E. Miller, II (Paris 1857) 157, no. CXIV. The epigram has recently been 
discussed by I. Drpié, ‘Notes on Byzantine panagiaria’, Zograf 35 (2011) 55-56, n. 31. 

62. The anonymous verse list of officers draws a similar distinction for the first five ranks, placed in the first 
class by their costumes and their shoes (xoi tois oxñpaor Kai toig xte6(Aotc). Verpeaux, Traité des offices, 
334.26-27. 

63 Hetherington, ‘A purchase of Byzantine relics’, 8-17, figs. 6-14. 
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throne and at the back the emperor on horseback.'^ The same headgear is worn by the 
courtiers down to rank 48, the protoierakarios. Numerous examples of ecclesiastical 
insignia with gold embroidery that survive from fourteenth-century Byzantium make it 
possible to envision what such portraits might have looked like.°° Because of the rela- 
tively high purity of silver needed to draw wires suitable for embroidery, the 
ovppatéivoc portraits must have been somewhat costly to produce. 

While there is relatively little difficulty in interpreting the medium of the gilded 
repoussé imperial figures on the skaranika of ranks 4-10 or the gold-embroidered impe- 
rial figures worn by ranks 24-48, the imperial portrait worn by the officials of intermedi- 
ate rank presents a thornier problem. They are described as having skaranika with the 
imperial image «bd vediov Aeyopévov Siayedcotov.»°” The first part of this formula is 
simpler to interpret. In certain late Byzantine contexts, ó£Aiov seems to indicate enamel. 
As Paul Hetherington has demonstrated, the normal middle-Byzantine Greek words for 
enamel, xópevoic, and for enamelled work, xepevtóg, all but disappear from texts written 
after 1204, while the word bé\tov frequently occurs in contexts that suggest that it served 
as a lexical replacement.°* As late as 1200, the inventory of the treasury of the Monastery 
of St. John on Patmos could precisely describe the ornaments of the icon of John the 
Theologian as xypvcoyeuyievtv-enamelled on gold.® But in 1438, when Sylvester Syro- 
poulos visited Venice and claimed that the various holy images (@eiac eixovoypaiac) 
making up the Pala d'Oro were taken from Constantinople, he seemingly had no word to 


64 To 8é Tod cxapavíkov abrob DA&iov xpoooxírpwov, xpocokAa8aptkóv, ovppatéivov, EXov &urpooOev pv TOV 
Ba éa eikovikds KaOrpevov eri 0póvov xpuooóv avaPatov, órioOev Sé Eputmov: Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Macrides 
et al., 58, translation 59. The term ovppatéivoc implies embroidery made with precious metal wires, while 
KAastwtdc seems to designate the more usual metallic threads composed of gilded strips wrapped around a silk 
core; the distinction is discussed by Macrides et al., 329-331. The majority of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
embroideries are executed with metal-wrapped threads, although some of the finest examples use silver and 
silver-gilt wire. The author wishes to thank Elena Papastavrou for a helpful discussion of these techniques. 

65 Note that according to Pseudo-Kodinos, a turban rather than a skaranikon is worn by ranks 27 
(logothetes tou dromou) 28 (protasekretis) 30 (mystikos), 39 (logothetes ton oikeiakon) 40 (megas 
logariastes), 44 (epi ton deeseon), 47 (logothetes tou stratiotikou), and 49 (logothetes ton agelon). 

66 See, for example, the ruler portraits on the Major Sakkos of Photios in Moscow. Hilsdale, Byzantine Art and 
Diplomacy, 292-295, figs. 5.2-5.5, pl. 10. For secular embroideries from the late medieval Balkans, see B. 
Cvetković, "Textiles and their usage in the medieval Balkans: The royal context’, in M. Kapustka and W. T. 
Woodfin (eds.), Clothing the Sacred: Medieval Textiles as Fabric, Form, and Metaphor (Berlin 2015) 33-52. 

67 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 54-55; Verpeaux, De Off., 155. 

68 The appearance of the term yvpevté in the 1449 inventory of the Monastery of the Virgin Eleousa near 
Strumica, as Paul Hetherington suggests, may be an archaism derived from an older inventory used as a 
model. L. Petit, ‘Le monastère de Notre Dame de Pitié en Macédoine, Izvestiia russkogo 
arkbeologicheskogo instituta v Konstantinopole 6 (1900), 114-152, 118-119; Hetherington, 'Byzantine 
and Russian enamels’, 137. The usual Modern Greek term for enamel, opéAto, shows no continuity with 
Byzantine usage. 

69 Cutler, ‘Industries of art’, 578, n. 107; C. Astruc, ‘L’inventaire dressé en septembre 1200 du trésor et de 
la bibliothéque de Patmos: Édition diplomatique', Travaux et Mémoires 8 (1981) 20, lines 4-5. 
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describe their medium (#An).”” The inventory taken of the treasury of Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople in 1399 lists several liturgical vestments and vessels adorned with $6&uo, 
which would seem to be enamels, and others with AvO&pia vedic, which could be inter- 
preted as glass paste gems, as Paul Hetherington has suggested.’! 

If, based on other late-Byzantine texts, we interpret béALov in this context to mean 
enamel, what does the text mean by further specifying that they are called 5uxyéAaotoc? 
The «Aeyopévov» of the phrase «brò vedio Aeyopévov GtxyeA&otov» ^ seems to suggest 
apology for the introduction of a colloquialism. The term appears a further time in the 
text, where it describes the imperial image on the skaranikon of the logothetes tou geni- 
kou, «tod Bacu oc eikóva SiayéAaotov».’* These two uses of the word in Pseudo-Kodi- 
nos are its only known instances in the late-Byzantine period, and in this context it has 
traditionally been glossed as signifying transparency.” Du Cange, citing this passage 
from De Officiis as his sole reference, interprets SuayéAaotoc as ‘sub vitri specie pellu- 
cidi',? and the Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität similarly translates 5vayéAaotog in 
this instance as durchscheinend (albeit with a query)./? These translations, however, do 
not seem adequate to explain its specific use in this passage and its relation to the impe- 
rial portrait. The word itself comes from yeAcw, to smile or laugh at something, and the 
sense of transparency could be argued from its application to smiling weather or smiling 
seas." On the other hand, the lexicon of pseudo-Zonaras makes plain that the word 
and those formed from it preserved its primary sense of mockery into the middle-Byzan- 
tine period.” Homer's phrase épya yeAaota, describing the ‘laughable affair’ of Aphro- 
dite and Ares caught in the net of Hephaistos, is glossed by Eustathios of Thessalonike, 
who connects it to the verbal forms yeA@ and yeAóto."? The tenth-century bishop Leo 
of Synada uses the same term, yeAaotoc, to ridicule a bureaucratic underling who has 


70 P. Hetherington, ‘Byzantine and Russian enamels’, 136; Hetherington, ‘Byzantine cloisonné enamel’, 
197, n. 110; Syropoulos, ‘Mémoires’, 222-223. 

71 Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata, II, 566-570; Hetherington, ‘Byzantine and Russian enamels’, 
135-136. A similar usage of 6&u« occurs in the Diataxis of Michael Attaleiates: J. Thomas and A. 
Constantinides Hero (eds), Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 5 vols. (Washington, D. C. 2000) I, 
357, 371 n. 32. 

72 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 54-55; Verpeaux, De Off., 155. 

73 Macrides et al., Pseudo-Kodinos, 56-57; Verpeaux, De Off., 157. 

74 Paolo Odorico suggested that the word is a mistake for 6wvyéAaotoc, i.e., thoroughly transparent. 
Electronic communication via Peter Brown and Petre Guran, 13-15 May 2005. Compare 8ixvyóc, defined 
by the Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitdt as «glänzend, hell, klar.» Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität, 
ed. Trapp, 2. Faszikel (Vienna 1996) 375, s.v. As others have noted, the vocabulary of Pseudo-Kodinos' 
section on costume is particularly difficult, and features a number of hapax legomena. 

75 Du Cange, Glossarium, col. 290, s.v. &wxyéAoo1oc. 

76 Trapp, Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát, 2. Faszikel (Vienna 1996) 355, s.v. 

77 Thus, Theocritus, Historia Plantarum, 8.2.4, cited in Liddell, Scott, Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 
78 Jobannis Zonarae Lexicon, ed. J. A. H. Tittman (Leipzig 1808, repr. Amsterdam 1967) 424, s.vv. 
yeAaotdc, y£Aoioc, yéAcc. 

79Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Stallbaum, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig 1825,1826, repr. Hildesheim 1970) I, 300. 
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written to him with inadequate deference as ‘more of a joke than a joker.’*° The only 
text apart from Pseudo-Kodinos to use the form d5iayéAaotos (-ov), the sixth-century 
(and much reworked) life of St. Symeon Stylites the Younger, uses it in two places to 
designate an object of ridicule: in one instance a fearsome beast that is defeated and pub- 
licly paraded by the saint so that it becomes a laughingstock (8txy£Xaocov yéyovoc), in 
the other a man suffering from alopecia, who is derided by his neighbours (&wxy£Aaotoc 
Kai &£ovOevnpiévoc rò z&vrov).*! Assuming some continuity of its meaning, how should 
we account for such a word in an utterly serious work on court ceremonial? 

Both modern editions of Pseudo-Kodinos accept that the image being described by 
the phrase oxó b£A(ov Aeyopévov SixyeAcortov is some kind of painted image under glass, 
but parallel usages suggest SuxyéAaotoc must mean something other than ‘transparent’. 
Within the semantic field suggested in other contexts, ‘an object of mockery’, I would 
propose a further refinement, translating SiayéAaotoc as ‘mock’ in the sense of ‘mock 
turtle soup.' In pursuing this rendering, my intention is to grasp at hints that the author 
of Pseudo-Kodinos' treatise was aware that the technique was a substitute for another, 
more valuable one. Mock turtle soup was an economizing response to the shortage and 
expense of real sea turtles after decades of their decimation for the dining tables of 
Europe. Lewis Carroll's Mock Turtle, with the head and tail of a calf, of course alludes 
to the main ingredients of mock turtle soup (Fig. 7).°* The other notable attribute of 
Carroll’s character is his continuous weeping. When Alice asks the Mock Turtle about 
his tears, he explains to her that he is mourning his youth, when he was a real turtle.*? 
The poignancy of the ersatz brings us back to Nikephoros Gregoras, who records his 
dismay at the poverty into which the Byzantine Empire had fallen by the time of John 
VI and his coronation with gems of glass paste: 


The palace was so poor that there was in it no cup or goblet of gold or silver; 
some were of pewter, all the rest of clay... most of the imperial diadems and 
garb showed only the semblance of gold and jewels;... they were of leather and 
were but gilded... or of glass which reflected in different colors; only seldom, 
here and there, were precious stones having a genuine charm and the brilliance 
of pearls... To such a degree the ancient prosperity and brilliance of the 
Roman Empire had fallen, entirely gone out and perished, that, not without 
shame, I tell you this story.** 


80 Leo of Synada, letter 28, line 15, ed. M. P. Vinson, The Correspondence of Leo, Metropolitan of Synada 
and Syncellus, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae XXIII (Washington 1985) 44. 

81 E. Trapp (ed.), Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitàát, 2. Faszikel (Vienna 1996) 355, s.v.; P. van den Ven 
(ed.), La vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune (521—592) (Brussels 1962) I, 142, 172. 

82. I. Beeton, Housebold Management (London 1861) 88-89; L. Carroll, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
(London 1866) 137. 

83 Carroll, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 139-140. 

84 Gregoras, II, 788-789; English translation in A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 2nd edn 
(Madison 1952) 680. 
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Fig. 7. John Tenniel, Alice with the Mock Turtle and Gryphon, illustration from Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, (London, 1866), 141. 


Gregoras’ passage in turn served as inspiration for Constantine Cavafy’s twentieth-cen- 
tury poem ‘Of Coloured Glass’ (Axó dadi ypmpatiotd), in which he described the use of 
these substitute materials as: 


o&v pá Stapaptupia OAipepr] 
KATH THS KSUKNS koxopotpiic TAV otegopévov. 
Eiva té oopfloAa tod ti HppoGe vá éxovv, 
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TOV Ti &E &MavTOS Hav ópOóv vá Éxovv 
otýv otéWt tov Evac Kóp Io&vvnc Kavrakovnvóc, 
pé Kopía Eipryvn Avópovikou Acóv. 


a sad protest against 

the unjust misfortune of the couple being crowned, 
symbols of what they deserved to have, 

of what surely it was right that they should have 

at their coronation—a Lord John Kantakuzinos, 

a Lady Irini, daughter of Andronikos Asan.?? 


Cavafy, in fact, inverts the shame expressed by Gregoras, seeing the use of the ersatz 
rather as an insistence on the dignity proper to the imperial office and the nobility of its 
occupants, even in a time of political and economic collapse. The agenda of Pseudo- 
Kodinos' treatise aligns with Cavafy's view: the good order of imperial ceremonial and 
the use of techniques that resemble the court's traditional luxury goods help to keep up 
the appearance of imperial taxis despite constricted means. An important clue to this is 
the position of the imperial image b16 beAtov OwxyeA&ocov in the hierarchy of skaranika: 
it belongs to ranks lower than the previous-metal repoussé images, but to ranks higher 
than those with the gold-embroidered images. The portraits in verre églomisé thus rank 
lower than one would expect for the true cloisonné enamels that they evoke, but higher 
than images in the (almost certainly) more costly medium of gold embroidery. 

The question remains, of course, whether such a mode of thinking about substitute 
materials and techniques is purely modern, or whether it is supported by evidence from 
the Palaiologan era. In fact, while evidence of an analogous attitude in the late Byzantine 
period is scarce, it does exist. One of the fourteenth-century repoussé reliquaries pre- 
served in Siena, containing a relic of St. John Chrysostom, bears an inscription that 
plays off the saint's epithet to reveal awareness of its own material: 


ÓApiov xpvootv Aetjavov Xpucootópov 
&v &pyópo xporz terat TO diaxpvo[|] 


That is to say, ‘The blessed golden relic of Chrysostom is hidden in gilded silver. ?^ The 
way the text is placed on the object—wrapping inconspicuously around the sides of the 
reliquary—simultaneously hides and advertises the object's real material. Gilded silver, of 
course, co-existed with gold throughout the Byzantine period, and the two were fre- 
quently used interchangeably. One might cite the two staurothekai of Irene Doukaina 
and her daughter, both from the early twelfth century, the mother's reliquary silver-gilt, 


85 K. Kavaphis, Té IHoifjuaro (Athens 1990) 155; trans. E. Keeley and P. Sherrard, C. P. Cavafy: Collected 
Poems (Princeton 1975) 128. Republished with permission of Princeton University Press; permission 
conveyed through Copyright Clearance Center, Inc. 

86 Hetherington, 'A purchase of Byzantine relics', 16-17, 18, figs. 16-17. 
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Fig. 8. (Colour online) Icon of the Virgin Eleousa, 14th century, Benaki Museum, Athens. 
Photograph © 2017 by Benaki Museum Athens. 


the daughter's of gold.*” What seems to be new in the Palaiologan period is the aware- 
ness and acknowledgement of the material as something other than what it appears to be. 

One might also compare the rather battered icon of the Virgin Eleousa in the 
Benaki Museum, Athens, which has been attributed to a Byzantine artist perhaps work- 
ing in fourteenth-century Venice (Fig. 8).°* On either side of the arch framing the image 
are roundels showing the Evangelists Luke and Matthew (Fig. 9). Although the bright 
colours and gold resemble enamel, the shattered glass immediately betrays the fact that 
they are, in fact, executed in the cheaper medium of verre églomisé. The icon is framed 


87 Cross of Irene Doukaina: A. Frolow in H. R. Hahnloser (ed.), I] tesoro di San Marco Il Tesoro di San 
Marco, vol. 2, Il Tesoro e il museo (Florence, 1971) 35-37, pl. XXVIII-XXIX, cat. no. 25. Cross of Maria 
Porphyrogennete: E. Voordeckers and L. Milis, ‘La croix byzantine d’Eine’, Byzantion 39 (1969) 456-488; 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne (ed.), Splendeur de Byzance (Brussels 1982) 152-154, cat. no. O. 21; A. Cutler, 'At 
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Fig. 9. (Colour online) Icon of the Virgin Eleousa, detail of verre églomisé image of St. Mat- 
thew. Photograph © 2017 by Benaki Museum Athens. 


by panels of moulded and painted stucco, imitating carved steatite. These, in turn, alter- 
nate with busts of saints, which again imitate enamel—or even, perhaps, imitate verre 
églomisé substitutes for enamel—but are in fact merely tempera painted on a gilded 
gesso ground.?? The use of so many fictive media in this case seems to be conscious and 
deliberate, although only our textual sources can point us towards the attitude with 
which the ersatz was approached in late Byzantium. The same awareness of sleight of 
hand—evidenced both in Gregoras and by the anonymous author of the epigram on the 
Chrysostom reliquary—can be discerned in Pseudo-Kodinos’ use of the term 
OtxyéAaococ. 


89 D. Gordon, 'The icon of the Virgin Glykophilousa in the Benaki Museum, Athens (inv. no. 2972): the 
verres églomisés’, in Byzantine Icons: Art, Technique, and Technology, ed. M. Vassilaki, (Heraklion 2002) 
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Constantine and Helena flanking the cross are reverse-painted on rock crystal panes. H. Klein, 'Die 
Staurotek Kardinal Bessarions: Bildrhetorik und Reliquienkult im Venedig des spáten Mittelalters', in C. 
Martl and C. Kaiser (eds.), Inter latinos graecissimus, inter graecos latinissimus. Bessarion im Wechselspiel 
kultureller Integration (Berlin 2013) 252, fig. 10. 
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In the midst of describing the skaranikon appropriate to each rank, Pseudo-Kodi- 
nos indulges in a remarkable digression on its ancient genealogy. He describes its trans- 
mission from the Assyrians to the Persians through the conquests of Cyrus, and thence 
through Alexander the Great to the Roman Empire, whence it passed by descent to the 
Byzantine emperors.?^? While Pseudo-Kodinos' account of the origins of the skaranikon 
is clearly spurious, its superficial resemblance to the so-called korymbos, the bulbous 
form that adorns the crown worn by certain Sasanian rulers, may have suggested to an 
observant eye an origin in the ancient Near East.” As Maria Parani has pointed out, 
this imaginative grafting of the then-recently codified headgear of the ‘Romans’ onto 
the root stock of the ancient empires of the East situates the fourteenth-century order 
the more firmly in the divinely ordained flow of history.?? It is striking, however, that 
this emphasis placed by Pseudo-Kodinos on an (invented) historical lineage is coupled 
with a clear awareness of the extent of the changes in court ritual. Far from attempting 
to gloss-over discontinuities, the author goes out of his way to highlight such ruptures, 
often using néda, ‘of old’, or tpdtepov, ‘formerly’, to signal differences between past 
practice and the fourteenth-century present"? This tension between emphasis on the 
longue durée and on the changing vicissitudes of the empire is highlighted in other ways 
in the text, notably in Pseudo-Kodinos' discussion of the symbolism of the emperor's 
own insignia: 


By carrying the cross the emperor shows his faith in Christ... by his black 
sakkos, the mystery of the imperial office; by the earth which, as we said, is 
called akakia, that he is humble, as he is mortal, and that he is not to be proud 
or arrogant because the imperial office is so exalted; by the handkerchief, the 
inconstancy of his office and that it passes from one person to another; by the 
sword, authority.”* 


Far from asserting an invincible and immutable imperial power, Pseudo-Kodinos 
emphasizes the unpredictability of imperial succession. One can see in this a kind of 
microcosmic view of the same attitude writ large in the excursus on the skaranikon. The 
decoration of the hat may economize, but its form lays claim to a legacy of greatness. 
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By placing what was in fact a rather recent version of court headgear within a genealogy 
of empires, Pseudo-Kodinos foregrounds the essential tension between the grand ideo- 
logical claims of the empire’s central place in history and its vastly reduced state in the 
mid-fourteenth century. 

Given the particular role the skaranikon plays in the text in situating the emperor 
and his retinue in this historical sequence of hegemonic powers, it is significant that the 
images of the emperor are not merely said to be in painted glass, but rather ‘mock 
enamel’, reflecting an awareness of what the material ought to have been under better 
circumstances. The medium of verre églomisé is thus more than merely a stopgap mea- 
sure; it is rather an assertion of continuity with the empire’s past era of hegemony. If 
this reading is correct, the attitude towards the ersatz expressed in Pseudo-Kodinos is in 
fact closer to that of Cavafy’s poem than it is to the open lamentation of Gregoras: the 
substitute medium of painted glass is not so much meant to deceive, as to stand as ‘sym- 
bols of what they deserved to have.’ 
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The English socio-cultural context was crucial to the dissemination of the work of 
George Seferis in Europe. Early translations appeared in both French and English, but 
it was the English versions that propelled Seferis toward international recognition and 
the Nobel Prize, and gave rise to translations into more peripheral literatures such as 
Spanish. The wide social circle Seferis enjoyed in the English-speaking world was a key 
factor in his early success in the United Kingdom. Other determinants were British 
intellectuals’ empathy for the Greeks during the Colonels’ dictatorship and their liking 
for modern poetry similar to that of T. S. Eliot. 
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In the process of the European reception of the Greek poet Giorgos Seferis or George 
Seferis, as he became known in English, the English socio-cultural context laid the foun- 
dations for the universalization of his poetry. Great Britain and specifically the English 
speaking world was the main vehicle for the dissemination of Seferis’ work in Europe 
and in the United States, thanks to the early involvement of such notable literary figures 
as Lawrence Durrell and Henry Miller. The English and French languages are consid- 
ered as occupying a central position in the world of letters, capable of exporting their 
symbolic capital widely and thus encouraging the establishment of their values and aes- 
thetics throughout the world.' Languages such as Spanish or Italian are relegated to a 
peripheral position, their ability to export symbolic capital being much lower. It has 
been observed that translation generally flows from the centre to the periphery and 
rarely conversely, and that communication between peripheral languages tends to pass 
through the intermediary of the centre. The more central a language, the greater is its 
ability to function as a vehicular language.” The most commonly-spoken language in 
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Europe during the 1930s and 40s was probably French, yet it was the English transla- 
tions of Seferis’ poetry, specifically The King of Asine and Other Poems,’ that contrib- 
uted most to the universalization of Seferis’ work and his subsequent receipt of the 
Nobel Prize in Literature. 


First English translations 


We know from Seferis’ own statements that the first readers of his poetry in English 
were Lawrence Durrell and Henry Miller, thanks to unpublished translations made by 
George Katsimbalis.* However, the first English translation of a Seferis poem to be pub- 
lished appeared in Samuel Baud-Bovy's article ‘A Greek poet (G. Seferis)’,> in a 1938 
issue of The Link. Nicholas Bachtin, the editor of the journal, translated the poem from 
Baud-Bovy's French.° At the end of the same issue, Bachtin includes part of his compar- 
ative study on Seferis’ Greek translation of Eliot's The Waste Land. It is likely that the 
decision to publish the article was influenced by the presence on the editorial board of 
George Theotokas, a writer and personal friend of the Greek poet. In addition, both 
Baud-Bovy and Bachtin had been interested in Seferis' work and maintained frequent 
correspondence with the poet since the mid-30s. In a letter to Seferis prior to the publi- 
cation of the article, Bachtin says: 'Due to lack of time, I only managed to read part of 
your translation of The Waste Land, but I consider it extremely good and I am eager to 
read Mythistorema’.’ During these years, Greek poet Andreas Embirikos also translated 
Mythistorema into English, as Nanos Valaoritis notes?, although his translation does 
not appear to have been published. Although he and Seferis were very different as poets, 
Embirikos was very attracted by this book of poems. 

The interest Katsimbalis' translations had aroused in Lawrence Durrell soon led the 
latter to collaborate with Katsimbalis on translations of several poems which were pub- 
lished in New Writing and Daylight in 1941. A couple of years later, Durrell published 
A Private Country, a book of poems including ‘Letter to Seferis the Greek’ and other 
Greek-themed poems.? In 1946, he published Six Poems from tbe Greek of Sikelianos 
and Seferis.'° That same year, Nanos Valaoritis and Bernard Spencer published ‘Two 
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poems’ by Seferis in New Writing and Daylight. By this time, John Mavrogordato, the 
Bywater and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek at Oxford University, 
had translated "The mood of a day’ and ‘Fog’, although it seems these translations were 
never published.'' Nanos Valaoritis had already published an English version of Gym- 
nopaedia in New Writing and Daylight in 1945." Seferis introduced Valaoritis to John 
Lehmann and Cyril Connolly, among other publishers he had met during his short visit 
to London the previous year. Valaoritis, who had come to the United Kingdom with the 
firm aim of bringing Modern Greek literature to a wider audience, went on to make con- 
nections with such relevant contemporary British writers as Stephen Spender, Louis 
MacNeice, Dylan Thomas and T. S. Eliot, and began to plot the coordinates that would 
underpin Seferis’ success in the English-speaking world. In fact, in a letter to Seferis 
dated May 1945, Valaoritis remarked that ‘nowadays Seferis is the best known Greek 
poet in the United Kingdom'. ^ 

Bernard Spencer met Seferis in Cairo while working for the British Council. A 
friendship developed which included other members of the Cairo poets group such as 
Lawrence Durrell, Robert Liddell and Robin Fedden, and led to the publication in 1948 
of The King of Asine and Other Poems.'* This first collection of Seferis poems in 
English was translated by Valaoritis, Spencer and Durrell. According to Roderick Bea- 
ton, the Greek's interaction with the poets who compiled Personal Landscape was a 
determining factor in his subsequent international reputation and paved the way for his 
award of the Nobel Prize in Literature." It should be noted, however, that Valaoritis’ 
article "Introduction to modern Greek literature', which included most of the writers of 
the Greek Generation of the 1930s and analysed the similarities and differences in their 
poetics, was published in Horizon in 1946.'° The article is of great importance because 
it was the starting point for Modern Greek literature to become known to an English- 
speaking readership. Through Valaoritis, British intellectuals of the time were able to 
acquire the knowledge of Modern Greek literature which later enabled them to appraise 
the work of Seferis. 

In a letter to Seferis dated 1944, Lawrence Durrell remarked that, in their efforts to 
translate the Seferis poems that would make up The King of Asine and Other Poems, he 
and his collaborators were finding it difficult not to make them sound like Eliot.” After 
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publication of the final version in 1948, however, Durrell felt that they had done a good 
job, and Valaoritis remarked that the translation was well received, having enjoyed 
fourteen press reviews and the congratulations of Eliot himself. In fact, a review by 
John Stainer Walter in the Times Literary Supplement remarks, ‘in English translation, 
excellently done in the present volume by Messrs. Spencer, Valaoritis and Durrell, Mr. 
Seferis has become an elegiac poet with more to offer than most contemporary British 
poets’.'* It is important to note that this TLS review, which was published anony- 
mously, seems to indicate that English readers should perceive Seferis’ poetry as 
‘elegiac’. 

Eliot and Pound were two important literary models for Seferis. The influence of 
Eliot’s work in Seferis’ poetry has been widely discussed in Greece and abroad for deca- 
des.'^ The relationship between Seferis and Eliot started when Seferis translated The 
Waste Land into Greek. In 1948, when Eliot received the Nobel Prize, Tambimuttu and 
Richard March published a tribute volume to Eliot entitled T. S. Eliot: A Symposium, 
which included an essay by Seferis. After a productive and lasting relationship, Eliot 
nominated Seferis for the Nobel Prize in 1961. Also, Maurice Bowra, a well-known clas- 
sical scholar at the University of Oxford, had been writing to Seferis from the 1940s 
until the last days of his life. Seferis systematically sent him the English translations of 
his work, as his learning across several languages and literatures made him a valuable 
critic. When Bowra received The King of Asine and Other Poems, he recognized that, 
while not all the versions were of the same high standard, this was the only way that an 
English audience might have access to Seferis’ work.*° On the other hand, Seferis con- 
sidered Bowra as one of the few Europeans still left in Europe and mentioned him twice 
in his Essays, the second time comparing him to Eliot.*! Both intellectuals had a close 
relationship and Bowra contributed greatly to the dissemination of Seferis’ poetry in the 
UK. 

The success of The King of Asine and Other Poems in English was crucial to the 
future European dissemination of the poet’s work and may have had much to do with 
the ‘similarity’ between his poetry and Eliot’s, which suggested that his language was 
somehow already prepared for translation into English, as a result of Seferis’ relation- 
ships with leading contemporary British and French poets. Seferis’ style took a similar 
direction to Eliot’s and Pound’s, close to the tastes of British readers at the time. In 
1948, Rex Warner decided to publish his translation of ‘Thrush’ in the magazine 
Orpheus. Seferis met Warner when the latter was working for the British Institute of 
Higher Studies, the teaching branch of the British Council in Athens. Warner would 
soon become one of the English translators in whom Seferis placed the greatest trust. 
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In 1949, Rae Dalven’s anthology Modern Greek Poetry was published,” which 
included Seferis’ poem “The Cistern’. The book, although not a great commercial suc- 
cess, was very well received by critics. The following year, Edmund Keeley and George 
Seferis began a correspondence of which the main focus was Keeley's preparation of his 
Oxford doctoral thesis on the work of Seferis and Cavafy. A year later, Seferis was 
posted to the Greek Embassy in London and Keeley was able to meet him in person. 

Three years later, in 1952, the New York Times Book Review published the poem 
‘Interval of joy’ from the collection Log Book I, in Kimon Friar's translation. More of 
Seferis' work would not become available in English until 1955, when several poems 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, in translations by Durrell, Spencer and Valaoritis, 
with the additional help of Kimon Friar. However, Seferis appeared to have no great lik- 
ing for Friar. According to a letter from Seferis to Friar in September 1959, Seferis was 
unhappy that Friar, without asking the poet’s permission, seemed to consider himself 
the owner of the American rights to Seferis’ work, only asking the poet for permission 
when the publishing house requested it.” In 1963, Friar began publishing a new maga- 
zine, Greek Heritage, and dedicated the second issue to Seferis. 

Edmund Keeley’s first translation of Seferis’ work, ‘Four poems’, was published in 
Accent in 1956. Over the course of the following years, Keeley continued to publish 
English translations of Seferis’ poems in various magazines and soon began to translate 
them in collaboration with Philip Sherrard. Sherrard published in 1956 in London an 
expanded version of his thesis on the poetics of Solomos, Palamas, Cavafy, Sikelianos 
and Seferis, titled The Marble Threshing Floor, which included some excerpts of Seferis 
in Sherrard’s translation. In 1955, when Keeley and Sherrard first met, they decided to 
compile an anthology of Greek poets, which was to be the first of a series of six volumes 
of translations published by the two men until Sherrard’s death in 1995. Keeley pub- 
lished several English translations of poems by Seferis during the 1950s and early 60s. 
This caused Michalis Pieris to suggest, in a speech at the ceremony to award an honor- 
ary doctorate to Keeley at the University of Cyprus in October 2010, that Keeley’s trans- 
lations were a significant factor in the granting of the Nobel to Seferis. Seferis indicated, 
however, in an interview conducted by Keeley himself, that his poetry was already 
widely known in Britain in the late 1940s,”* thanks to the translations by Spencer, 
Valaoritis and Durrell. Furthermore, in any case, prior to the award of the Nobel Prize, 
in 1960, Rex Warner had published Poems,” a collection of Seferis’ poems in transla- 
tion that received the Foyle Poetry Award (until then granted only to British writers) 
and which at that time was the most comprehensive collection available in English, since 
Keeley's Seferis translations appeared mostly in journals, and The King of Asine and 
other poems had included only a selection of Seferis’ earlier work. Although there is no 
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doubting the importance of Keeley’s translations in disseminating Seferis’ work among 
American readers, American interest in Seferis’ poetry was to begin later and would 
always remain rather limited.” Translations by Valaoritis, Durrell and Spencer were 
published in several British journals, along with an article and a cartoon by Osbert Lan- 
caster,” with whom Seferis also enjoyed a close friendship. Subsequently, the ongoing 
work of Warner, Keeley, Sherrard and Friar began to transform American and British 
perceptions of Greece. All of these scholar translators, advised by Katsimbalis and Sefe- 
ris, worked to focus attention on modern Greece.?? 

In 1958, Seferis’ poem ‘Agianapa-Cyprus’, translated by Stavros Papastavrou, was 
published in the TLS. Another of Papastavrou’s translations, of the poem ‘Euripides the 
Athenian’, is found in Seferis’ personal archive and is probably still unpublished.*? That 
same year, the London magazine Vogue dedicated a full-page article to Seferis, featuring 
Rex Warner's hitherto unpublished translation of the poem ‘Memory, I’ and a photo- 
graph of the poet.?? The article introduced Seferis and Cavafy as contemporary Greece's 
greatest poets. Two years later, Keeley and Sherrard had almost completed the anthol- 
ogy of poems they had been working on for several years when Seferis asked them to 
include only the third part of his three-part poem ‘Thrush’. Rex Warner's anthology, 
including the same poem, was about to be published and Seferis, who favoured Warner 
on more than one occasion, preferred the poem to appear in Warner's anthology only. 
Keeley and Sherrard were quick to defend their version, however, and eventually Seferis 
and Warner agreed that the whole poem could be published in the Keeley-Sherrard 
anthology. Poems, translated by Rex Warner, the result of a remarkable collaboration 
between Warner and Seferis, was published in 1960 by The Bodley Head in London 
and by Little, Brown in Boston, while Keeley and Sherrard's Six Poets of Modern Greece 
was published by Thames and Hudson in London in 1960 and in 1961 by Alfred A. 
Knopf in New York. 

In 1962, The London Magazine published a short interview with Seferis.?! Between 
1963 and 1967, English versions of Seferis' poems were published in various literary 
and cultural journals. It was also during this period that Keeley asked permission to 
translate Seferis' essays, although these were eventually translated by Rex Warner. 
Although Keeley is keen to assert his later friendship with Warner, it is clear that the 
two continually competed to translate the works of Seferis into English. The poet 
appeared to favour Warner, which is understandable since, at that time, Warner was 
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already a reputed writer and translator of the classics in the United Kingdom while 
Keeley, at the beginning of their acquaintance, was only just embarking on his literary 
career. 


The Nobel Prize in Literature 


The Swedish Academy maintains absolute secrecy about Nobel nominations for fifty 
years after the award of the Prize. Speculation indicated that Saint-John Perse, a French 
poet, diplomat and friend of Seferis from his time as ambassador in London, might have 
nominated Seferis, since we know from one of Nanos Valaoritis' letters dated 1945 that 
Perse considered Seferis ‘not only the most important Greek poet, but the best critic'.?? 
Hjalmar Gullberg was another possibility. A member of the Academy, he had published 
Swedish translations of several poems by Seferis in Prisma in 1950,” and included frag- 
ments of Seferis’ work, in Swedish translation, in a volume of foreign-language poetry 
published in 1956. 

At the end of the fifty-year silence, it became known that George Seferis was in fact 
first nominated for the Nobel in 1955 by Romilly Jenkins, who at that time held the 
prestigious Koraes Professorship of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, Language 
and Literature at King's College, London. The correspondence between Romilly Jenkins 
and Seferis in the 1940s and 50s shows that Seferis sent Jenkins his works (as he did to 
other British intellectuals such as Maurice Bowra) in Greek, or in French, through 
Nanos Valaoritis.?^ Seferis was already well known in certain British literary circles of 
the time and Jenkins apparently flirted with the idea of translating some of his poems, 
but it seems that Rex Warner beat him to it and Jenkins resigned himself to writing a 
review of Warner's work. Jenkins invited Seferis to lecture at King's College on many 
occasions, although his invitations were always declined. A few years later, in 1961, As 
I have already mentioned, T. S. Eliot nominated Seferis for the Nobel, and a year later, 
the poet and classical scholar Constantine Trypanis together with the Swedish writer 
Eyvind Johnson, nominated him as well. 

But none of these proposals bore fruit until 1963, when Seferis was nominated 
(again) by Eyvind Johnson, then a member of the Nobel Committee. Of the eighty nom- 
inations that year, twenty were first-time nominations, including the French President, 
Charles de Gaulle, and the Jewish German poet and playwright, Nelly Sachs, who was 
awarded the prize in 1966. The Nobel Prize Committee shortlisted the six nominations 
it considered of greatest importance that year, including Seferis, W. H. Auden, the Dan- 
ish novelist Aksel Sandemose, and the Japanese novelist, poet and playwright Yukio 
Mishima. The remaining two, the Chilean poet Pablo Neruda and the Irish novelist, 
poet and playwright Samuel Beckett, received the award in 1971 and 1969 respectively. 
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Of these six nominees, the Committee narrowed down the choice to three: Seferis, 
Auden and Neruda. Finally, the 1963 Nobel Prize in Literature was awarded to George 
Seferis ‘for his eminent lyrical writing, inspired by a deep feeling for the Hellenic world 
of culture'.?? 

In the correspondence between Seferis and his friend Sture Linner, there are a num- 
ber of English-language documents that may have served as a dossier to his curriculum 
vitae for the Nobel nomination. These include views on Seferis and his work by cele- 
brated literary figures such as Rex Warner, Maurice Bowra, Cecil Day-Lewis, T. S. 
Eliot, Archibald MacLeish and Louis MacNeice, among others, as well as the press 
reviews on the occasion of the publication of The King of Asine and Other Poems, Six 
Poets of Modern Greece and Poems in the United Kingdom. Seferis’ reputation in the 
English-speaking world did not have to await the international recognition provided by 
the Nobel Prize, as Seferis’ English-language reputation had already been established 
thanks to a particular confluence of taste and personal connections. But the importance 
of the British influence on the international dissemination of Seferis work is 
indisputable. 


The consolidation of Seferis’ reputation in the English-speaking world and 
its subsequent decline 


In February 1964, Keeley and Sherrard proposed to publish a bilingual version of the 
complete works of Seferis for publication in the United States and Britain. Although 
British versions of Seferis’ work were available in North America, even after the Nobel 
the poet was little known to American readers. Seferis agreed to the proposal on condi- 
tion that Rex Warner approved the idea. Warner thought the publication of a complete 
edition of Seferis’ work in America was a very positive move, and thus once again fav- 
oured Seferis’ interests over his own. In 1967, Keeley and Sherrard published Collected 
Poems (1924-1955).? Keeley and Sherrard's translations seem to use a neutral English, 
neither obviously British nor American, as the edition was intended for simultaneous 
publication in both countries.?? 

When Seferis published Three Secret Poems in 1966, he deliberately delayed send- 
ing the volume to Sherrard and Keeley, not wishing it to be included in Collected Poems. 
He preferred the poems to exist only in Greek for a time, before being translated into 
English. It should be noted that, in general, English versions of Seferis poems were pub- 
lished very soon after the publication of the original Greek, and never more so than in 
the case of Three Secret Poems. This immediacy of publication of foreign-language 
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versions of the poems was due to the prestige afforded by the Nobel. Just one year after 
this new work appeared in Greece, Paul Merchant, without Seferis' consent, translated 
Three Secret Poems and published it in Modern Poetry in Translation? Then in the 
winter of 1969, Peter Levi published a special issue of Agenda, in which Peter Thomp- 
son offered his translation.^? Walter Kaiser, Harvard's Professor of English Literature, 
was scathing in his criticism of Thompson's translation, however, saying that it was 
written in a kind of non-English that was not faithful to the original Greek.*! Kaiser 
himself worked closely with Seferis on his version, which was published by Harvard 
University Press. Keeley and Sherrard finally included Three Secret Poems in an 
expanded edition of Collected Poems published first by Princeton University Press and 
then by Anvil Press Poetry in London in 1981. That same year, translations by Keeley 
and Sherrard of the work of Seferis, Cavafy, Odysseus Elytis and Nikos Gatsos were 
published in Four Greek Poets.** 

The publication of Rex Warner and Th. D. Frangopoulos' translation of Seferis' 
essays On the Greek Style: Selected Essays in Poetry and Hellenism in 1966? was 
widely accepted as being influential in attracting British readers to the social and cul- 
tural world of modern Greece. In 1971, Keeley organized a four-week course on the 
poetry of Seferis at Princeton University. That same year, Peter Levi published his own 
translation of ‘On gorse ...’, Seferis’ last poem, in the TLS.** On the occasion of Seferis’ 
death in 1971, several of his poems appeared in translation in literary journals, but in 
subsequent years poems by Seferis appeared only sporadically in translation. In 1974, 
Athan Anagnostopoulos published A Poet’s Journal: Days of 1945-1951, and three 
years later, Mary Cooper Walton published a bilingual edition of Mythistorema and 
Gymnopaedia in Athens. From 1981 onwards, the year when Keeley and Sherrard's 
translation of Collected Poems was issued, English translations of Seferis' poems have 
continued to appear in academic and cultural journals, but no further anthologies have 
been published. 

During the late 1970s, only a couple of articles by Beaton and Levi were published, 
and an exhibition on Seferis was organized by Ian Scott-Kilvert in London. In 1983, 
Labrys magazine dedicated an issue to the memory of the poet that included photo- 
graphs of Seferis, translated poems and essays and original material, as well as hitherto 
unpublished correspondence with Osbert Lancaster and Henry Miller, and contribu- 
tions by Roderick Beaton, Patrick Leigh Fermor, Steven Runciman and Peter 
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Thompson, who also provided English translations of Seferis’ last three poems: ‘Olym- 
pia: 20th century AD’, ‘Hippius Colonus’ and ‘On gorse...’.*° 

By the 1990s, the publishing market in Britain and America had entered a decline in 
terms of European literature in translation. The absence of translations of Seferis’ 
works, and of contemporary Greek literature in general, is due in part to a hostility to 
modernism during these years, which included the work of Eliot and, by association, 
that of Seferis, as well as to a change in literary perception. Durrell no longer enjoyed 
the renown he had in the 1960s and 1970s, and appreciation of the classics experienced 
a decline in the United Kingdom. Moreover, bilingual editions were no longer published 
because the increased price of paper made this publishing model prohibitively expen- 
sive. The 1990s was undoubtedly the poorest decade for the dissemination of Seferis’ 
work in the English-speaking world.^^ Interest in the poet was not regenerated until the 
centenary of his birth in 2000. 

In 2000, a lengthy article on the Greek poet by Katerina Krikos-Davis was pub- 
lished in the TLS.*” More recently, in 2003, David Ricks provided his own versions of 
several poems by Seferis for inclusion in Modern Greek Writing published by Peter 
Owen.*® That same year, Roderick Beaton published his biography of the poet, George 
Seferis: Waiting for tbe Angel, which informed English readers about the diplomatic 
and human aspects of the celebrated poet. 

In 2004, to coincide with the celebration of the Olympic Games in Athens, two new 
anthologies of Modern Greek poetry were published: A Century of Greek Poetry pub- 
lished by Cosmos, including translations by Peter Bien, Peter Constantine, Edmund 
Keeley and Karen Van Dyck, and An Anthology of Modern Greek Poetry, translated by 
Nanos Valaoritis and Thanasis Maskaleris and published by Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 

In July 2004, David Mason’s poem “The bay of writing’ bears the epigraph ‘And I 
with only a reed in my hands’, the first line in English of Seferis’ ‘Memory I’,*”? which 
Mason himself had translated for an article dedicated to Seferis, “Close to Seferis’, pub- 
lished that spring in The Hudson Review. More recently, in 2007, Roderick Beaton’s 
translation of selections from Seferis’ journals was published as A Levant Journal, and 
in 2016 Beaton published a translation of Seferis’ Mythistorema in English under the 
title Novel.^? 
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Traces of Seferis in the work of English-language poets 


Traces of Seferis' poetry can be found in the work of English-language poets, a remark- 
able example being Demetrios Capetanakis. Although Greek by origin, Capetanakis 
wrote in English and his poem “The Isles of Greece’ is reminiscent of Seferis’ Turning 
Point or Mythistorema in both style and imagery.?' Another Greek poet, Nanos Valaor- 
itis, describes the futility of World War II in English, in ‘Factual poem’, from the collec- 
tion Diplomatic Relations: ‘When 60 million people died for NOTHING .?? Seferis had 
already expressed a similar sentiment in his poem ‘Helen’: “That so much suffering, so 
much of life / Fell into the abyss / For the sake of an empty garment, for a Helen'. Seferis' 
tone continues in ‘Factual poem II’, in which Valaoritis refers to Seferis’ funeral: ‘An 
imposing demonstration on ex-Premier Papandreou's funeral / And the chill wind of 
protest at George Seferis’ inhumation / Have troubled the five year old calm’. 

Bernard Spencer, who collaborated with Valaoritis and Durrell in the first transla- 
tions of Seferis’ poems into English, also developed a productive career as a poet. His 
article "The wind-blown island of Mykonos' ends with a few lines from the eighth poem 
of Mythistorema, translated into English in 1938 by Nicholas Bachtin, in which Seferis 
writes: ‘We knew that the islands were beautiful / somewhere around where we are 
groping / a little higher, a little lower / a tiny distance’. One of Spencer's recurrent 
themes, the various Mediterranean civilizations, owes a clear debt to Seferis, and Spen- 
cer makes no attempt to conceal Seferis’ traces on his work. Discussing the origin of 
inspiration in his poetry during an interview, he says, ‘I learnt long ago from the Greek 
poet George Seferis to think of poems as sometimes waiting around to be written, per- 
haps in certain parts of town, until a poet comes along'.^? Spencer also alludes to Seferis 
and Elytis in the poem ‘A spring wind'.^^ His poetry reveals both conscious and uncon- 
scious inspiration from Seferis. These derived, on the one hand, from the time and effort 
Spencer devoted to translating and therefore understanding Seferis' poems, and on the 
other, from his personal friendship with Seferis, with whom he shared the literary scene 
in Cairo and London, as well as mutual friends in the literary and artistic circles of the 
time. Without a doubt, Spencer also contributed to the dissemination of Seferis’ poetry 
in the United Kingdom, as demonstrated by the fact that Spencer's recently-published 
Complete Poetry includes his translation of The King of Asine and Other Poems, which 
is still considered an essential part of Spencer's work. 

Lawrence Durrell also makes reference to Greece and its mythology in his poetry. 
Thanks to his years in Greece and Cyprus and the literary circles in which he moved, 
Durrell was well acquainted with Greek literature, which found its way into his poems 
in dedications to poets such as Cavafy. Durrell’s Collected Poems^? contain themes 
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found in Seferis’ poems: the feeling of eternity, faith in humanity, love as saviour, light, 
statues, the idea of return, the injustice of memory and the sense of the continuity of his- 
tory. Durrell, who never enjoyed huge critical acclaim in the United Kingdom as a 
writer, much less as a poet, dedicated two poems to Seferis: ‘Letter to Seferis the Greek’ 
and ‘Seferis’. Certainly Durrell’s poetry is much more intimate than that of Seferis, and 
the universe behind the imagery of a single Seferis poem is infinitely greater than that 
suggested by all of Durrell's poems combined. In the first of his poems dedicated to the 
Greek poet, the highly metaphorical language in verses such as "The history, the inven- 
tions of the sea: / Upon all parallels of the salt wave, / To lovers lying like sculptures’, is 
suggestive of ‘Here end the works of the sea, the works of love’ in Seferis’ Mythistorema. 
In the second poem, published two years after Seferis’ death, images of ‘fire’ and ‘secret 
whisperings' are reminiscent of the themes running through Seferis’ Three Secret Poems. 
A reminiscence of Seferis is evident in the majority of Durrell's poems, and Seferis must 
have felt this, as he translated Durrell's poem ‘Mythology’ into Greek and included it in 
the first edition of his Log Book II (1944). The poem has a curious history. In one of his 
diaries,"^ Seferis recalls a feverish delirium on his way from Crete to Alexandria in 
1941, during which he dreamt of the Spanish writer Ramón Gómez de la Serna riding 
an elephant, from a memory of when Seferis met the Spaniard in Paris, where he was 
presenting his aphorisms in a circus. ‘Mythology’ refers to Gómez de la Serna, probably 
because Durrell looked after Seferis during that febrile episode and witnessed his delir- 
ium, and because the British poet had a tendency to use personal experiences in his 
poems. 

The poetry of Philip Sherrard, another of Seferis' English translators, may at first 
glance seem to have little in common with that of Seferis, the religious component being 
extremely important in Sherrard's work. In addition, Sherrard lived much of his life in 
Greece and was very knowledgeable about its literature and classical culture, making it 
particularly difficult to distinguish traces of Seferis from traces that were merely Greek. 
However, in Motets for a Sunflower," a small, dark collection of 22 poems, elements of 
the classical tradition are not in evidence, yet several of the poems are reminiscent of 
Seferis. For example, Poem 14 shares the pessimism of those poems of Log Book II in 
which Seferis feels himself to be a prisoner of events and places, or even of Mythistor- 
ema. Poem 20 of Sherrard's collection talks of the miracle of love, life, and of being 
reborn after the act of love, or the memory of it; while Seferis, in many poems, as in 
those of Mythistorema, refers to the erotic spasm as a ‘suspension of time’ during which 
one dies and is reborn. Both poems also share the leitmotif of love as saviour. 

Since Seferis’ death, several British poets have alluded to him in their poems, either 
citing him or using him as a reference or a creative starting point. Cecil Day-Lewis, for 
example, published a poem dedicated to Seferis,?? called "The Room’, in The London 
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Magazine in 1962.^? Almost ten years later, on the occasion of the death of the Greek 
poet, he dedicated ‘Hellene: Philhellene’, published in The Cornhill Magazine,°° to Sefe- 
ris and Maurice Bowra, who died that same year, using the poem to pay tribute to the 
influence of these two great literary figures. Cecil Day-Lewis enjoyed a close friendship 
with Seferis. They met during Seferis’ stay in London as ambassador, and they main- 
tained a close correspondence from 1960 until Seferis' death in 1971. Day-Lewis was 
also dedicated to disseminating Seferis’ work through readings at universities, which 
were always well received by students.°! 

Peter Levi was another British intellectual who tried to encourage the reading of the 
Greek poet in the United Kingdom (although belatedly, after the Nobel), and in whose 
poems we find traces of Seferis. Levi and Seferis maintained an epistolary relationship 
after their meeting during Levi's visit to Athens in 1966. Levi's poetry is one of land- 
scapes, of light and shade, often politically-themed, with simple, direct syntax, which 
lacks the depth of Seferis’ work. Although Levi denied any influence, Levi's ‘Fragments 
of colour and night’ is somewhat reminiscent, as is Poem 172, in which the line ‘And the 
sea dies’ recalls the question in Seferis' ‘Andromeda’: "The sea, the sea, who will be able 
to drain it dry?’, a paraphrase of a line spoken by Clytemnestra in Aeschylus’ Agamem- 
non. After Seferis’ death, Levi dedicated his poem ‘In memory of George Seferis’ to the 
Greek poet.?? 

Patrick Leigh Fermor alludes to Seferis on two occasions in his book of travels in 
northern Greece,?? claiming, curiously, to possess no book by either Cavafy or Seferis, 
despite having heard of them. However, Leigh Fermor had enjoyed a close relationship 
with Seferis since the 1940s. Their correspondence was abundant, and postcards sent 
by Leigh Fermor during his travels are found in Seferis’ archive. In one postcard, dated 
to approximately 1948, Leigh Fermor writes of ‘navigating through seas without gor- 
gons’, in reference to a line from a Seferis poem, and ends with a line from Mythistor- 
ema: ‘But what are they looking for, our souls, that travel [...]?’, demonstrating that he 
must in fact have read Seferis. In the mid-1950s, Leigh Fermor and Seferis spent time 
together in Beirut and Damascus. During that time, Leigh Fermor carefully read Seferis’ 
book of poems dedicated to Cyprus and declared 'Salamis in Cyprus' to be his favour- 
ite.°* With regard to the Cyprus dispute, Leigh Fermor's letters expressed his empathy 
with the Greeks and his support for the union of Cyprus with Greece, as shown by a 
postcard in which he writes ‘Long Live Enosis! 9? Leigh Fermor even translated “The 
King of Asine’, although his version was never published. It remains a mystery, 
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therefore, why Fermor would assert that he barely knew the poet’s work when Seferis 
had even advised him on the book in question, telling him to be careful not to ‘penelop- 
ize it’. 

Richard Burns published Black Light in 1983,°° a collection of poems in tribute to 
Seferis, specifically to ‘Thrush’. Each of the twelve poems that make up this tribute 
begins with an epigraph, the majority taken from Seferis’ poems or diary entries, which 
provides the key to the poem. In Burns’ poem ‘Nada: hope or nothing’, from the collec- 
tion The Blue Butterfly,°’ the heart-breaking cry of despair is reminiscent of the empty 
tunic in Seferis’ ‘Helen’. 


Irish and Caribbean poets inspired by Seferis 


The impact Seferis had on Irish poets such as Seamus Heaney and Derek Mahon is evi- 
dent in quotations cited by both writers in their poems. Perhaps these poets identified 
with Seferis by the fact of living in a small country with a need to reaffirm their linguistic 
variety, and in Mythistorema they found the drama needed to capture the difficult time 
of the civil strife encompassing Ireland. Heaney’s poem “To George Seferis in the Under- 
world’, published in the collection District and Circle in 2006,6? is a posthumous tribute 
and begins with a quotation from the end of Beaton’s acclaimed 2003 biography. The 
poem references asphodels and aspalathos, and Heaney also uses the Irish word seggans 
(a kind of wild iris), all of them flowers characteristic of Irish and Greek landscapes that 
were used in Heaney’s poem to champion the cause of his native dialect, in a continuous 
struggle for identity, as Seferis championed his native Greek. There are also references to 
black and white, light and shade, and the harshness of war. Heaney’s poetry is dense, 
suggestive and deep, similar to that of Seferis. The connection between Heaney and Sefe- 
ris may have stemmed from the Irish poet’s links with Princeton University, where he 
may have met Keeley and been introduced to the Greek poet’s oeuvre. Equally, his inter- 
est in Greek culture was considerable and he may have accessed Seferis’ work directly.^? 

In the case of Derek Mahon, however, the similarities may have more to do with the 
poetry of Eliot. Mahon’s poem dedicated to Seferis, ‘A disused shed in Co. Wexford’, 
included in his Collected Poems,” presents unexpected changes in emphasis. These con- 
stant changes of perspective are reminiscent of the many voices of Eliot’s poetry. The 
poem’s title is concrete yet anonymous, since the action is located in a southern county 
of Ireland, in a hidden and little identifiable place reminiscent of the hidden or mysteri- 
ous nature of Seferis’ Three Secret Poems. The epigraph is adapted from a line in Poem 
24 of Mythistorema, ‘Let us not forget them, the weak souls among the asphodels’, and 
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transmits the tragedy and drama of the historical moment. In addition, Mahon also uses 
the first person plural in the poem, which reflects the idea of collective consciousness 
and inevitably reminds us of Seferis who, from 1936 onwards, began to put aside the T 
in favour of a diachronic *we'. 

The poetry of the Irishman Louis MacNeice, a friend and contemporary of Sefe- 
ris,” has often been described as a reaction against darkness, suggesting a search for 
light, similar to the poetry of Seferis. In “Thalassa’, one of MacNeice's last poems, dated 
to approximately 1963,” there are certain allusions to Seferis, specifically to ‘Argo- 
nauts’ and also in his last poem ‘Ravenna’ the verse ‘the sea today is behind the scenes’ 
has an echo of Seferis’ Mythistorema. Although it is clear that Seferis and MacNeice, as 
members of the London literary circle of the time, knew each other and each other's 
work, there are only a few poems by MacNeice where any trace of Seferis is detectable. 
The rest of his poetry differs substantially from the Greek's, despite both poets having 
been substantially influenced by readings of Pound and Eliot. Regarding Seferis' poetry 
MacNeice was attracted by the images of voyage as well as by Seferis' lost, anonymous 
heroes. But the influence of Seferis on MacNeice has yet to be fully investigated. 

Derek Walcott, a native of St Lucia who writes in English, is a curious example of 
Seferis’ inspiration in the Caribbean islands. While no evident connection exists between 
the work of the two poets, we do know that Walcott has long been aware of the work of 
Seferis: Walcott’s 1981 poem ‘From this far"? was dedicated to Seferis. Moreover, 
George Kalogeris, a Greek poet and Walcott's student at Boston University, tells of hav- 
ing described for Walcott the effect of reading Seferis' poetry in Greek, since Walcott 
had only read it in translation. ”* In ‘From this far’ Walcott establishes a dialogue with 
Seferis and uses a Greek oil tanker at sea as a metaphor for the oneness of poetry in 
order to discuss the complex relationship between modern poetry and classical antiq- 
uity, whose difficult legacy Seferis strove to recover in his work. In Walcott's poem, the 
vessel becomes a cultural vehicle with a cargo of ‘marble heads’, through which the 
poetic imagination can bring even the dead gods back to life, while in Seferis’ poetry, 
marble statues and ruins symbolize those historical periods of Greek culture that cut 
across the present. As Walcott's poem progresses, the allusions to Seferis’ work become 
more concrete. In part IIT, Walcott writes, ‘I remember you holding a heavy marble 
head’, alluding to the third poem of Mythistorema, in which the line ‘I awoke with this 
marble head between my hands' symbolizes the cultural burden of classical antiquity in 
Greek literature. Years later, Walcott went on to pay tribute to Seferis again with the 
inclusion of an excerpt from Seferis’ ‘Upon a foreign verse’, in English, in the 
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programme presenting his play The Odyssey, which premiered at the Barbican Pit The- 
atre in 1993. 

These Irish and Caribbean poets whose own poetry was inspired by reading Seferis 
are clear evidence that Seferis’ traces spread far beyond his immediate circle of poet- 
translators, fellow writers and compatriots. The many poetic allusions to Seferis and the 
possible influence that his work has had on the poets mentioned above, as well as on 
other poets that may have escaped our study, are among the most revealing barometers 
of the Greek poet’s reception in the English-speaking world in general. 


Conclusions 


Foreign literary works translated into English account for less than 3% of the annual 
publishing output in English. Works translated from the original Greek are published 
by modest publishing houses specializing in small print-runs and aimed at a sophisti- 
cated, cosmopolitan audience. However, this proved no obstacle to modern Greece’s 
two most representative writers, Cavafy and Seferis, who forged close links with Britain 
and English literature. 

The British reception of Seferis’ work has evolved in its form. From the first transla- 
tion in 1938 until 1960, most of the translations were published in literary journals. 
After 1960, complete collections of his poems were published, although these were few 
in number. Since the turn of the century, many anthologies of poetry have included 
poems by Seferis. Before the poet’s death, the most comprehensive examples of his work 
in English were published by Bernard Spencer, Lawrence Durrell and Nanos Valaoritis 
(1948), Rex Warner (1960), and Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (1967). 

The British reception differs from other European receptions in that, in the United 
Kingdom, Seferis’ poetry was introduced on a personal level. His friends and acquain- 
tances at the British Council were fundamental for his reception in the English-speaking 
context. Seferis moved in British literary circles and was known to many British intellec- 
tuals and celebrated literary figures, who helped to diffuse his poetry throughout the 
English-speaking world. His English translators and editors were driven by quite differ- 
ent motives than those of other European models of reception, in France, Italy and 
Spain, for example. The political commitment of many British intellectuals to Greece, 
the socio-literary network that Seferis enjoyed, and the Modernist similarity of his 
poetry with that of Eliot, prepared the ground for the fruitful reception of Seferis’ work 
in English. 

Notably, the earliest versions of Seferis’ work in a European context were transla- 
tions into French. In 1937, Elli Lambridi published the first French translation of a Sefe- 
ris poem in the journal Revue Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques. A year later 
Samuel Baud-Bovy published a French version of ‘Argonauts’ in the journal L'Hellé- 
nisme Contemporain together with an article titled ‘Un poéte grec’, the original version 
of the article published in The Link. Moreover, in 1945 the first book of Seferis’ poems 
in French, translated by Robert Levesque, was published first by the French Institute in 
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Athens and, later that same year, by Icaros. The status of the French language as the 
gateway to the international intellectual market meant that the French versions afforded 
Seferis prestige and recognition among intellectuals and writers.” Nevertheless, it was 
the English translations of his work that would prove to have the greatest international 
impact. The consecration of a writer in the English capital is synonymous with literary 
authentication, global visibility and an international literary presence, given the size of 
the English linguistic area and the current dominant position of English. Both the French 
and the English translations contributed, in different ways, to the granting of the Nobel 
Prize. 

The early translations made by Nicholas Bachtin in 1938, Lawrence Durrell in 
1941, and Durrell in collaboration with Nanos Valaoritis and Bernard Spencer in 1948, 
the first versions to appear in English, were crucial elements in the reception of Seferis, 
the prestige of their authors proving an invaluable introduction to a British readership. 
These translators were moved by their friendship with the poet, and paved the way for 
the reception of his poetry in the United Kingdom. The similitude between Seferis’ 
poetry, particularly The King of Asine and Other Poems, and that of Eliot, together 
with his close acquaintance with many of the leading literary lights of the post-war 
period, afforded Seferis a wider acceptance than Yannis Ritsos or Odysseus Elytis at 
that time. Cultural ties between Greece and Britain were strongest during the 1940s and 
1950s, and some literary figures served at the British Council in Athens after the war, /* 
where they had the opportunity to meet Seferis. Subsequent translations by Rex Warner 
and by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard would immortalize him in the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

All of the foregoing, reinforced by the nominations of Maurice Bowra, Cecil Day- 
Lewis, Louis MacNeice and T. S. Eliot, among others, propelled Seferis toward his 
acceptance of the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1963. By means of the core language of 
English and the English-speaking context, his poetry was universalized and became 
known throughout Europe, eventually reaching even the most peripheral languages. 


75 For example, Philip Sherrard first encountered Seferis’ poetry in Levesque translation: see D. Sherrard 
(ed.), This Dialectic of Blood and Light: George Seferis — Philip Sherrard, An Exchange: 1947-1971 (Limni, 
Evia 2015) 55. 

76 The importance of the relationships forged within the framework of the British Council between Seferis 
and British poets is further analysed in P. Mackridge and D. Ricks (eds), The British Council and Anglo- 
Greek Literary Interactions, 1945-1955 (forthcoming). 
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In this paper it is argued that the proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike gives a practical example of the use to which the lessons in his work are to 
be put. It explores how Eustathios advertises himself as a skilful rhetorician and how he 
perceives the relationship between poet, commentator, and readers by examining four 
images that embellish the proem: Homeric poetry as the song of the Sirens, Homer as 
the Ocean and as a host, and the commentator as a cook. 
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Introduction 


Eustathios of Thessalonike (ca. 1115/20-1195/98) can safely be considered one of the 
most successful competitors in the intellectual arena of twelfth-century Byzantium, in 
which, among others, figures like John Tzetzes and Theodore Prodromos also competed.' 
Having completed the traditional enkyklios paideia, Eustathios started his career as an offi- 
cial in the imperial bureaucracy and a teacher in grammar and rhetoric. Over time he 
worked his way up to the position of paiotwp tæv pntópov, head of rhetoricians and offi- 
cial court orator under Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), and was eventually appointed 
archbishop of Thessalonike, the second city of the empire? A thorough familiarity with 


1 On the intellectual world of twelfth-century Byzantium, see e.g. A.P. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, 
Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985) 130-3; 220-30; P. 
Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 339-52. For an overview of 
Byzantine scholarship, see F. Pontani, ‘Scholarship in the Byzantine empire (529-1453)’, in F. Montanari, S. 
Matthaios, A. Rengakos (eds.), Brill's Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship, I (Leiden 2015) 297-455, 
here 385-393 on Eustathios. 

2 On Eustathios’ life and work, see e.g. P. Wirth, Eustathiana: Gesammelte Aufsätze zu Leben und Werk 
des Metropoliten Eustathios von Thessalonike (Amsterdam 1980); A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on 
Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984) 115-95; S. Schónauer, 
"Eustathios von Thessalonike: ein “fahrender Scholiast?”’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 97/1 (2004) 143-51. R. 
Browning, ‘Eustathios of Thessalonike revisited’, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 40 (1995) 83- 
90 presents a convenient introduction to Eustathios as an intellectual. 
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classical literature was imperative for anyone pursuing a career in the complex and sophis- 
ticated apparatus of imperial or patriarchal bureaucracy, and even more so for every intel- 
lectual aspiring to follow a career path similar to that of Eustathios and his fellow literati. 
It was necessary not only to have knowledge of the Hellenic heritage, but also to be able to 
put this knowledge to creative use in practice and prove oneself erudite, elegant, and elo- 
quent by weaving quotes from and allusions to classical authors into writings of one’s 
own.° 

In the proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad, Eustathios expresses the intention to 
cater to the needs of such intellectuals who are to write works of rhetorical prose.* He 
states that the Parekbolai provide them with useful thoughts, suitable words, and sol- 
emn gnomes to weave into their writings; draws attention to Homer’s admirable meth- 
ods and techniques for the rhetoricians to imitate; and discusses myths and historical 
accounts from which material can be drawn.? One of the many ways in which the Par- 
ekbolai cater to prose writers is manifest in the presence of numerous recommendations 
for the re-use of Homeric verses in specific contexts,? the practical use of which can be 
observed in Eustathios’ and his students’ oratory.’ In this paper, I will argue that the 
proem of the Parekbolai on tbe Iliad is a practical example of the kind of rhetorical writ- 
ing in which the lessons included in the Parekbolai are intended to result. In the proem, 
Eustathios employs four images with regard to Homer as a poet and himself as a com- 
mentator, presenting Homeric poetry as the song of the Sirens, Homer as an Ocean of 
learning and a host receiving his guests, and the commentator as a cook.® By means of 
these images, I will explore how Eustathios perceives the relationship between poet, 
commentator, and readership, while at the same time advertising himself as a skilful 
rhetorician. 


3 See E. Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike. Parekbolai on Homer's Odyssey 1-2. Proekdosis (diss. 
Uppsala 2014) 3*-26* for a discussion of Eustathios' Parekbolai from a social perspective. On the 
productive aim of the Byzantine study of classical literature, see e.g. H. Hunger, 'On the imitation 
(MIMH2IX) of antiquity in Byzantine literature’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23/24 (1969/70) 15-38; H. 
Hunger, ‘The classical tradition in Byzantine literature: the importance of rhetoric’, in M. Mullett and R. 
Scott (eds.), Byzantium and tbe Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981) 35-47; A. Kaldellis, ‘Classical 
scholarship in twelfth-century Byzantium', in Ch. Barber and D. Jenkins (eds., Medieval Greek 
Commentaries on the Nicomacbean Ethics (Leiden 2009) 17. 

4 A translation of the first part of the proem can be found in C. J. Herington, ‘Homer: a Byzantine 
perspective', Arion 8 (1969) 432-4. 

5 Eustathios, Parekbolai on the Iliad, ed. M.H.A.L.H. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi 
Thessalonicensis Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes ad fidem codicis Laurentiani editi, 4 vols. 
(Leiden 1971) I 2.27-36 (henceforth, Eust. in Il.). 

6 Onthis phenomenon, see R. Nünlist, Homer as a blueprint for speechwriters: Eustathius' commentaries 
and rhetoric', Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 52 (2012) 493-509. 

7 Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike, 39* -46*. 

8 The proem can be divided into three parts: (i) a defence of (the study of) Homer and Homeric poetry 
(Eust. in Il. 1.1-2.16); (ii) an introduction to the commentary (2.17-3.40), including programmatic 
statements on myth and allegory (3.13-34); (iii) an introduction to epic poetry, Homer, and the Iliad (3.41- 
5.27). The four images occur in the first and second part. 
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1. Homeric poetry as the song of Sirens 


The proem opens with a reference to the Sirens episode in Odyssey 12, in which it is 
related how Odysseus manages to pass by the island of the Sirens unharmed by their 
enchanting and wisdom-providing, yet fatal, song.” He blocks the ears of his compan- 
ions with wax, whereas he himself listens to the song while safely tied to the mast of the 
ship. Homeric poetry, Eustathios suggests in the first lines of his proem, is like this 
enchanting song of the Sirens: 


Tov Oprpov Xeiprjvov koAóv pv tows et Tig ATdo0XOITO THY &pyr|v Tj KNP@ Tas 
à&koàg &Aeupjápevog rj HAN’ ETEPAV tpanrópevoc, oc &v àmodqpoyr TO BéAyntpov. prj 
&ooxópevoc Sé, HAAG ià Tig Qsc &xeivrg EADOv, ook &v, olua, OTE TApPEAON 
padi, ei Kai MOAAG Seopa Katéxou, obce to peAOóv ein dv edyapic.'° 


Perhaps it would be good if someone kept clear of Homer’s Sirens to begin with, 
by blocking his ears with wax or by steering another course, in order to escape 
the spell. But suppose he did not keep away, but made his way through that 
singing, he would not at all, I think, easily disregard it, even though many bonds 
bound him, nor would he, when he has disregarded it, be graceful." 


After Homer the Sirens were frequently used in literature and art, sometimes with posi- 
tive connotations as representations of wisdom and beauty in speech, at other times 
with negative undertones as symbols of the dangers of sensual pleasure. '? Especially rel- 
evant to the current context is the reception of the Sirens in the ancient debate on the 
role of poetry in education, a role that was criticized by Plato, mainly because of the fic- 
tionality and frivolity of its mythical components. '? In response to Plato's criticism of 


9 Homer, Odyssey 12.158-200. 

10 Eust. in I]. 1.2-5. 

11 In a forthcoming article on Leo the Philosopher, Emilie van Opstall discusses this passage and especially the 
problematic expression oce ... &v ebyapic (E. M. van Opstall, ‘Balancing on the tightrope of paganism: Leo the 
Philosopher', Y. Durbec, D. Pralon, F. Trajber (eds.), Traditions épiques et poésie épigrammatique. Présence des 
épopées archaiques dans les épigrammes grecques et latines (forthcoming) n. 43. I am very grateful to Emilie van 
Opstall for giving me the opportunity to exchange ideas on this difficult passage and to read the forthcoming 
article, and for providing me with relevant bibliographical references. 

12 On the reception of the Sirens in literature and art, see e.g. H. Rahner, Griechische Mythen in christlicher 
Deutung (Darmstadt 1957); S. Wedner, Tradition und Wandel im allegorischen Verständnis des 
Sirenenmythos : ein Beitrag zur Rezeptionsgeschichte Homers (Frankfurt am Main 1994); J. Leclercq-Marx, 
La Sirène dans la pensée et dans l'art de l'Antiquité et du Moyen-Age. Du mythe païen au symbole chrétien 
(Brussels 1997). See Van Opstall, ‘Balancing on the tightrope of paganism: Leo the Philosopher’, for another 
Byzantine example of the reception of the image of the Sirens and further references. 

13 Eg. Plato, Republic 376e-398b9; 595-608b10. On Plato's criticism and its reception, see e.g. S. 
Weinstock, ‘Die platonische Homerkritik und ihre Nachwirkung’, Philologus 82 (1927) 121-53; P. Murray, 
Plato on Poetry: Ion; Republic 376e-398b9; Republic 595-608b10 (Cambridge 1996). On the debate on 
poetry, see e.g. Th. F. Gould, The Ancient Quarrel between Poetry and Philosophy (Princeton, N.J. 1990); 
M. Edmundson, Literature against Philosophy, Plato to Derrida: a Defence of Poetry (Cambridge 1995). 
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poetry, many attempts were made to reconcile poetry and education, a well-known 
example of which is Plutarch’s ‘How the Young Man Should Study Poetry’. Plu- 
tarch admits that poetry may contain disturbing and misleading elements, but 
argues that, at the same time, it includes material that is pleasant and nourishing 
for the youthful mind. He presents his addressees with a choice between two 
approaches towards poetry: to block the ears of the young with wax and steer 
another course in order to avoid poetry altogether, or to guide and guard their 
reading of poetry by tying them to the mast of reason in order to protect them 
from being carried away by pleasure.'* It is the second option that is preferred by 
Plutarch, who sets forth a way of safely reading poetry in the remainder of his 
essay. Plutarch's essay served as a source of inspiration for the programmatic trea- 
tise on studying ancient literature by Basil of Caesarea. In Basil's view, too, 
poetry contains a mixture of good and potentially harmful material. It is the deeds 
of virtuous men presented in poetry that one should study and imitate, whereas 
one should block one's ears with wax as Odysseus did whenever poetry speaks of 
evil deeds. '° 

Eustathios revives the debate on the problematic status of poetry at the outset of his 
proem and presents the same two options as Plutarch and Basil: you can either choose 
to avoid listening to the Sirens and reading Homeric poetry altogether by blocking your 
ears or steering another course, or you can make your way through the Sirens’ singing 
and read Homeric poetry, the option which is of course preferred by the author of mon- 
umental commentaries on both the Iliad and Odyssey. Yet Eustathios warns those who 
decide on the second option: it is difficult as well as undesirable to travel through the 
Sirens’ singing without paying heed; only if you pay proper attention to their song will 
you leave as a graceful or elegant (edyapic) person. I interpret this warning as a recom- 
mendation for the serious study of Homeric poetry: only the person who pays 
proper attention when reading Homer and is willing to learn from it, will in the end 
become graceful, knowing how to use Homeric poetry in a manner that proves him to 
be educated and eloquent. The reference to the Odyssey at the beginning of the proem 
serves as a lecon par l'exemple of such an eloquent and erudite use of Homeric poetry 
and gives a practical example of what the reader can learn not simply from reading 
Homeric poetry, but from studying Homeric poetry with the help of Eustathios' 
Parekbolai. 

Eustathios’ allegorical interpretation of the Sirens episode in the Parekbolai on the 
Odyssey sheds further light on the implications of this image regarding the relations of 


14 Plutarch, How the Young Man Should Study Poetry (de audiendis poetis), 15C-D. 

15 Basil, Address to Young Men on Reading Greek Literature (ad adolescentes de legendis libris gentilium). 
16 Basil, Address to Young Men on Reading Greek Literature 4.3-11. It is remarkable that Basil changes 
the image and has Odysseus block his own ears instead of those of his companions. On this change see Van 
Opstall, ‘Balancing on the tightrope of paganism: Leo the Philosopher’, n. 45; A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in 
Byzantium: the Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge 
2007) 164-5. 
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poet, commentator, and readership.'’ Like Plutarch, Eustathios interprets Odysseus as 
the ideal philosopher, whose philosophical knowledge provides him with the steadfast- 
ness — represented by the ropes by which Odysseus is tied to the mast - that is required 
to listen to and enjoy the Sirens’ song/poetry without any serious risks. In Eustathios' 
view, Odysseus is a true politikos philosophos, who combines theory and practice by 
putting his theoretical knowledge to good use for the sake of his fellow citizens.!^ The 
song of Sirens/poetry is a source of such theoretical knowledge (8ewpica), from which the 
philosopher should take what he needs in order to enrich his own learning (Aóyoc) in 
form and content, as a result becoming a Siren himself.'? He should not stay with the 
Sirens and linger in the realm of theoretical knowledge longer than necessary, but pro- 
ceed to action. While Odysseus is the ideal philosopher, his comrades are inferior souls 
who have not yet reached the highest level of philosophical education. Since they are 
unable to resist the allure of the Sirens' song/poetry, their ears need to be blocked with 
wax, that is to say, with the philosophical lessons of the ideal philosopher. 

In his interpretation of the Sirens episode, Eustathios further argues that Homer 
himself draws a parallel between the song of the Sirens and his own poetry, with their 
twofold aim of teaching and giving pleasure as the common denominator.*° This paral- 
lel invites us to connect the image in the proem with the positions of Eustathios as a 
commentator/teacher and his readers, who are to read Homeric poetry with the help of 
the Parekbolai. If Homer is the Sirens, Eustathios is Odysseus: he is the perfect intellec- 
tual who is able to read Homeric poetry without being swept away by its enchanting 
beauty. He has gained knowledge by listening to Homer's Sirens and puts this knowl- 
edge to good use by transferring it to his readers. In the proem of the Parekbolai on the 
Iliad, Eustathios states that he produced the work not for the learned (Adytoc) man, 
since for such a man, equal to Eustathios in learning, the Parekbolai have nothing new 
to offer. Instead, he aims at the beginning student, and at anyone who is educated but 


17 Eustathios, Parekbolai on the Odyssey, ed. J. G. Stallbaum, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis 
Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam ad fidem exempli Romani editi, II (Leipzig 1825-26) 1706.24-1711.9 
(henceforth, Eust. in Od.). 

18 Eustathios speaks about the politikos philosophos in 1708.18-24. On the politikos philosophos, see e.g. 
Hermeias, Scholia in Plato's Phaedrus, ed. P. Couvreur, Hermeias von Alexandrien. In Platonis Phaedrum 
scholia (Paris 1901) 221.9-24; Joannes Siceliotes, Commentary on Hermogenes’ On Types of Style, ed. C. 
Walz, Rhetores Graeci, VI (Stuttgart 1834) 376.1-17. 

19 Eust. in Od. 1708.36-50; Eustathios lists encomia (&yxójuo), historical accounts (ioroptou), stories of old 
(xcAouoi AOyou), narratives (cvyypox«oí), the composition of myth and of other things (cvvOrqkou jió0cv tõv 
te &AAwv), and all other things that are elevated in a philosophical way (6001 quUAocógog &v&yovrou) as the 
components of this theoretical knowledge. Philosophy and rhetoric seem to be closely connected in 
Eustathios’ view. Cf. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, 331-4, where the close 
relationship of rhetoric and philosophy in twelfth-century Byzantium is discussed. See S. Papaioannou, 
Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge 2013) 26-50, on Psellos’ insistence on 
the mixture of philosophy with rhetoric, and 245-6 for its reception in the twelfth century. 

20 Eust. in Od. 1708.64-1709.6; on the goal of poetry, cf. Eust. in Od. 1710.67 and the proem of the 
Parekbolai on the Odyssey 1379.25-7. 
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needs a reminder - the intermediate reader so to speak.*' These less experienced readers 
need guidance in order to safely read Homeric poetry and be enriched by the knowledge 
inherent in it, guidance that is provided by the philosopher Eustathios in his Parekbolai. 
He will show his readers how to enjoy Homeric poetry and move on to the study of 
other authors with more knowledge than before. 


2. Homer as water-providing Ocean 


Moving from the enchanting beauty of Homer’s poetry to the great authority of The 
Poet, Eustathios compares Homer to the Ocean, which surrounds the earth and pro- 
vides all rivers, springs, and wells with water:** 


¿E Oxeavod pév yap MoTapol MÉVTEG, MNyai NOAL, PpEATA MAVTA KATH TOV 

náa Adyov: č ‘Opnpov 4é, ei Kai pr] noa, modà yobv xapevoéppevos toic 
E i +2 

copoic Adyou £ripporj.^? 


For from the Ocean arise all rivers, all springs, all wells, according to the old 
saying; and from Homer, if not the whole, at least much of the stream of 
learning flowed to the wise men. 


The ‘old saying’ to which Eustathios refers is in fact a passage from the Iliad, which 
makes it into another leçon par l'exemple of how to use Homeric poetry in writings of 
one’s own.** The image of Homer as Ocean was commonly used in antiquity and beyond 
to express the relationship between Homer and later authors: just as the Ocean provides 
all rivers etc. with water, so does Homer provide all authors after him with learning. Dio- 
nysios of Halikarnassos, for instance, argues that Homer's style has the perfect mixture of 
harsh and elegant elements, to which the style of all later authors is inferior. In his view, 
Homer is the summit on which everyone's gaze should be fixed and, in Homer's own 
words, the Ocean from which all rivers, the entire sea, all springs, and all wells have their 
water.” In his treatise On the sublime, Pseudo-Longinos expresses the relationship of 
Homer and later authors in terms of a spring (vào) from which among others, but first 


21 Eust. in Il. 2.21-3. I distinguish between three groups of readers, contrary to Kaldellis' interpretation, 
which distinguishes between two groups, uneducated and educated. Consequently, I disagree with Kaldellis' 
view that Eustathios' statement is charged with irony: Kaldellis argues that Eustathios negates the first claim 
that his work is not useful for the learned man by later arguing that it may serve as a reminder for those who 
already studied Homer. See Kaldellis, ‘Classical scholarship’, 34-5. 

22 On the Ocean surrounding the earth, see e.g. Eust. in Il. 514.33-43. 

23 Eust. in I]. 1.9-11. 

24 Homer, Iliad 21.194-6: [...] Okeavoio, / 2 ob nep n&vrec notapoi Kal zoo 00000 / Kai rt&coa kprjvoa 
kai ppeiata pakpà vaovow: 

25 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, On Literary Composition (de compositione verborum) 24.4, quoting 
Homer, Iliad 21.195-6. 
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and foremost, Plato drew.^ In the same treatise he also compares Homer to an Ocean, 
although in a different context: in his old age, with his talents waning, the poet is like an 
Ocean retreating into itself and laying quiet within its own confines.”’ 

In Eustathios’ own time, the image is repeatedly employed by John Tzetzes, for 
instance in his Allegories on the Iliad. In the prolegomena of this work, Tzetzes states 
that he was commissioned to make accessible and passable for everyone the ‘great and 
deep Ocean of Homer, which tightly binds in a circle the whole world around’ (tov péyav 
tov Ba0bv óoxeavóv ‘Oprpov, / tóv zt&oav mEeplo~iyyovtat KUKA® trjv oikovpévnv). In the 
same prolegomena he designates the poet as ‘the all-wise Homer, the sea of learning, 
albeit filled with nectar, not salt water’ (ó “Opnpos 6 x&vooqoc, 1) 060.4660a tæv Aóyov, / 
TANV yépuovca Tob véktapoc, où% &Auópov 686ov).^? Eustathios presents Homer as the 
Ocean not only in the proem of the Parekbolai on tbe Iliad, but also in the proem on the 
otherwise lost commentary on Pindar, where he argues that the small streams of lyric 
poetry remain far from the great ocean of Homeric poetry"? Also worth mentioning is 
the proem of the Parekbolai on the Odyssey, which resembles the proem of the Parekbo- 
lai on the Iliad in rhetorical refinement and partly addresses the same topics. As in the 
proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad, in the Parekbolai on tbe Odyssey Eustathios argues 
that even though the subject matter of the Odyssey, strictly speaking, concerns only the 


adventures of Odysseus, Homer still managed to make it into a great poem.” 


O Ò GAAG vato. Kai rotta. MOAAG texvooógievoc trjv otevrjv &cpostóv THIS TOD 
BiBAiov mepiteteiag eopóvor zpóc medida Aoyoypouploc eEioyvoe, Kal coc ek 
xewappodoucg Atpddoc, MANPovtacg pytopeiag eEEPpevoe motapovs, OmoOIoL 
oùyýkiota xai trjv Duda meptrAyvaovow. ei kai tis TYoAcos, ó eite Aapioootoc 
eite Maxedav eite Kai Gppa, Aeujvóptav oiov éxel Katayvobs tod momtiKOD 
‘Oxeavod, OxXETHYyNOE ployayKeiac tóc õiknv, ot£AouG WoTEP tiva Tj rota và nap 


&avro.?! 


26 Pseudo-Longinos, On the Sublime 13.3. 

27 Longinos, On the Sublime 9.13. More examples of the same imagery are collected by F. Williams, 
Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo. A commentary (Oxford 1978) 85-9, 98-9; W. Bühler, Beitrüge zur 
Erklärung der Schrift vom Erbabenen (Göttingen 1964) 64-5. 

28 Tzetzes, Allegories on the Iliad, ed. J.F. Boissonade, Tzetzae allegoriae Iliadis (Paris 1851) Prolegomena 51- 
2. The phrase 6 “Opnpos 6 n&voogos, fj 060 xoc« tõv Aóycov is repeated in Chiliades, ed. P.L.M. Leone, Ioannis 
Tzetzae historiae (Naples 1968) 13.620. Cf. Tzetzes Allegories on the Iliad 16.116; 20.35; 21.107. On the image 
of Homer as the Ocean in Tzetzes and Eustathios, cf. P. Cesaretti, Allegoristi di Omero a Bisanzio: ricerche 
ermeneutiche, XI-XII secolo (Milan 1991) 181; 188-9; 214-5. See I. Nilsson, "Words, water, and power: 
literary fountains and metaphors of patronage in eleventh and twelfth-century Byzantium’, in B. Shilling and P. 
Stephenson (eds.), Fountains and Water Culture in Byzantium (Cambridge 2016) for water images concerning 
the rhetoricians' streams of words in return for the patrons' streams of gold. 

29 Eustathios, Proem of the Parekbolai on Pindar, ed. A. Kambylis, Eustathios von Thessalonike, 
Prooimion zum Pindarkommentar (Gottingen 1991) section 2.2. 

30 Eustathios makes the same point in the proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad: Eust. in Il. 4.46-5.7. 

31 Eust. in Od. 1379.46-50. Text and translation are quoted from Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike. See 
also the commentary on this passage by F. Pontani, ‘Il proemio al "Commento all'Odissea" di Eustazio di 
Tessalonica’, Bollettino dei Classici III, 21 (2000) 28-32. 
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However by devising these and many similar things Homer was able to expand 
the narrow path provided by the basic change of events in the book into a plain 
of story writing and caused rivers to overflow with rhetoric as though from a 
swollen stream, the very same kind of rivers that surround also the Iliad in 
particular. And if a certain Timolaos, either from Larissa or Macedonia or 
both, seems to have accused this poetic Ocean for lacking water and irrigated 
it by ditches as in a place where waters meet, his own additions were but drops 
of spittle or snot. 


In Eustathios’ view, Homer expanded the fabula by adding additional episodes, as 
examples of which he lists Telemachos’ journey, the long conversation at the banquet of 
the Phaiakians, and the episode in Eumaios’ hut, in which Odysseus tells his servant 
many lies.** These and similar episodes, noted throughout both Parekbolai, make the 
Odyssey as well as the Iliad into a river overflowing with rhetoric.’ There is therefore 
no point in carrying more water to the sea. Timolaos’ attempt to do so by making an 
Iliad in which each Homeric line was followed by one of his own, is nothing more than 
adding drops to the great poetic Ocean.** For Eustathios, Homer is the ‘teacher of every 
art of learning, from which all rivers and all fountains of learned methods lead as 
though from an Ocean’ (6 z&orng tijg év Aóyowg t£yvng xaOnyntüc, ££ ob olé tivos 
Qkeavod m&vtec nocojoi Kai Teo Aoywóv peðóðov myai).*° It is interesting to note 
that Eustathios here attributes to Homer all learning, every type without exception, 
whereas in the proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad as quoted above (see p. 6) he 
expresses a reservation: it is not all, but much of the stream of learning that originates 
from Homer the Ocean. This reservation may hint at that other important source of 
wisdom, the Holy Scripture as a source of Christian learning. 


3. Homer as a host at a banquet of learning 


In various places in the Parekbolai Eustathios presents Homer as a host arranging abun- 
dant banquets for his guests, that is to say, his readers, to dine on. He is a ‘versatile ban- 
queter for his attentive listeners’ (xotíAoc...toic PaKpocpoot dSattaAebs), who provides 
‘those who are eager to learn with a varied full banquet’ (noxiànv Kai adtdc tavdatotav 
toic ~PtAopabéctv).*° In the proem of the Parekbolai on the Iliad Homer is presented as a 
host who not only feeds his guests but also offers them a place to stay: 


32 Eust. in Od. 1379.41-6. 

33 Cf. e.g. Eust. in Il. 225.17-22; 409.21-25; 652.13-4. 

34 Cf. Suda, ed. A Adler (Leipzig 1928-38) t 626; Pontani, ‘Il proemio al “Commento all’Odissea”’, 29-31. 
35 Eust. in Od. 1379.61. Cf. Pontani, ‘Il proemio al "Commento all'Odissea", 34-5. 

36 Eust. in Il. 244.30 and 942.39 respectively. Cf. Eust. in Il. 1.8; 665.10. 
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ovdeic yobv obe TOV TH &vo nepiepyodtopévov OUTE THV epi PLOLV OTE THV repli 
Oos 0008’ arrdc Tdv mEpi Adyous éEwteptkovcs, óxotoug &v sini] tic, TApHAVE trv 
‘Opnpuchy oxnviyy dEevay@yntoc, GAAG mkvtEs nap’ ADT KaTéAVOMY, oi HEV SG 
Kal ói&yetv Tap’ HLTH HEXPL TEAOUS kai TOV AVTOD GLOOITIOV KMOTPEPEDOALL, oi 
dé dote xpeiav amomAnoat tiva Kal ovveloeveyKetv ¿ë avToD TH Aóyo TL 
xpriowov.?? 


Thus, no one of those who investigated the things above, nor of those who 
investigated nature, or ethics, or pagan literature in general, whatever kind one 
would mention, passed by Homer's tent without being welcomed as a guest, 
but they all lodged with him, some to stay with him until the very end and to 
live off his banquets, others to fulfil a need and to gain something useful from 
him for their own work. 


The parallel between banquets and literature, between the host and the author, is often 
drawn by authors before Eustathios, a well-known example of which can be found in 
Athenaios' Deipnosophistai, an important source for Eustathios’ Parekbolai. One of the 
learned banqueters states that Aischylos designated his tragedies as nothing but ‘the left- 
overs of Homer's great dinners’ (repé&yn...tóv 'Oprjpov peyoAov 8eízvov).?? Similar imag- 
ery can be found in Old Testament wisdom tradition, in which it is Wisdom personified 
who hosts a banquet of knowledge, as is for instance the case in Proverbs 9, where Wis- 
dom calls the ignorant to eat the food and drink the wine at her banquet of learning. ?? 
Homer's banquet consists of the many useful things to be found in his poetry, as a result 
of which he is 6 tij copiac «póquioc, which may be interpreted both passive and 
active here: Homer both is fed by wisdom with the result that he becomes wise himself 
and in his turn is able to feed others with his wisdom. 

As Homer's guests Eustathios expressly mentions astronomers, physicists, and ethi- 
cal philosophers, completing his list with all authors of pagan literature without further 
specification. With astronomy, physics, and ethics as the three traditional parts of phi- 
losophy, this list basically divides Homer's guests into philosophers and other authors, 
with the philosophers receiving most emphasis. If we think back to Eustathios' allegori- 
cal interpretation of the Sirens episode as discussed in Section 1, this centrality of philos- 
ophy comes as no surprise: it is especially theoretical knowledge that can be gained from 
Homer's Sirens, which is to be put to good use by the philosopher. In the light of the 
same allegorical interpretation, it is likely that Eustathios prefers the second option pre- 
sented in the image of the host, i.e. to take something useful from Homer for writings of 
one's own and move on, rather than to stay with the poet for the rest of one's life. The 


37 Eust. in Il. 1.11-17. 

38 Athenaios, The Learned Banqueters (Deipnosophistai) 8.347e. 

39 On Old Testament wisdom tradition see e.g. K.G. Sandelin, Wisdom as Nourisher: a Study of an Old 
Testament Theme, its Development witbin Early Judaism and its Impact on Early Christianity (Abo 1986); 
J. E. MacKinlay, Gendering Wisdom tbe Host: Biblical Invitations to Eat and Drink (Sheffield 1996). 

40 Eust. in Il. 1.42. 
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philosopher should not linger in the realm of theoretical knowledge, but put the 
acquired knowledge into practice. 

Eustathios extends the image of a host receiving his guests to himself and his Parek- 
bolai. In the second part of the proem, which provides an introduction to the content 
and method of the Parekbolai,*' Eustathios states that his work provides the readers 
with many useful things, as do the Homeric epics. He indicates that he has not presented 
this material as one continuous exegesis, but as individual units that can be studied 
separately: 


TLPOG SE toic GAAOIC OLSE EKTETATAL TO TpPOKEipEVvOV épyov eic ëv POG Kai opa 
KATH OvvEXELAV KSLAOTATOV, tva TH AKSLAKOMW &rokvain TOV EvTLYYAVOVTa Kat 
SvoevpeEtov £yr] TO KATHALHA, HAA’ EKAOTOV TOV XYPNOILOV KAO’ AUTO iðig keita 
Kai TepaTwVEVTOS AUVTOD peróaots oc ë ónopyric emi Etepov ytverou. Kai OVTWS 
6 &ià TOD cvyypóppoctoc TOLTOD épyópevogc ovyvà otov KATAALOV KVATALETAL. 


In addition to the other things, the present work has not been spun out as one 
web or body in a continuous sequence," in order not to wear out the reader 
by its uninterruptedness and not to provide a lodging that is difficult to find 
(Svoevpetov tò Katé&Avpa), but every useful thing stands apart, on its own, and 
the transition from something that is finished off to something else is as if 
starting afresh. Thus, the person who goes through this book often takes rest 
as if lodging (kotoA oov). 


Rather than an elaborate exegesis (mAateia é&tyynoic), the arrangement of Eustathios’ 
Parekbolai is like a selection of useful things, arranged in a convenient order (óc èv 
é&kAoyfj Kate ákoAovO(av evobvOetov).** The division of the work in separate units 
allows the reader an occasional breathing space and makes it possible to take a break 
every now and then, after which it feels as if starting anew. In the proem on the Parek- 
bolai of the Odyssey the advantages of the ‘parekbolic’ design are formulated more 
explicitly: 


gota dé piv Kavtab0a we Kai év TH Mós tic petaxetptoews 1 mpo ov Kata 
eEtyynow s GAAoIs &g£Anoev, KAA KAT’ EKAOYTV TOV xprjoipov coi £xvtpéyovot 
kai prj év evyxepei Exovow eavtobcs emagleval TH TÅG MoUoews MAdTEL 


oxoAaitepov.** 


41 See n. 8 above. 

42 Cf. Pseudo-Hermogenes, On Invention 3.13, where it is recommended that the proofs (ényetprjpata) 
used in a speech be connected in order for ‘the speech to become one web and body’ (6oc ëv 6 Aóyoc 
yévrtoa kal oðpa). 

43 Eust. in Il. 3.1-5. The explicit rejection of the method of exegesis might be intended as a sneer at Tzetzes, 
who designates his commentary on the Iliad as é&jynoic. Eustathios makes the same point in the proem of 
the Parekbolai on the Odyssey. See Eust. in Od. 1380.11-3 (quoted below) with Pontani, ‘Il proemio al 
“Commento all’Odissea”’, 41. 

44 Eust. in Od. 1380.11-3 (text and translation from Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike). 
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Here (sc. in the Parekbolai on the Odyssey), just as in the Iliad, our method of 
handling the subject will not be through exegesis, which others have concerned 
themselves with, but through collecting useful passages for those who run 
through the work and cannot easily permit themselves to go in a leisurely way 
into the breadth of the poem. 


The Parekbolai, then, are presented as a useful and efficient tool for those who are 
competing in the intellectual arena, as a reference work that can be conveniently con- 
sulted by anyone in need of a learned quotation or eloquent allusion, to be used 
either with or without the text of the Iliad in hand.** Speaking in terms of the image 
of the host, the design of the Parekbolai on tbe Iliad prevents the work from becom- 
ing a lodging that is difficult to find (Svoevpetov tò katáňvpa) and enables the reader 
to take a rest from time to time as if lodging (kataAbwv) as the commentator's guest. 
In other words, like the men lodging with Homer, Eustathios presents his readers as 
lodging with him, suggesting that the Parekbolai are a source of learning, too. Those 
who study the Parekbolai will obtain a share of wisdom, like Homer's readers 
obtained from Homer. 


4. The commentator and the poet as cooks 


In a famous passage in the Gorgias, Plato draws an analogy between rhetoric and cook- 
ery, arguing that neither can be called an ‘art’ (téyvn); they are instead mere ‘practices’ 
(&preipton) falling under the category of ‘flattery’ (koAoxeía).^? Despite the derogatory 
context in which the parallel occurs in the Gorgias, after Plato it became a literary topos 
to speak of the composition of literature, whether rhetorical or poetical, in terms of 
cookery, with the author as a cook preparing the food of his writings.” In the introduc- 
tory epistle of the Parekbolai on Dionysios Periegetes, Eustathios presents himself as 
having mixed a crater of wine, and as serving his addressee, John Doukas, the marrow 
scraped from Dionysios’ poetical bone.*® In the proem of the Parekbolai on tbe Iliad 
Eustathios compares his own efforts to the activities of cooks. Imagining that there is 
someone who accuses him of merely collecting older material without contributing any- 
thing new, Eustathios stresses the merits of his work: 


45 Eust. in Il. 2.40-2 (on using the Parekbolai either with or without the Iliad). 

46 Plato, Gorgias 462c-463b. 

47 On the preparation and consumption of food as a metaphor for composing and reading literature in 
ancient literature and criticism, see E. Gowers, The Loaded Table: Representations of Food in Roman 
Literature (Oxford 1993) for a useful introduction and further references. For Byzantine literature, see F. 
Kolovou, ‘Die Rezeption der Platonischen Opsopoiia in der byzantinischen Literatur’, in M. Hinterberger 
and E. Schiffer (eds.), Byzantinische Sprachkunst (Berlin 2007) 181-93; for Eustathios, see F. Kolovou, Die 
Briefe des Eustathios von Thessalonike: Einleitung, Regesten, Text, Indizes (Munich 2006) 57* -73*. 

48 Eustathios, Parekbolai on Dionysios Periegetes, ed. K. Müller, Geographi Graeci minores II (Paris 1861) 
epist. 85-7. 
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ov yp 62 avareceiv OvdE Viv TOV &koboavra Tois MAAMLOIC rji&c Kal EV TOUTOLG 
akodovbeiv, óc SUVATOV OV kai ADTOV EkelBEV và TOLADTA EpavioacBal. TPaTOV 
Hév yap, koaOómep toic payelpevovol x&pic, OÙ% STL TÈ pT] OvTA SaLTPELOUOLY, 
GAN’ OTL TH ELITOVOS EXOVTA TOD ovvayayeiv ALTO! &yeipavreg eic £v napéðevto, 
obto xai piv gotar TL xé&piroc, StL móvov diya oi mepituyÓvreg EXOVOL 
zoAAayó0ev émiovvay0ev TO CHTOLpEVOV. elta, ei xod &yépoyóv TL xod yaŭpov ó 
Aóyogc Exel, ObK oióo, e pr] TIVES TOV óxovoOpov póAiG MEpITbYXOLEV éketvotc, ¿ë 
Ov TOAAG tv éevtadOa rjp&viocoa. ei SE TL év Stapdpoisg Kal x pooerwevór]tau, 
avtd, qaot, Seige.” 


Also now, however, it is not necessary for the one who has heard that we 
follow the example of the ancients also in these things (i.e. in allegorical 
interpretation) to lose interest, as if it is possible also for him to collect for 
himself such things from there. For firstly, exactly as there is gratitude for 
cooks not because they prepare things that did not exist before, but because 
they have put together into one things that are toilsome to bring together, 
having gathered them together themselves, so too will there be some gratitude 
for us, because without toil the readers have at their disposal what they seek, 
gathered together from many sources. Next, - even though the statement 
contains something arrogant and haughty - I think some somewhat dull 
people could hardly read those works from which much of the information 
here provided is collected. But if in other places something is invented in 
addition, it will, they say, be self-evident. 


Cooks receive appreciation for bringing together ingredients into one delicious dish - 
ingredients that are not always easy to find - rather than creating new things from 
scratch. The same holds for commentators: Eustathios should be appreciated for pre- 
senting the reader with material gathered together from many sources and conveniently 
arranged in one work. At the risk of sounding arrogant, he underlines both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the passage quoted that we must not think that it would be possi- 
ble for just anyone to find and understand the sources that he consulted. In other 
words, only someone as learned and as acquainted with the ancient sources as he is 
would be able to produce such a commentary. Thanks to Eustathios' efforts, the reader 
effortlessly has at hand all he needs when studying the Iliad. 

To acknowledge that much of the material is derived from older sources is not to say 
that nothing new can be found in the Parekbolai. Making use of an old proverb, Eustathios 
argues that the work itself will show his own contributions. In Plato's Theaetetus Socrates 
employs the same proverb, viz. avt6 8e(£e (‘the event itself will show’), with regard to 
the search for the definition of knowledge: only through searching for it can Socrates and 
Theaetetus in the end be successful in finding it. An ancient scholion on this passage 
in Plato is particularly helpful for understanding the meaning of the proverb. It explains 


49 Eust. in Il. 3.34-41. 
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that ‘owdt6 eiker was the answer given by a man who led the way through a river, when he 
was asked whether the water was deep: ‘the event itself will show,’ that is to say, ‘we’ll find 
out by trying.” With the proverb, then, Eustathios says in fact that anyone who wishes to 
find out what he himself contributed, should read the Parekbolai, while he at the same 
time rhetorically embellishes his proem by weaving in a proverb. 

Whereas in the proem Eustathios as a commentator is compared to a cook, 
throughout the Parekbolai Homer is repeatedly presented as a cook, with his poems as 
delicious dishes. The Iliad is like an admirable banquet of rhetoric (O@avpaciav otav 
Saitarovpyiav pnropsíac), while the Odyssey is still a rich dish (kapókeupo), even 
though it is made of ‘the leftovers of the Iliad’ (tà tijg Du&6oc éAAcippora), since the 
poet, as it were, completes the story of the Iliad by relating events such as the scheme of 
the wooden horse and the death of Achilles.” Homer used various poetical techniques 
as the spices (&ptbpata or rjóoopoo) of his delicious dishes, to which Eustathios draws 
attention throughout the Parekbolai. Examples of such spices are similes, jests, and his- 
torical accounts about events that happened before the period of Achilles’ wrath, which 
may take the form of old Nestor's memories.°* These spices yield various favourable 
results, of which Eustathios lists several examples in his notes on the battle scene of 
Iliad 5.?? 


IIo:ei 68 vaÓto koi mzvxvoic ioropiouc APTVEL TOV TOMOV TODTOV pa xoi TOUG 
&kpoatàs &véyov eic toAvpóOeiav, as Kal Ev AAO TOMOLG, kal TOLG &piotéac 
TOv Ayav oepvbvov, cc aEtoAdywv Tpócov nzeptywopévouc, kai tr]v zxoínotv 
KATATOMKIAAwV, kai TO UATLOV dé Tic Óu]yrosog &viotóv eig yopyótna TH 
TOAPELTAOKT TOV iotoptóv, Kai EXUTOV 08 Setkvbav £v iotopiaic MoALISptiv. TOUTO 
5é Kai GAAaXod rooz £v TOAAOIC TOMOIG 6i tàs CATES aitiac.>* 


He (sc. the poet) creates these things and seasons (&ptvet) this place with 
numerous historical accounts, while at the same time bringing the listeners to 
much learning, as he does in other places, too, and exalting the chiefs of the 
Achaeans, because they prevail over Trojans of note, as well as bringing 


50 Plato, Theaetetus 200e with Scholia Vetera on Plato’s Theaetetus, ed. W. C. Greene, Scholia Platonica 
(Haverford, Pennsylvania 1938) 200e: rapopia: 6 tov notapòv koOrnyobpevoc, coro Sei€er. Eni TOV èk TIS 
TEÍPAG ywookopévov. KATLOVIWV YAP TLVWV eic TOTAPOV MPOG TO Ótepéoau, rjperó Tig TOV TpONYoUpeEvov el 
Bá00c ëxor Td HSwp: ó Sé pr ‘abtd eiker. I owe this reference to Kolovou, Die Briefe des Eustathios von 
Thessalonike, 61* n. 64. For further references, see A. Kambylis, Eustathios über Pindars 
Epinikiendichtung: ein Kapitel der klassischen Philologie in Byzanz (Göttingen 1991) 104 n. 374. 

51 Eust. in Il. 829.48; Eust. in Od. 1380.10. For references to further examples of the image of dining and 
cookery in the Parekbolai on the Iliad, see Van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis 
Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes ad fidem codicis Laurentiani editi, II (Leiden 1976) XXVII, 
esp. n. 7 and 9. 

52 Simile: Eust. in Il. 1088.47-8, 1271.21; jests: 1084.9-11; historical accounts: 532.33, 717.45-6; taking 
the form of Nestor's memories: 100.29-32; 769.62-3. 

53 Homer, Iliad 5.36-83. 

54 Eust. in Il. 522.44-523.1. 
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variation to his poem, and raising the flatness of the narrative to a vigorous 
style by weaving in historical accounts, and showing himself as having much 
knowledge in historical accounts. He will also do this elsewhere in many 
places for the same reasons. 


The historical accounts that Eustathios speaks of here consist of the background infor- 
mation that Homer provides on the Trojan warriors who fall at the hands of the Greeks 
in Iliad 5. About Pedaios, for instance, it is recorded that he was the bastard son of 
Antenor, who was nevertheless reared by Antenor’s wife Theano with loving care; next, 
the killing of Hypsenor is related, who was the son of a high-minded and widely hon- 
oured priest of Skamandros named Dolopion.** Such accounts are a means for the poet 
not only to educate his audience, but also to display his own wide learning. On the level 
of style, it brings variation to the account of the battle and prevents the narrative from 
becoming dull, creating a vigorous style instead.?? Eustathios states that Homer also 
inserts such historical accounts in other places for the same reasons, reasons which he 
elsewhere also ascribes to other ‘poetical spices’.°” 

Tzetzes, too, speaks of Homer as a cook, yet employs the image in a more limited 
way: Homer uses the nectar of myth as the dough of his poetry, leaving it to ferment so 
as to sweeten the poem.?? While Eustathios also perceives myth as a sweet ingredient of 
Homeric poetry,?? he extends praise to Homer as a cook for preparing a rich dish sea- 
soned with many poetic spices. By using the image of the cook both for himself as a 
commentator and for Homer as a poet, Eustathios may be said again to put himself on 
a par with Homer and underscore the overall image of the relationship between poet, 
commentator, and their readership as presented throughout the proem: just as Homer 
feeds his readers with the well-seasoned food of his learning, so too does Eustathios 
serve his readers a rich dish, consisting of carefully selected and conveniently arranged 
information. 


55 Pedaios: Homer, Iliad 5.69-71; Hypsenor: 5.76-8. 

56 On yopyórtng, cf. Hermogenes, On Types of Style, 2.1. On yopyótng in Hermogenes and Eustathios, see 
G. Lindberg, Studies in Hermogenes and Eustathios: the Theory of Ideas and its Application in the 
Commentaries of Eustathios on the Epics of Homer (Lund 1977) 78-9; 163-6. 

57 One of these ‘poetical spices’ is the simile, on which see e.g. Eust. in Il. 1065.28-48 (a simile relaxes the 
listener; explains the scene; creates variation; shows the poet's learning and teaches the audience); 1271.40- 
3 (a simile is used in order to avoid monotony). 

58 Tzetzes, Allegories on the Odyssey, ed. H. Hunger, ‘Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee Buch 13- 
24, Kommentierte Textausgabe', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 48.1 (1955) 4-48, book 24, lines 282-3. Cf. 
Allegories on the Iliad 24.183-8 Boissonade. On the image in Tzetzes, cf. P. Cesaretti, Allegoristi di Omero 
a Bisanzio, 199-201; 213 (on Tzetzes and Eustathios). 

59 Cf. e.g. Eust. in Il. 717.45: iovopiq te yàp prota xoi pió0c yAvKa&Ceton (‘it [sc. this passage] is seasoned 
with a historical account and sweetened by myth"). 
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Conclusion 


With its allusions to classical literature, proverbs, rich imagery, and compact language, 
the proem of the Parekbolai on tbe Iliad differs much from the core of the work, an 
observation which also holds for the proems of the Parekbolai on tbe Odyssey and the 
Parekbolai on Dionysios Periegetes, the latter having the form of an introductory epistle 
addressed to the person commissioning the work. In the proem of the Parekbolai on the 
Iliad, Eustathios puts his own lessons into practice and gives an example of the kind of 
text one can learn to compose by studying the Parekbolai. The work provides the reader 
with suggestions for the re-use of Homeric verses in specific contexts, proverbs to weave 
into the text, and information on Homeric techniques such as the simile and the inser- 
tion of historical accounts that might 'season' one's writings. All this material, gathered 
together from many sources, is conveniently arranged in the Parekbolai so as to provide 
an efficient tool for those striving to prove themselves educated and eloquent in their 
writings. 

The rhetorical refinement of the proem serves to display Eustathios' great rhetorical 
skill and wide learning, advertising him as a prominent intellectual. He is like Odysseus 
listening to the Sirens, and like the wise men dining on Homer's banquets and staying at 
Homer's lodging, as he has drawn wisdom from the Ocean of learning and transfers his 
knowledge to his readers. His cookery is not altogether different from Homer's, his Par- 
ekbolai being a rich dish of useful information, the ingredients of which are gathered 
together from places that are not accessible to anyone lacking his erudition. He has con- 
veniently arranged this wealth of information so as to form a comfortable lodging for 
his guests, who like Homer's guests stay with him and dine on his learning. The proem, 
then, leaves the reader convinced not only of the value of studying Homeric poetry, but 
especially of the usefulness of Eustathios' Parekbolai, and eager to rise to the heights of 


Eustathios’ rhetorical skill. 9? 


60 I wish to express my gratitude to Irene de Jong and Emilie van Opstall for valuable comments at various 
stages of this paper. I would also like thank Ingela Nilsson and Eric Cullhed for helpful suggestions, as well 
as the members of the ‘Hellenistenclub’ (Amsterdam, September 2013) and the participants of the OIKOS 
international PhD days (Oxford, September 2013), especially Adrian Kelly, for comments on previous 
versions of this article. I thank the anonymous referee for corrections. 
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This paper suggests that Michael Attaleiates, the eleventh-century Byzantine historian, 
purposefully changed the ethnic label for his contemporary Norman mercenaries from 
Frank’ to ‘Latin’ in order to portray these figures as ethnically close to the Byzantines 
of bis own day. In addition, it suggests that Attaleiates’ motives for such a portrayal lay 
in his argument that Norman mercenaries were a potential solution to the empire’s 
challenges with the Seljuks. This article examines the ways in which Attaleiates 
positively portrayed Norman mercenaries in Byzantium, and how he crafted historical 
parallels between them and the Latins of Byzantium’s Roman past. 


Keywords: Michael Attaleiates; Michael Psellos; Byzantine Empire-history; Normans; 
Roussell de Bailleul 


As Alexander Kazhdan observed, Michael Attaleiates chose to use the label ‘Latins’ (Aat- 
Ívoi) rather than ‘Franks’ in his History when referring to a group of western Europeans, 
namely figures of Norman extraction.' The use of this word in the eleventh century was 
unusual. Indeed, to our knowledge the label was hardly used in Byzantine (hereafter alter- 
natively referred to as ‘Roman’ or ‘Byzantine Roman’) texts until Attaleiates did so, 
although in the long term, the label ‘Latin’ became common in Byzantine Roman writings 
with subsequent historians deploying the term to describe many western Europeans.” Yet 


* The research for this article was supported by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada. Support was also provided by the Graduate School and the Office of the Vice Chancellor for 
Research and Graduate Education at the University of Wisconsin-Madison with funding from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. I am grateful to Professor Dimitris Krallis and Professor Leonora Neville for 
their guidance and critiques, and to the anonymous reviewer of the article for helpful suggestions. 

1 A. Kazhdan, ‘Latins and Franks in Byzantium: perception and reality from the eleventh to the twelfth 
century,' in A. E. Laiou and R. P. Mottahedeh (eds), Tbe Crusades from tbe Perspective of Byzantium and 
the Muslim World (Washington D.C. 2001) 86. 

2 Twelfth-century Byzantine authors used the word ‘Latins’ (Aaxtvoi) frequently. For example, Anna 
Komnene used the word ‘Latin’ 97 times in the Alexiad, but used the word ‘Celt’ (KeAtéc) more often. See 
Kazhdan, ‘Latins and Franks in Byzantium’, 86; for Kinnamos and Choniates, see Kazhdan, ‘Latins and 
Franks in Byzantium,’ 86-7. For the utility of the term ‘Byzantine Roman’, see G. Page, Being Byzantine: 
Greek Identity before the Ottomans (Cambridge 2008) 1-2. 
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while twelfth- and thirteenth-century Roman texts generally used the term ‘Latin’ in a pejo- 
rative fashion, Attaleiates imbued the term with more positive connotations. 

Why did Attaleiates specifically use the term 'Latin,' to describe an ethnic group on 
the empire's western borders, when other labels, such as ‘Franks’ (Pp&yyow and ‘Celts’ 
(KeAtot), were available?? And what explains his more positive use of the term in com- 
parison to the Roman historians who succeeded him? I believe that any attempt to 
answer these questions requires both an examination of the role that the Normans 
played in Attaleiates’ History (and, of course, the context in which it was written) and 
of the connotations of the term 'Latin' in the ancient histories from which Attaleiates 
almost certainly derived it. Essentially, this article agrees with the suggestion that Atta- 
leiates’ History casts the Normans in a positive light, proposing that their martial skills 
could serve as a solution to the troubled circumstances of the Roman Empire in the 
1070s, provided that they were aptly channelled against foreign invaders. Attaleiates' 
use of ‘Latins’ and even ‘Albans’, to describe the Normans evoked notions of inclusion, 
assimilation, and suggested that the Roman elite shared some, however vague, ancestry 
with the Norman warlords. After all, the term ‘Latin’ had rich associations for those 
familiar with ancient Roman histories (written in Greek), as the Latins were originally 
related to the Romans, alternated between functioning as Rome's allies and rivals, and 
ultimately became united with them, becoming fully Roman themselves. Thus, it is pos- 
sible that Attaleiates was implicitly suggesting that the Norman interaction with the 
Byzantines could (or perhaps even should) lead to integration. 

First, this article will briefly review the context in which Attaleiates wrote his text, 
and how the Normans factored into this state of affairs. Second, it looks at the role of 
the Normans in the History, building on Dimitris Krallis’ discussion of Attaleiates' treat- 
ment of this particular group by adding a few more examples of the way in which our 
eleventh-century author provided positive depictions of them. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, I turn to the roles of the Latins in the ancient Roman histories that likely shaped 
Attaleiates' historical persona, all the while emphasizing how such roles related to those 
of the Normans in the History. 

During the 1070s, when Attaleiates wrote his text, Byzantium was at a critical junc- 
ture, beset by internal struggles that led to several violent imperial successions. All the 
while, Turks raided Anatolia, Pechenegs moved into the Balkans, and Norman war 
bands seized the empire's Italian possessions, or alternatively carved out their own rebel 
lordship in Anatolia. The Byzantine army seemed unable to respond to these incursions, 
and the empire's very survival was in question. 

As a courtier and official, Attaleiates was well informed with regard to these devel- 
opments, often witnessing them first-hand. A judge and advisor to both the emperors 
Romanos IV Diogenes and Nikephoros III Botaneiates, Attaleiates had been present in 


3 Inthe eleventh century, Byzantine Romans commonly used the term ‘Frank’ for people living in western 
Europe. Other labels, such as 'Celt" were possible, and were used in some cases in the twelfth century. See 
note above. 
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many of the major political and military events that shaped the empire’s history between 
the 1050s and 1080s, and notably accompanied Byzantine armies that travelled east 
during the reign of Romanos IV.* 

The events of his life had left the historian with a negative opinion of the empire’s 
handling of recent wars, and so throughout the History Attaleiates consistently reminds 
his audience of his overarching complaint: the Byzantine Romans had become ineffec- 
tive defenders of their state. He even goes so far as to tell his readers that he hates the 
‘cowardice, ineptitude, or wretchedness of the Romans (d0o0v trjv tõv Popaiœwv Katéy- 
vov Setriav rj àáxeipokaav rj taewotyta).’> More to the point, Attaleiates notes: 


Obcog eidov £yo tobs vóv Pwpatous prite xotpóv aprc&oa Sedvvnpévous pte 
Aóxovc kalio pjce xoAépo pipe Kpivat TO TeV ebOvopovotvragc ENTE SUVEpELS 
TOV EVAVTIOLPEVoV avTOIC StaKpivavtac.° 


I realized that the Romans of our day are neither capable of seizing 
opportunities, nor of setting ambushes, nor of deciding everything prudently in 
the midst of bitter war, nor of discerning the strength of their opponents. 


And then he adds: "When it comes to wars with foreigners we are cowardly and 
unmanly, and appear to turn our backs to the enemy even before the battle begins (év 
Toig &AAoQóAotg moàépois SelAoi Kal &váAxióeg xoi TPO moAépou vata ÕIÖOŬVTEG 
qouvópeOa).'" By being indecisive, disorganized, and, most of all, cowardly, eleventh- 
century Romans seemed to be incapable of defending their borders. 

It appears that a key component of the History’s agenda was to correct these prob- 
lems, offering suggestions to those leading the empire on how to handle the foreign inva- 
sions. After all, it was a common objective of Byzantine historians to influence imperial 
government, and Attaleiates’ preface to his own text emphasizes the importance of 
learning about the successes and failures of historical and contemporary figures, primar- 
ily for more effective future handling of government and military affairs." With such 
purposes in mind, the History was addressed to the empire's leadership, including the 


4 For discussion of Attaleiates’ role as an advisor, see D. Krallis, Michael Attaleiates and the Politics of 
Imperial Decline in Eleventh Century Byzantium (Tempe 2012) xxii-xxiii, 13, 94, and especially chapter 4. 
For examples of Attaleiates’ own account of his role as a counsellor to emperors, see Miguel Ataliates 
Historia, ed. I. Pérez Martín (Madrid 2002), 98-99; trans. A. Kaldellis and D. Krallis (Cambridge 2012) 
239-41. Attaleiates makes several references to himself in the text, emphasizing his familiarity with political 
and military events, and his expertise regarding the empire's decision-makers and their shortcomings. One 
notable example is Attaleiates' retrospective portrayal of his discussion with the emperor Romanos IV 
concerning where to campaign in 1069. In this discussion, Attaleiates allegedly convinced the emperor to 
change the campaign plans by explaining to him the value of capturing the region around Chliat and 
preventing the Turks from using it as a base for their raids. For Attaleiates as an advisor to Romanos IV 
Diogenes, see M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London 1984) 84-5. 

5 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 85; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 206-207. 

6 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 87; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 208-9. 

7  Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 146; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 360-61. 

8 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 5; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 8-9. 
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emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates, to whom the text was ultimately dedicated.^ The 
text's audience also consisted of other members of the court and literati in the capital, 
such as Michael Psellos.'? 

As Dimitris Krallis persuasively demonstrates in his work on Attaleiates, the History 
often presents capable military leaders as protagonists or role models, and these role 
models include Norman examples." Attaleiates even presented the most notable Norman 
exemplar, Roussel, as an effective agent for preventing Turkish incursions into Roman 
territory, claiming that the Norman did a better job of this defensive task than Michael 
VII Doukas and his incompetent minister Nikephoritzes. Krallis has already thoroughly 
treated Attaleiates' positive portrayal of Roussel (and a handful of other Normans) and 
thus Roussel's case requires no further treatment here. However, I will add a few other 
examples to strengthen the claim that Attaleiates was approaching the Normans in gen- 
eral as a potential source of capable warriors that could assist the Roman Empire in its 
precarious position. For example, the History provides a positive treatment of the notable 
Norman mercenary leader, Robert Crispin, describing him thus: 


OÙTOG ObV YEVVALOTATOS KATH XEIPA TEADV koi &Axuicoraoc eurep tis &vOpotov 
Ookóv dic TO zeipav Sodvat Tig EXVTOD SOKWLOTHTOSG EK TOV POAOKVTWV ALTOD 
; , 12 

&võpayaðnpátov. 


This man was extremely brave in hand-to-hand combat and seemed to be the 
strongest man alive, having given proof of his superior mettle in the noble 
deeds that he had accomplished. 


Attaleiates presents this commentary despite the fact that Crispin had rebelled 
against the imperial authorities earlier in his career. The text’s positive treatments of 
Roussel and Crispin extend to unnamed Normans such as one anonymous Latin war- 


rior who drove Pecheneg raiders out of the Balkans and thus restored peace to the 


region. ? 


9 A. Kaldellis, “A Byzantine argument for the equivalence of all religions: Michael Attaleiates on ancient 
and modern Romans,’ International Journal of the Classical Tradition 14.1 (2007) 3; D. Krallis, ‘Attaleiates 
as a reader of Psellos,’ in C. Barber and D. T. Jenkins (eds.), Reading Michael Psellos (Leiden 2006) 171. 
Recently, D. Krallis has demonstrated that Attaleiates was not sincere in his praise of the emperor 
Botaneiates. 

10 In particular, see Krallis ‘Michael Attaleiates as a reader of Michael Psellos; Kaldellis, “A Byzantine 
argument,’ 15. 

11 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, chapter 4. Examples include an unnamed Norman who singlehandedly 
destroyed a Turkish catapult outside of Manzikert, see Attaleiates, 82-3 and Krallis, 159. For Krallis’ 
discussion of Attaleiates’ extended treatment of the Norman Roussel as a ‘heroic ideal,’ see Krallis, Michael 
Attaleiates and the Politics of Imperial Decline, 157-69 and 215. 

12 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 126-7; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 310-311. 

13 Attaleiates, ed. Perez Martín, 27; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 60-1. J. Shepard, "The uses of the Franks in 
eleventh-century Byzantium,’ Anglo-Norman Studies 15 (1992) 291, suggests that this Norman may have 
been Hervé, an important Norman mercenary in the 1050s and 1060s. 
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Such accounts of Norman bravery are often presented in stark contrast to the 
Romans’ failings in the History.'* Thus Attaleiates depicts Robert Crispin as a more 
just and pious figure than the Romans against whom he was rebelling. When discussing 
Crispin’s revolt, the History states that the Roman forces attacked the Norman merce- 
nary leader and his followers on Easter Sunday.'? The Normans, allegedly using the day 
for rest, nevertheless handily defeated the attackers. According to Attaleiates, Crispin 
explained to the defeated Romans the impiety of their actions and noted that no Chris- 
tian should commit violence on such a holy day. After lecturing them, the Norman 
released the Roman prisoners, except for their wounded whom he had attended to, 
thereby showing himself to be more pious and magnanimous than his Roman counter- 
parts. This episode fits into the recurring pattern in the History: brave and decisive west- 
ern European mercenaries are juxtaposed with cowardly, bickering, and indecisive 
contemporary Romans, the former winning battles while the latter remaining victims of 
foreign attackers.'° 

Surprisingly, Attaleiates even portrays the Norman invasion of Byzantine Italy as 
the fault of Roman officials, not the Normans. He claims that Sicily was almost in 
Roman hands when members of the Byzantine court undermined the campaign by 
recalling Maniakes in 1040, and: 


ov prjv 68 &AA& Kai ot mote oúppayor Kai THs iconoMTteias riv ovpper£yovrec, 
OS Kat abtijg tis Opnoks(ac, AApavoi xoi Aativor door katà trv éomepíav 
Popnvy tois Iradtkoic ÀAnoi&kGovot pépeot,  szoAéptot mMapadroywtator 
EXPNHATLOAV EpTEMAPwVNKOTOG Eig TOV ÖPXOVTA TOUTWV TOD TOTE THV 
oTpatnyiav iWivovtosg MtyarjA SovKdc Tod Aokeiavoð. 


Not only that, but the Albans and Latins who abut upon the Italian regions by 
the Elder Rome and were previously allies and formed part of our isopoliteia, 
even practicing the same religion, most unexpectedly now became our enemies 


14 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 159, for an important example involving the Romans’ failure to support 
Frankish companies in their defence of the Roman camp against a Turkish attack. See Attaleiates, 232-3 for 
the account of this event. This particular band of westerners might have been French in general and not 
necessarily Norman. Attaleiates and his contemporaries, however, were only beginning to make such a 
distinction between Normans and other Franks. In this passage Attaleiates chooses the term ‘Frank’ which 
was more generally applied to westerners, although it could still mean ‘Norman.’ He puts them in the same 
category. For the ethnic makeup of ‘Normans’ in Southern Italy during the eleventh century, see H. Houben, 
Roger the Second of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West, trans. G. A. Loud and D. Milburn (Cambridge 
2002) 11. 

15 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martin, 93-4; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 224-7. 

16 The juxtaposition is, however, not exclusive to Normans and Romans. Even Alp Arslan was presented as 
magnanimous in the aftermath of the destruction of the Roman army at Manzikert. For this incident, see 
Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 122-3; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 298-301. The author thanks the 
anonymous reviewer for this observation. 

17 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 7; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis,12-13. 
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because the man who held the [Byzantine Roman] command, the doux 
Michael Dokeianos, offended their ruler. 


This excerpt demonstrates that unlike other Roman or Italian historians who pro- 
vided accounts of the Norman invasion of Italy, Attaleiates treats the event as a rebel- 
lion by Roman allies, not as an invasion by foreigners from beyond the Alps. After all, 
he emphasizes that the Normans were formally part of an 'isopoliteia' (a vague arrange- 
ment of equality, or even a commonwealth) with the Byzantine Romans, and that they 
had inhabited the region for some time.'® Such a statement conveniently omits that the 
Normans were newcomers to the area who violently seized much of Southern Italy from 
the Romans and Lombards who had been there for several hundred years. Instead, the 
History's author attributes the Norman revolt to Roman incompetence, claiming that 
the Roman commander Dokeianos offended the Normans' 'ruler.' This mention of an 
offended ‘ruler’ is probably a reference to a Byzantine official's beating of the Normans’ 
interpreter Arduin that occurred in 1040. 

Attaleiates’ portrayal of this particular assault is different from other accounts of 
the event. This incident allegedly occurred when the Byzantine army, led by the general 
George Maniakes, won a major victory over a Muslim army outside the city of Troina 
in Sicily.!? The Normans played a major part in this battle and accordingly demanded a 
large share of the spoils, sending their interpreter, a Lombard named Arduin, to com- 
plain to a Roman official about the distribution of the loot. The sources differ regarding 
the identity of this official who received the complaint. Geoffrey Malaterra claims this 
man was George Maniakes, whereas John Skylitzes and Michael Attaleiates claim that 
this figure was the Roman katepan (and replacement for Maniakes) Michael Dokeia- 
nos.?? What the sources agree on is that this particular official ordered Arduin beaten 
and flogged for what the former perceived as unreasonable demands, and that this act 
of violence was the catalyst for the Norman rebellion. Supposedly enraged by this inci- 
dent, Arduin and the Normans abandoned the army in Sicily and returned to the Italian 
mainland, from which they began to raid Byzantine territory in the southern portion of 
the peninsula. Attaleiates' treatment of this event demonstrates his efforts to make the 
Normans appear as former allies who had been wronged rather than foreign invaders. 
In addition, unlike his fellow Roman Skylitzes, Attaleiates makes the Normans appear 


18 For the meaning of icozoAwtío, see the Liddell-Scott-Jones Lexicon for ‘equality of civic rights.’ 
A. Kaldellis and D. Krallis, in their translation of Attaleiates’ History, have translated the word as 
‘commonwealth,’ which seems apt. 

19 For more on the battle of Troina, see P. Odorico, ‘Le backgammon de Kékaumenos. À propos d'un 
passage peu clair et d'une bataille peu connue,’ Zbornik Radova 50 (2013) 423-31. 

20 Geoffrey Malaterra, The Deeds of Count Roger of Calabria and Sicily and of his Brother Duke Robert 
Guiscard, trans. K. B. Wolf (Ann Arbor 2005) 56-7; John Skylitzes, Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, 
ed. H. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 425-26. For the recent translation, see Ioannes Skylitzes, A Synopsis of 
Byzantine History, 811-1057, trans. J. Wortley (Cambridge 2011) 400; Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 7; 
trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 12-13. 
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to be from Italy and long-term allies of the Romans, whereas Skylitzes’ text describes 
these Normans as coming from Gaul.?! 

So far, I have examined Attaleiates’ portrayal of various Normans throughout the 
History and have suggested that his casting of these foreigners in such a positive fashion, 
was an argument in favour of the use of the Normans’ martial expertise by an empire 
that was in a state of military collapse. Now I will demonstrate how Attaleiates’ use of 
classical Roman history, mainly through his application of the term ‘Latin’ as an ethnic 
label, subtly suggests the integration of the Normans into the Roman leadership. 
Whereas earlier Roman historians and courtiers used the term ‘Franks’ to describe the 
Normans and other Western Europeans, Attaleiates started interchanging ‘Franks’ 
(®péyyou) with ‘Latins’ (Aativou),’ a term used by ancient Romans writing in Greek.** 
Indeed, there is a pattern of deploying this term in his work, using it to label an 
unnamed Norman mercenary leader (possibly Hervé), and definitely using it to label 
Crispin and Roussel, in addition to the Normans more generally.”* The term ‘Latin’ had 
rich and ancient connotations, and their implications cannot be ignored here. That Atta- 
leiates peppered the History with it suggests that he was making an effort to convince 
the Roman elite that they in fact shared a vague ancestry with the Normans. In order to 
demonstrate this claim, we must examine where the word Aativot was used in Byzantine 
Roman historiography before and in Attaleiates' time. 

The term Aativot was very rarely used in Byzantine Roman texts after the sixth cen- 
tury. The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae contains very few entries for this word before the 
eleventh century (with some notable exceptions such as two entries in Constantine VIPs 
vast de legationibus), a relative absence noted by Kazhdan some time ago. Generally 
speaking, if a Byzantine Roman writer wrote about western Europeans before the 
1.74 Yet, in the elev- 
enth century the term Aativoi re-emerges, finding a place in the works of Michael Ker- 


twelfth century, he usually used ‘Franks’ (6p&yyoi) as the ethnic labe 


oularios, Michael Psellos, and Michael Attaleiates, with the latter using this ethnic label 
six times in the History.” Most likely, they were making use of a word that they had 
encountered in much older materials. 

Indeed, the term ‘Latin’ is found in many of the ancient Roman histories that were 
written in Greek, including the works of Polybios, Appian, Plutarch, Cassius Dio, and 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos. Attaleiates is believed to have read both Cassius Dio's and 


21 John Skylitzes, ed. H. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 425-26; trans. Wortley, 400. 

22 For examples of Attaleiates using the term ‘Franks’ (@pdyyou), see Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 127, 
135, 212; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 310-311, 332-33, and 542-43. There are many more examples in the 
text. 

23 For this anonymous leader, possibly Hervé, as a Latin, see Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 27; trans. 
Kaldellis and Krallis, 60-61; for Crispin and Roussel, see Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 93 and 135; trans. 
Kaldellis and Krallis, 224-25, 332-33. 

24 See above. 

25 Asimple search on the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae will yield 7 uses of the word in all of Psellos’ corpus 
(and it was not used in the Chronographia), and 9 uses in all of Keroularios' corpus. 
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Appian’s works,”° and Dimitris Krallis has discussed the strong likelihood that Attalei- 
ates actively engaged with the works of Polybios.?" It is also possible that he read Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos, although the common material may have come via Leo the 
Deacon.” 

In these ancient Roman histories, the word ‘Latin’ was used to describe a group of 
peoples who had at one time inhabited central Italy. It is with this meaning that Psellos 
employed Aativot in his Historia Syntomos, referring to the population of Latins in 
ancient Italy shortly after the time of Romulus.?? Unlike Attaleiates, Psellos never used 
this label to describe contemporaries of Norman extraction (or any western European 
for that matter) in the Chronographia, instead opting for ‘Italians’ (ItaAot) when refer- 
ring to a group of mercenaries that were almost certainly Normans.°° Thus, Attaleiates’ 
use of the term to describe a contemporary ethnic group appears somewhat unusual. 
This choice, I believe, is closely linked with connotations that the Latins had in ancient 
historical works. 

Ancient authors writing Roman histories in Greek provided material that indicated 
that the Romans were somehow related to the Latins. For example, in Cassius Dio's 
text, the Latins are first discussed in an encounter with Aeneas, who had just fled the 
sack of Troy. Aeneas struggles with them, but ultimately makes peace and marries 
Lavinia, the daughter of the Latins’ king, Latinus." The descendants of Aeneas and 
Lavinia allegedly created and populated the town of Lavinium, from whom the Romans 
were supposedly descended.** Appian and Dionysios of Halikarnassos state that the 
marriage of Aeneas and Lavinia produced the Romans, adding the claim that the Latins 
received their name from Aeneas, who named the indigenous Italians of the region after 
their king.?? In other words, the Romans were descended, partially, from Latin stock, 
and this Latin stock owed its name to the Romans' progenitor. By calling the Normans 
‘Latins’ Attaleiates was furnishing them with a label that indicated that this ethnic group 
from the west shared a common ancestry with the Romans, an indication that readers 
could grasp provided they had read ancient Roman histories written in Greek. 

Another parallel between the Roman-Latin relationship of the ancient world and 
the Byzantine Roman-Norman one of Attaleiates’ era was the theme of rivalry between 


26 For Attaleiates as a probable reader of Appian, see Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 59-60. See also Kaldellis, 
‘A Byzantine argument,’ 22. See also Pérez Martín's introduction to Miguel Ataliates: Historia, l-lii. 
Attaleiates quotes Appian in the Historia, 221. 

27 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 52-69. 

28 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 51. Also see Pérez Martín, lii. 

29 Michael Psellos, Tbe Historia Syntomos, trans. W. J. Aerts (Berlin 1990) 5. 

30 Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin 2014) 7, 24. 20-21 
(p. 217). For the identification of this group of barbarian mercenaries as Normans who came to Byzantium 
by way of Italy, see Shepard, "The uses of the Franks,' 292-3. 

31 Cassius Dio, 1.7.1. This excerpt is evidence of the Roman claim of descent from Aeneas. It is apparent 
that the relationship with Aeneas meant that his other descendants, ie. ‘Latins,’ were related to the Romans. 
32. Cassius Dio, 1.7.1. 

33 App. Reg. 1.1.1; Dionysios of Halicarnassos, Roman Antiquities, 1.64.1-4. 
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them. The ancient Roman-Latin interaction, as presented in the ancient Roman histories 
written in Greek, included both alliances and open conflict. According to Plutarch’s Life 
of Romulus, the Latins established friendship with the early Roman king and alleged 
founder of the city, thereby allying themselves to Rome at the time of its creation.** Yet 
later, conflict erupted between the Romans and the Latins, at least Cassius Dio presents 
Rome’s struggles with the Latins as recurrent throughout the early centuries of the 
republic.?? Appian treats these conflicts in more detail, informing the reader that the 
Latins made war on the Romans because they 'accused the Romans of despising them, 
although they were allied to them, and of the same blood (oi 8& Aativot żykàńparta eic 
Popoíoog émotobvro trjv TE mépecw AVTOV trv mi opc Óvrag évomdvdouG xai 
ovyyeveic).’°° Indeed, the at times violent ancient Roman-Latin interaction nicely paral- 
lels Attaleiates' portrayal of the Byzantine-Norman relationship in the period in which 
he wrote his text. After all, Attaleiates, by means of his treatment of the revolts of Rous- 
sel and Crispin, admits throughout the History that the Latins (the Normans of his day) 
often struggle with the Romans (the Romans of his day). 

Despite the violence between ancient Romans and Latins, the parallel with the 
Romans and Normans of the eleventh century might have been useful because it was 
suggestive of how the Romans could ultimately interact with the Normans in the post- 
Manzikert era. According to the ancient histories that Attaleiates had access to, the Lat- 
ins were eventually united with the Romans. By calling the Normans ‘Latins’ Attaleiates 
was possibly hinting that the Byzantine Romans could in time be united with the Nor- 
mans.°’ After all, in the ancient Roman histories that have been mentioned, the Romans 
defeated the Latins but subsequently integrated them into the emerging Roman polity. 
For example, Cassius Dio claims that when the Romans conquered the Latins, they 
granted all Latins equal citizenship despite the previous struggles between them.?? In a 
similar statement, Appian states that after the Romans conquered the Latins, the 
Romans granted them partial rights. Later in the text, he discusses the famous Republi- 
can Romans, the Gracchi brothers, who argued for Rome's inclusion of the Latins by 
means of granting them full Roman citizenship. Appian writes: 'since the senate could 
not with decency refuse this privilege to men of the same race (óc ovK evmpendc 
ovyyevéot THs BovAfis &vriocijvoa Gvvopiévnc). ?? This statement underscores not only the 


34 Plut. Rom. 33.5. 

35 Cassius Dio, 4.17 and 7.32.1-32.10. 

36 App. Reg. L.13. Appian’s Roman History, trans. H. White (New York 1955-62). 

37 My thinking on historical parallels has been inspired by E. O’Brien, ‘Arms and letters: Julius Caesar, the 
commentaries of Pope Pius II, and the politicization of papal imagery,’ Renaissance Quarterly 62 (2009) 
1075. O’Brien discusses a specific example of how a medieval political figure and historian (Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini) used a historical parallel with the classics (Julius Caesar) in order to hint to his audience how 
the author intended the future to unfold. 

38 Cassius Dio, 7.32.10. 

39 App. BC.I.3.23. 
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absorption of the Latins into Rome but also the presumed common ancestry of the two 
groups. 

By drawing a parallel between ancient Romans and Latins, and his contemporary 
Romans and the Normans he called ‘Latins,’ Attaleiates offered a suggestion to integrate 
their Norman rivals. This parallel is present in another example in the History, where 
Attaleiates uses the ancient ethnic label ‘Alban’ (AAPavoi) to describe a contingent in 
Maniakes’ army during the empire’s attempt to retake Sicily between 1038 and 1040 
and for a group of warriors who partook in Maniakes’ rebellion of 1043, in which Atta- 
leiates claimed that Maniakes led an army of ‘Romans and Albans’ (Popaiwv kai AABa- 
vóv).^? It is entirely possible, indeed probable, that in the case of the Sicilian campaign 
these ‘Albans’ were Normans on account of their allegedly sharing a leader with the 
‘Latins.’ It is also worth noting that Maniakes' recruited Franks from Italy, using these 
soldiers to form a unit called the Maniakatoi.*! However, it is possible that these 
‘Albans’ were not Normans, given that Varangians, Rus, and Scandinavians also 
accompanied the Roman army in Sicily, but such a possibility might be irrelevant for 
this article's purposes. ^^ As for the ‘Albans’ in Maniakes’ rebel army, that group's iden- 
tity is less clear. Despite the paucity of information about this contingent's ethnic iden- 
tity, it is almost certain that the ‘Albans’ were at least northern Europeans of some 
description, and, given that the possibilities seem to be Normans, Varangians, or Scan- 
dinavians, that they were good in a melee. Such characteristics overlap closely with the 
Normans, and we cannot be sure if Attaleiates and his audience were even aware of, or 
concerned with, any distinctions between these ethnic groups. What does matter for this 
article is that Attaleiates used an ancient ethnic label to describe a group of warriors 
(maybe Norman, or at least northern European), a label that implied an old relationship 
of semi-equality and common ancestry. 

Like the Latins, the Albans appeared in the works of ancient Roman historians who 
wrote in Greek. Similar to their treatment of the Latins, these historians claim that the 
Albans shared ancestry with the Romans. Indeed, Appian claimed that Alba was origi- 
nally a military colony founded by the Romans," and Plutarch claimed that the Albans 
were descended from Numitor, who was the grandfather of Romulus.** 

But just as in the case of the Latins, the significance of the Albans to Attaleiates’ 
argument goes beyond ancestry, extending to the realms of military utility and political 


40 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 15; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 12-13 and 30-31. 

41 For the Maniakatoi, see Shepard, "The uses of the Frank,' 284-285. 

42. For Varangians, Rus, and Scandinavians accompanying Maniakes in Sicily, see Shepard, "The uses of the 
Franks, 282. There were other ways of connecting ancient ethnic labels with groups contemporary to 
middle Byzantium. For example, the connection between Albans and Albanians, see E. L. Branousi, “Oi ópo 
A2Bavoi xoi ApBavitar kai rj xpo] pLveta Tob Opovbpov Aaoó eis tàs nyès toO &vOekárov aióvoc,! Lúuueikta 
2 (1970) 207-54. 

43 App.Hann. 6.39. 

44 Plut. Rom. 37.1. See also, Dionysios of Halicarnassos, Roman Antiquities, 1.71, in which it is stated that 
Numitor was the grandfather of Romulus and Remus, and that Albans founded Rome as a colony. 
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co-optation. Appian writes that in the third century B.C.E., when Hannibal threatened 
Rome, two thousand Albans went to the city of Rome in order to help guard it.** Later 
in the text, when discussing the prelude to the Third Punic War, the Roman senator 
Censorinus tells the Roman army and Carthaginian ambassadors: 


ei &vapvnobeinte Sti koi AABNV peic, ook &yOpáv GAAG pNTPOMOALW obcav, OLdE 
SVOPEVALVOVTES GAN’ WG CUTOLKOL TPOTIWAVTEG, ETL ovpipépovrt KOLVW pecokioogiev 
ae e3 ; ; $ 46 

&c Popnv, kai €AvVoLtéAnoev óquporépoic. 


If you remember how we caused Alba, not an enemy, but our mother city, to 
change her abode to Rome for the common good, acting not in a hostile spirit, 
but treating the citizens with the honour due to them from their colonists, and 
this proved to be for the advantage of both. 


Drawn from Roman history, this example demonstrates an effective method for the Roman 
government with which to handle foreign groups that possessed martial competence, 
namely via integration. The parallel was also useful for Attaleiates in the 1070s: if the 
Romans treated the Normans as equals, the result would be beneficial for the Roman polity. 

The theme of equality that one finds in the ancient references to the Albans and the 
Romans is actually repeated in Attaleiates’ treatment of the Normans who conquered 
formerly Roman territory in southern Italy. In the same passage in which Attaleiates 
uses the terms ‘Albans, and ‘Latins’ for the first time in the text, he makes use of the 
term isopoliteia to place the Normans on an equal footing with the Byzantine 
Romans.*” This passage's location in the History is prominent, as it occurs in the first 
chapter of the text (aside from the proem). The word isopoliteia, literally ‘equal citizen- 
ship,’ does not translate easily into English. One could render it as ‘commonwealth,’ but 
this term potentially brings forth modern connotations that would probably be out of 
place here. What we can confidently say about the term is that it denotes a level of equal- 
ity. In other words, the Albans and Romans were equals, a far cry from the separation 
of ‘barbarians’ and ‘Romans.’ Interestingly, as Paul Magdalino noted, Attaleiates never 
actually calls the Normans ‘barbarians’ in his text. The only exception to this state- 
ment is Roussell, whom Attaleiates (in one instance) calls a ‘barbarian’ for burning 
Chrysopolis. Despite this one example, it appears that Albans and Latins of Attaleiates’ 
text are not barbarians and share a degree of equality with his fellow Romans. 

Finally, there is one odd and intriguing example in the History that seems to fit the 
notion that Attaleiates was calling for an integration of Romans and Normans, or, at 
the very least, was lessening the perceived separation between Romans and western 
European barbarians. Essentially, Attaleiates did not simply try to convince his patron 


45 App. Hann. 6.39. 

46 App. Pun. 12.89. 

47 P. Magdalino, "The Byzantine background to the First Crusade,’ Canadian Institute of Balkan Studies 
(Toronto 1996) 11. 

48 Magdalino, "The Byzantine background to the First Crusade,’ 12. For this exception, see Attaleiates, ed. 
Pérez Martin, 139; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 342-3. 
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and fellow courtiers that the Normans were closely related to the Romans by labelling 
the former ‘Latins’ and ‘Albans.’ He took an additional step, claiming that members of 
the Roman elite (including their emperor) were partially descended from western bar- 
barians, specifically the Celtiberians. Attaleiates makes this claim in his digression con- 
cerning the ancestry of the emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates. The History proclaims 
that Botaneiates issued from the Phokades, a family of military aristocrats from Asia 
Minor who had been of central importance in the empire’s eleventh-century internal 
politics.^? In turn, Attaleiates claims that the Phokades were descended from the Fabii, 
from whom the famous and important republican Roman families of the Scipiones and 
Aemilius Paulus were also allegedly descended.?? By connecting his patron with Scipio 
Africanus, Scipio Asiaticus, and Aemilius Paulus, all of whom were individually men- 
tioned in the History, Attaleiates associated Botaneiates with a venerable family tree 
that would have given him an impressive Roman pedigree. 

However, Attaleiates also included another group of people in this family tree: the 
Celtiberians. This inclusion is odd because the Celtiberians were people from Spain who 
had fought against the Romans for a long time in the republican period and were 
regarded by Roman sources as ‘barbarians.’ Attaleiates claims that after the Romans 
subjugated Spain, a ‘great mixing of populations occurred (avapié obvOeow ¿č 
emryapPpetag xoi petouKkidv mpoc &AAHAovs),”°! and that ultimately Constantine I trans- 
ferred several of these mixed descendants to the east.’ Attaleiates then discusses the off- 
spring of this union between Celtiberians and the descendants of the Fabii: 


&k TOUTWV Obv &£Utep oi EK TOD yfvoug TOD dox peTaANEWw ebyov yévouc, ÒG 
OHOYOPwV yevopévov notè Kai abtoYBdvov Gud THs èv TH Popy ovpeviac xoi 
ovvavniac, obdepic: Suapopa ebyevOv am’ GAANAWV Kal &vópelov ovveAnALBdTWV 
eic pt&c CUPMAT|PwWOLW KoopLOTHTOS.°? 


If, indeed, it is from them that the family of Phokas drew its origin, then, as 
they had once lived in the same land and became autochthonous based on 
their grafting onto Rome and cohabitation, there is no difference in nobility 
and courage between them, for they had come together into one harmonious 
and complementary union. 


Thus, Attaleiates asserts that the family of the Phokades possessed a ‘barbaric’ element 
in their background. Yet in no way does Attaleiates imply that such an element was neg- 
ative. Instead he claimed that this mixture was between two noble and courageous 
groups.?^ Where did Attaleiates find this information? The works of Appian and 


49 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martin, 158; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 394-5. 

50 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 159-160; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 396-9. 

51 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 162; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 404-5. 

52 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 162; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 404—5. 

53 Attaleiates, ed. Pérez Martín, 162; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 406-7. 

54 For background on Roman identity and ancestry in Byzantium, see A. Kaldellis, ‘From Rome to New 
Rome, from empire to nation-state: reopening the question of Byzantium's Roman identity,' in L. Grig and 
G. Kelly (eds.), Two Romes: Rome and Constantinople in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2012). 
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Cassius Dio discuss ‘Celtiberians’ and the wars between them and the Romans in Spain, 
with the latter author writing that the Roman general Scipio Africanus co-opted the Cel- 
tiberians in the Second Punic War, and managed to obtain their loyalty through kind 
acts.?? But he made no explicit mention of mixing the Roman population with the Celti- 
berian one, at least not in the fragmentary material that has come down to us. Given the 
absence of this ‘mixing’ in the sources, it seems that Attaleiates either made it up, or per- 
haps assumed it was the inevitable result of Scipio's actions. However, when contem- 
plating Attaleiates' access to material from Cassius Dio, we must constantly bear in 
mind the distinct possibility that he had access to textual fragments that we are missing 
and in which such an outcome was described. Even with access to such material, Attalei- 
ates' emphasis on this ancestry represents an authorial choice, one that makes an impor- 
tant statement regarding both the empire's ruler at the time, Nikephoros III Botaneiates, 
and ideas about Roman and barbarian categories. 

Attaleiates was not the only member of the empire's governing elite who employed 
Roman history to address the situation of the 1070s. His fellow courtier and historian, 
Michael Psellos, also constructed a fictive genealogy in that decade, using historical writing 
to link Romans and barbarians in the distant past. In his less popular (in the modern era) 
Historia Syntomos (Sbort History), a compilation of brief biographies of Roman kings, 
consuls, and emperors written as a Mirror of Princes for the emperor Michael VII Doukas 
(r.1071-1078), Psellos provides an unusual account of the second-century Roman emperor 
Trajan. While it is not surprising that he describes the emperor's career and character in 
glowing terms, Psellos mentions something unusual, noting that the emperor Trajan ‘was a 
Celt and a barbarian’ (KeAtdc pèv xoi BapBapoc 6 BactAevc).°° Similar to Attaleiates’ refer- 
ence to the alleged mixing of Celtiberian and Roman populations in Spain, the claim is 
unattested in the older Roman histories he was using, at least as far as we can tell today. 
Thus, Psellos’ claim could also be grounded in material that has since disappeared, or the 
eleventh-century author could have invented this detail regarding Trajan’s ancestry. 
Regardless of which fragments Psellos or Attaleiates did or did not have access to, it is 
notable that these Byzantine historians made use of the idea of a mixing of populations 
and a partially barbaric ancestry of their contemporary Roman leaders. 

Psellos’ authorial choice regarding Trajan’s ancestry may lie in the context in which 
the empire found itself when he wrote the text. Given that as early as 1071, Psellos took 
part in the Doukai’s negotiation for a marriage alliance with the principal leader of the 
Normans in Italy, the duke Robert Guiscard, the Historia Syntomos’ author was clearly 
aware that a possible solution to the empire’s strategic predicament was closely linked 
with the Normans.’ The negotiation culminated in a promised marriage between the 


55 Cassius Dio, 16.43. 

56 Michael Psellos, The Historia Syntomos, trans. W. J. Aerts (Berlin 1990) 21. 

57 For further discussion of Attaleiates and Psellos seeing western European ‘foreigners’ as semi-Roman by 
virtue of their membership in an icozoJureía, and as desirable leaders on account of their military deeds on 
behalf of the Roman state, see Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 168-9. 
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son of Michael VII and Robert Guiscard’s daughter Helena, but also in a promise for 
Norman manpower that could be placed at the empire's disposal.?? Interestingly, Psellos 
claimed to have used historical works during the negotiations.?? In effect, Psellos’ claim 
that Trajan had Celtic ancestry may have been an attempt to convince other members 
of the court that the proposed marriage with Guiscard's daughter was not a bad thing 
given that a ‘Celt’ and ‘Barbarian’ had once been a very effective Roman emperor. In light 
of this detail, Attaleiates’ use of the term ‘Latin’ makes even more sense. 

Attaleiates’ text was written during a particularly turbulent period in Byzantine his- 
tory. Having witnessed Turkish nomads defeat Roman armies and overrun Anatolia, Atta- 
leiates wrote a history in which he suggested that Norman warriors would be a useful 
counter to the Turks. Thus, throughout the History he demonstrated to his audience the 
effectiveness of the Normans, particularly in combat, often contrasting them to the ineffec- 
tive Byzantine Romans of the mid-to-late eleventh century. In addition, his portrayal of the 
Norman mercenary leaders was consistently positive, including a portrait of Roussel's 
rebellion in which the Norman was presented as a protagonist. Along with a favourable 
portrayal, Attaleiates frequently called the Normans ‘Latins,’ and even, at some points, 
‘Albans.’ These labels had important connotations because they were examples of peoples 
who had been closely related to the ancient Romans. Most significantly, in the classical 
sources both the Latins and the Albans ultimately became Romans themselves. The parallel 
may have been one that Attaleiates wanted his audience to make: he in fact subtly claimed 
that the Normans were of an equal status with the Byzantine Romans when he used the 
term ioomoAtteia. Another way of convincing courtiers that the Normans should be inte- 
grated into the Byzantine Roman elite was to claim that Botaneiates, the emperor, was 
somehow partly descended from western European barbarians, like the Normans them- 
selves. These literary strategies demonstrate how Attaleiates’ use of ancient Roman history 
was creative, but perhaps also politically motivated. Indeed, Attaleiates' text represents the 
principal source for understanding how Roman officials of the court fit the Normans into 
Roman history. His text should also serve as a reminder that Byzantine Roman courtiers 
were considering some unprecedented strategies during those critical years around 1080 
when the empire's future was uncertain. 


58 On the marriage alliance and negotiation, see A. G. Panagopoulou, Oi ditA@paticol yópot oto BuGavtio 
60c-12og ouóvac (Athens 2006); G. A. Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard: Southern Italy and the Norman 
Conquest (New York 2000) 211-12. On the request for Norman manpower, see P. Stephenson, 
Byzantium’s Balkan Frontier: A Political Study of the Northern Balkans, 900-1204 (Cambridge 2000) 158; 
Elizabeth van Houts, ‘Normandy and Byzantium, Byzantion 55 (1985) 553. Van Houts discusses a 
Norman source, William of Poitiers’ History of William the Conqueror, which includes a reference to the 
Byzantine Roman emperor's desire for William to be his neighbour, so that he could stop Turkish incursions. 
59 J. Shepard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine attitudes and policy towards the West in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries,' in J. D. Howard-Johnston (ed.) Byzantium and tbe West, c.850-c.1200: Proceedings of tbe XVIII 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies. Oxford 30” March-1* April, 1984 (Amsterdam 1988) 101. 
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